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Htayini;’ Jit I’^ani'C. — Alarm ofifalla attack, — KoHini t(> lv(*kki. — 
Women of Ivafilah carric'd Into s]av(‘rv. — I mvo (iallas klllcMl. — 
Triumpli of lly Soumaiilcc' victojx. — H(‘tm*n to l)innomal<*o. — 
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Afat/ 2;!.— T ]i;i(l scam'ly ojioiicd iny ('yes, after 
tlio first iiiglit’s rest iu Ahyssiiiia, Avhen a lieavy 
knocking at tlie door, and r('peat('d calls for me, 
made nu' gvt np in a great Inirr} to know llie reason 
of such a distnrbaiicc. 1 fiaind tlie escort all iu an 
u])roar, and tlicy pushed past mo into the house 
for tlu'ir -weapons, when' they had Ix'eu safely 
de[)Ositcd under my care, and which, as soon as 
they Avere seized, a\'vay my friends ran, oiu' after 
anotlier, in the direction of Dinnomalee. Olimed 
IM/'dina, aaIio lird .suddenly sprung up from sonu'- 
Avlu're, sat upon Ins mule iu the market-place, and 
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(iALLA ATTACK, 
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was slic^ting for me to ujome,- whilst one of his 
slaves was hastilj' saddling my mule also. I could 
not make out what was the matter, but as the word 
‘•Galla” was in the month of every om', T suspected 
that an attack had hecn made upon the stores 
during the night by thos(' marauders, and began to 
be afraid that I had calculated too surely upon their 
being safe when at Dinuomalce. 

Getting myself ready as «]uie,kly as possibh', 1 Avas 
soon galloping along tlie road, follou ing Ginned !Mc- 
dina. \\'e stayed not a moment at Dinnomalee, but 
a look satisfied my great(‘st anxiety; for the stores 
were all safe, and 1 earcal I'or nothing dse, so with 
a mind much easier, I called out to Ginned Medina, 
for the first time, to ask what, and wluTe the dis- 
turbance was. He oidy turned his face towards 
me, as he called out ‘•Dophan,” and “Galla,” 
urging his mule on as he spoke, as if he Avislu'd he 
had Avings to fly at once to the little town of half- 
civilized ahainas, we had ])assed yesterday on this 
side of Kokki. \\ e overtook, and gradually left 

■ * f 

behind ns, all the Hy Souinaulee, uho, in a far-a- 
part, straggling line, ucre liaslening to the rescue. 
As we came up to each of these, a \ ain attempt was 
made to keep alongside of us, but our pace Avas too 
good, and avc entered alone; the small densely-A\moded 
valley, then along the deep ravine, and at length 
u pulled up on the camping ground we liad left yes- 
terday morning, when the leading camels of thej 
Hy Souinaulee Kafilah came in sight, and where 
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they had halted for the night ; the greater part of 
the Tajoiivah camels alone coming on after us to 
Dinnomaloe the same day. 

On our arrival, preparations were Indug hastily 
made by the Kafilah to proceed on the march to 
Dinnomalce ; all seemed conscious they had stayed 
in this place a night too long, ami anxious to get 
away before any other mishap should happen. Some 
busy talkers surrounded Ohincd .Mahomed and rhiu 
Jzaak, Avho had come in a lew minutes l)efore us, 
and w<'i'e listening to details of tiie deeds of blood, 
the evidc'nces oi' AAhich wc'rc* live still bleeding 
bodies, that lay nak('d in dilferent places upon the 
little green sloping ])anlv tliat rose from the stream, 
and u])on which the encampment stood. 

Carmel Ibrahim and anolluT of niy escort were 
busy paring tlu' skin of a goat, just killed, into the 
little twisted ” symbil,'’ or ormmienls, with which it 
is usual to adorn tlu' head, wrists, ankles, and also the 
weapons of warriors who ha\i‘ slain a foe. M hilst 
thus employed, they sung in a sharp falsetto voice 
some song of trium])h. their voic( s Ix'ing elevated 
considerably, as ('a cay fresh comer b om Diuiiomalee 
arrived. .Vbove us. to the left, the inhabitants of the 
little toAvn Avere inal i’lg sad lamentations, and loud 
sobbing cries oa^t the dead body of one of their 
people AA'ho hud been killed in the engagement. 

From Avhat avc AA'ere noAv told, it appeared that a 
little before sunrise, several Avomen of the Kafilah 
had gone down to a place at some distance from 

B 2 
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WOJU^N CAllUIKl) AWAY. 


the camp, where the little stream spi’cad out into a 
pool, to till their aifak'etahs and gourd-shells with 
Avatcr for the )narch. llere they were seized by a 
largo body of Ilittoo (lallas, Avho, during the night, 
had a|}|>roach('d the Kafilah, and AAcre lying con- 
oealofl in this situation. aAvaiting for the camels to 
be loaded, so that after an attack they might drive 
them Avith tlu'ir loads (piickly aAvay. On being 
discovered, the greater ])art sc'ized the wonu'u and 
canned them aAAay at once, Avhilst anollu'r body 
rushed OAcr the little stream hoping still to be abb' 
to surprise' the' Kafilah before the men had 
assembled for its protectieAU. One Dophanter man, 
Avho had folloAved tlu' Avonu'n, attenpAted to escape' 
by running toAA’arels the' cam]), but a ])ursuing (Jalla 
laiiuchexl his spear, iinel tritnsfixed him thremgh the 
bae'k, so that a Avenind AAas visible' uueh'r the' bivast, 
correspemeling te) the much lai'gen; e)ne' in the' back. 
His crie's, hoAA'e.'ve'r, calleel the lly Soumaule'e le) 
arras, of AA hemi more than (Imr time's the number 
of the Galla cejllecte'd immeeliate'ly, and be'fe)re tlie 
' lattc'r Avere aAAare' of the strength eef the' party they 
Avere about to attack, they Avere te)o ne'ar to e'seape 
some retributive punishme'ut. Imnu'eliate'ly the lly 
Soumaidee' saAv tlu'm comnie'ncing to re'tire, they 
Avere; e)n their fee't, fe)lloAving them fast ele)Avn the 
little sle)pc to tli'e brook, and succeeded in killing 
five of the dai ing i'e)bbcrs, before they could ase'ciul 
tiiC opposite bank. The rest made good their 
retreat to the main boely, whe) hael noAv got senne 
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distance with the women, and together formed a force 
far too great for the ITy Soinnanka; people to lu)])e to 
attack it with advantage. 'L’hey were obliged, tlu're- 
fore to halt, form a semicircular squatting line, and 
ho. passive .spectators of tlndr women, scn en of whom 
belongc'd to tin' Kalilah, and tliree to the town of 
iloplian. lu'ing carried away into captivity. 

Tliree Gallas wi'rc' killed by s])('ars, tin' others had 
been stabbc'd in the tliroat and chest, and [irobably 
di('d fighting fairly enougli. ( 'armel Ibrahim was one 
hap])y man-sla\ev, and also the brother of^Ioosa. and 
they kept up their .song of triumph all the lime we 
sta}e<l li('re, e\ce])t when they took mo to see the 
bodies of those* th(;y had kilh'd. I observed that the 
Dankalli do not practise tine brutal cu.stom of di.s- 
tiguring the slain, so common among the Amhara 
at tin' ])resent time, and Avhich was also a charac- 
teristic of J('wisli wartiu'o. Tin' arms and .shields, 
not only of the (Dallas who had lieen killed, but 
also nunu'rous otln'rs that the fugitives had thrown 
away, tell to the lot of those who ]neked tln'iu up 
in the latter case, and to the victors in the former, 
'fwo of tin' other succe'ssful Ih Soumaulee' were so 
busy fixing in their OAvn belts the newly-obtained 
knives, which wen* much bettc'r than thi'ir own. 
that they did not atti'inpt to raist' the song, like 
Carmel and his friend, who, pi'rhaps. only did it to 
attract my attention. Ohmed Medina infornn'dme 
that T must give them a prt'sent. and upon my 
asking wliy, he said it was tin* custom for masters 
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REWARD OF BRAVERY. 


SO to reward brave servants. He assured me that 
the chief of the town of Dophan had already given 
them a goat, and that the Wallasmah Avould also 
do the same. Seeing that it Avas the general cus- 
tom, and as they had only been doing llu'ir duty, not 
a.s aggressors, but as men defending their Avi\ es and 
propertA', 1 promisi'd them a bullock. On my doing 
this they Avould insist upon decorating my head Avith 
a symbil, or AArcath of twisted goatskin, like them- 
seh'cs, but I managed to induce them at last to place 
it on my hat instead, llefore av(' left tlu' ground, 
I asked Olimed jNledina, if the dead O alias Avould 
be buried, lie looked at me, rathc'r astonislied at 
the question, but thinking. T sujqmse, that 1 kncAv 
no better, In* said, very shortly, ‘’Koran yahklur” 
(the ravens Avill eat them). 

Our curiosity beilig satisfied, Ave noAv follo.Aved 
the camels, already some distance on tlieir AA ay to 
Dinnomalee, con\ ersing as Ave rode along upon llie 
events of the morning. The II y Souiuaulec nu;n 
Avere too excited to think of tlie captiAC girls taken 
from amongst them never to return, but several 
of the Avomeu of the Kafilah 1 noticc'd Avith tear- 
shot eye mourning the loss of some friend or rela- 
tion. No usual occupation, such as plaiting the 
palm leaf into a*broad ribbon, to be soAved after- 
wards into mats,, filled their hands, no familiar 
salutations as 1 passed by enlivened the way Avith 
smiles, but each Avith a long rope fastened around 
the jaw of a camel led strings of five or six 
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of these animals, that followed in their peculiarly 
quiet manner, the path tlieir sorrowing conductre-ss 
pursiuTl. 

Myself and others of the party who were 
mounted soon went a-hcad, and had it not been 
for repeated stojqiages on the road to relate to 
those still coming, alt wtj had learned of the deed 
of blood, we should ha\e returned to Dinnomalce 
by ten o’clock ; as it rvas, the sun had passed the 
meridian nhen w(' arrived, and rve found there an 
('(pially busy scene, but of a very different eharcacter, 
to the one we had been partial witnesses of at 
Dophan. 

During our absence the ^Vallasmah Mahomed, 
attended by his brother, tAvo sons, his scribe, and 
a whole host of armed follorvers, had come into 
Farree, and just at the moment w(' passed the first 
trees on our side that inclosed the open space 
Avherc stood the stores, salt, and mcrchaiulise of 
our KaKlali, that officer and Ids party emerged 
from the jungl\ wood opposite; the M allasmah 
riding upon a mule, tlie rest walking, and among 
those the bearc-rs of (he silver mounted shield, and 
the silver sword of office were most conspicuous. 

The Wallasa.ah ]'dahomed, tlie hereditary rrince 
or Governor of Efat, imbodied m||»idea of a dull, 
sensual, yet cunning man. There was nothing in 
his countenance to recommeivd him ; bloated, with 
a heavy stupid expi'cssion, a little relieved certainly 
by small restless eyes that glanced at me whenever 
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he* tliouglit 1 was not looking at him. Pcrha])S his 
fleshy turned up nose might he termed by some 
physiognomists an aspiring feature, and his chubby 
mouth, from having lost all his tec'th, or nearly so, 
•was continually muml)ling something or other, or 
(dse muncliing a little; branch of u ormwood. I will 
not charge him Avith being actually sober, nor 
Avould ]i(', I think, liaA*' sAvorn upon the Koran 
that he was so himself; but a bad h('adachc was 
plead('d for tin; narrow rag of blue' cotton that 
bound a lai'ge fresli green leaf u])on liis tbn'heafl. 
This application, I was told, was to ])roduce a 
sense of coolness in tin; ]»art affected, and to aid 
its ('fleets it Avas frequently wetted by an attendant 
Avith Avater from a gourd shell, carried for this 
pAirpos('. 

On my going up to speak to the old gentleman, 
Avho had already seated himsc'lf upon a mat in the 
round shade; of one of tlu' trc'cs, he A ('ry politely 
(IreAV up his legs more under him, and invited me 
Avith a wave of his hand to be seated by his side'. 
An inspection of my carabine immediately follow(;d 
this ; juitting it up to his slioedder he glanc(;d 
his eye along the bai ivls, and then turned round, 
Avith a nod and a sly Avink, as if he Avished me 
to b('lieve that^ie knew all about it. ITx; noAv 
asked, through Ohmed Medina, iff had any letters, 
^k 1 ncA'er supposing that they Avould be taken 
fj'om me, I told liim there w'ere tAVo packets aa^IucIi 
1 must deliver to the British Embassy at .\nkobar 
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that (lay if possible. Sayinf>; this, I got up, and 
pointing to the sun intimated that it would be too 
late unless 1 started ; but inniu'diately eatching hold 
of the skirt of my blonsi' he pulled me doAvn again, 
saying, “ I must s(ay with him, tor tlu' King had 
ordered that I was to rcauaiu at harn'c, and not go 
any farther into the country.” This was fully ex- 
jdaiiH'd by Ohined Medina, wlio also told mo that 
Ebin Izaak had Ix'en oblig('d lo give up the letters 
and (h'spatelu's ^\ llilst I luid Ix'en talking to the old 
man. 

I liad Ix'eu misled, tliough most unintcmtionolly 
on the part of Mr. Crulteuden, by his information 
of the gr('at honour and reveixmee witli which the 
King of Slioa. Sahale Selasst'c, tn'ated the members 
of our ]!oUtical mission, and 1 had sup])os('d it was 
nier('ly u('(‘essary for me to b(' tlu' beaivr of d(’- 
spatehes from the coast, to be rc'ct'ived Avith all 
cordiality and fre(alom from suspicion as to the 
motives of my a isit on )ny arrival in Shoa, IfoAv 
disappointed 1 Avas may be imagiiual Avlum, instead 
of being ix'rmitted to ]n'oce(xl at once to the 
n'sideiicy in Aukobar, 1 found myself a prisoner ; 
and on my telling the ^^’allaslnah that my queen 
Avoidd be Acr} angry avIu'u slu' canu' to hear of the 
Icttc'rs being taken from uao, he very coolly 
threatened to haA'e me chained, confirming the 
interpretation of Dinned AJedina, by placing his 
tAvo Avrists logetlier as if bound. As I saAV he Avas 
in earliest, afiA that if I said any more it might. 
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perliap.s, place our ambassador in a worse position 
than what lie soi'iucd to be in, I restrained my 
feelings, and retired to think over my situation and 
what I concei^•ed to be that of the mission in Shoa. 
Having sent a short note by a messenger the day 
before to ( aptain Harris, announcing my arrival, 
I postponed taking any decided stejis until I 
received his answer, for 1 noiv contemplated 
making my escajie back again, to take the news 
to Aden of the condition of onr embassy, the 
members of A\hich wore stated to be prisoners 
like myself. 

I had not sat alone long, when some of the Wal- 
lasmah’.s people came to tell me 1 must go to 
Farree with them. 1 aski'd for my mule, but 
found it had been taken away to have the benefit, 
as they significantly told nu', of the King’s own 
jiastnrage. 'I'here was nothing to be done but 
to accompany them ; so telling some of the lly >Sou- 
maidec to come to I'arree the next morning to see 
me, and if I were not tliere to go on to Ankobar, I 
proccixled with my gnid(‘s,^or guards, to the same 
house 1 slept in th<' last night ; and the ri'ady 
smiling welcome, the little busth' to r('ceiv(; me 
cordially, T imd with from tbe good-natured 
inmates, was sornt' s('t-off to the brutal indifference 
of the state-gaol ev ; for such office also I found was 
filled by the hcaid of the customs of Shoa, the 
*^bigass, or frontii^r governor of Efat, the obse- 
quious spiteful pluralist the Wallasmah Mahomed. 
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I passed the niglit, having received no answer to 
ray note from Ankobar, Avishing for the day, still 
hoping that I might be mistaken in my fears, and 
that some of the members of the embassy would 
come to congratulati! me on my safe arrival, and 
free me from tln^ anxiety, restraint, and espionage 
1 Avas iioAV annoyed Avith ; for two sentinels Avere 
constantly on duly in the little enclosure, and 
always present in the house, Avhen 1 receded visits 
even from my Ily Soumaulce friends. 

The next day came, but no news from Ankobar. 

I amused myself as avcII as I could, Avriting up my 
notes and settling small accounts Avith my escort 
and those) of thc' Ivatilali people, from AAdiose impor- 
tunities on tbe road I had relieved myself by 
promises of jirc'scmts in Shoa, and avIio iioav came 
for paper, needles, buttons, scissors, and razors. 
Almost all that 1 possessed was diA'ided among them 
as some little return for thc'ir continued kindness 
and fidelity to me on the road ; for I had little to 
oom]daiu of exc(*pt the continual falsehoods and 
])('tty dc’ccits practised iiiAariiibly by the Tajourah 
people. J'ivcu Ohmed Medina was not altogether 
exempt from this failing ; but it Avas from a motive of 
Avcll-meant kindness, m) that I should not be able to 
detect the number of instances that little attempts 
AA^ere made to impose upon me, and Avhich he 
thought might lead to expostulation and angry 
discussions. 
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CHAr'i'KR TI. 

Dotained at Farn.'c. — Xo iu*\vs from Anko1)ai’. — Fear all is not 
ri£»*]it. — Fs(‘ji.j)o from my conlinomouL — lioaoh (irarcla Mulloo. 
— -Followed hy oftlcrrs of Wallasiiiah. — Compromise matters. — 
Return to Farree.' — llriuality of Wallasmali. — Idamiing escape 
to tlie coast witli IFy Soumaiilee.^ — Arrival of Mr. Scott from 
Ankolmr.' — Cliief eaus(‘ (d my detiuition. 

I STAvr.i) ill J'iUTce anxiously awaitiii”- some lunvs 
from till' embassy, until the 2otli ; but lU'itlier note 
nor niesscn,<j,('r eanu' to r<‘lieve tlie snspense 1 
in. Th(! iiiglit Ix'fore, Olnned Medina, howevi'r, 
had railed ujioii me, and told me tliat all ivas ri<>ht 
as regarded their jKTsonal safetv. but iidbrnu'd me 
that my note from the Dinnomah'c' bad luxai inter- 
cepted by tlie Wallasmali, and tliat none of the 
Eiiglisli in Sima knew that 1 was in tbc> country. 
T made np my mind, on bearing this, to^ attempt 
g('tting to Ankobar tlie nexf morning, if it were 
possible; atid accordingly, before it was light, 
opened tlie little wicket that served for the door, 
pa.s.sed unohs(*i'ved tin* two sentinels who lay 
wrapped up in their body cloths fast aslci'p, and was 
soon some distance on the wroim roatl ; that is to 
say, the most circuitous one to .Ankobar. 1 thought 
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that I Avas not (wactly right, and mooting souk; 
laboun'i's going into tlio fields to work, I asked tin' 
way, hy repeating the word, Ankobar. I'lioy Avon; 
too nnrcli surprised to spt-ak, but poiub'd in tiie 
direetion of tlu' road, and I loft them staring after 
me Avith a \Aondering look, as if to ask Avhat AAOuld 
come next. llaAing roaclu'd a A'illago about fivt* 
miles to tlie north-AACst of loirroo, 1 found it 
impossible' to go on, it haAing bt-on one continual 
ascent along the rougliest and most A\ inding ])ath 
that can Avt'll bo imsiginod. Oppre'SKcd Avith diiil- 
oulty of breathing, fatigiu-d, and foot-sore, I turned 
toAvard the door of the iirst house, and sitting doAvn 
on a stone, made' sigiAs that 1 Avantod sonu' Avatc'r. 
Hon'upon such a, screaming aaos set up ley the only 
inmates, two nake'd cbildnm, that it could not Iuiac 
been exceeded if 1 had infimab'd that they A\ere 
about to 1)(' d('A ()Ui (‘d. ’I'heir cries brought two other 
little girls, aaIio came running round the house, but 
seeing me, promptly turned h'ack. tnnddingoA <'r('ach 
other to get out of the Avay. c.o!ifrii)uting as tliey lay 
not a little to the frantic roaring of the children 
inside. ' 

The noise soon hrougld all the disppsablc people, 
men and Avonu'ii of al; ages, who had not left the 
village f<>r tluar Inf'ours in tlie fields. aa Iio soon recog- 
nised in their v ^ or a ( • a pt or KgA jhian, as the Abys- 
sinians call alt .»ito men. 1 aaus glad to find that 
the character fiwined to In; a very res]>cctod one, 
although the ^rst evulcuce I had of it, A\as the 
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GAKCIA MULLOO. 


numerous beggars for articles, the names of which I 
did not understand. 'I'hey invited me into the liouse 
out of the sun, and a largo wooden mortar was laid 
on its side for me to sit upon, whilst se^'eral women 
employed themselves scorching some coffee beans, 
in a coarse earthenn are saucer over a little wood 
fire in the centre of a circular lu'arth, tliat 
occupied the middle of the room. 'I’he whole 
house consisted of this one apartment, the sur- 
rounding wall being composed of sticks placed 
close together, and about four fec't high, upon 
which rested a straw thatched roof frame of light 
bamboo, well blackened with the smoke. 

I had not long arrived at riarcia ]\Iulloo, the 
name of the village, bcf()r(' T Avas followed by a 
large body of men armed Avith spears and staves,' 
and dragging along AA-ith them, most uuAvilliugly, 
my old grey mule. The misselauiK'c of I’anee, 
whom I kncAv, Avas at the head of the party, and 
appeared very Avell pleased to se(' me, addressing me 
with great politeness, though 1 could not under- 
stand a Avord that he said. I took care, hoAvcver, 
in Arabic, to chaige him and tlu' 'W'allasmah with 
incivility, a)||^ AA-ant of hospitality, for detaining me 
so long in Farree against my Avill, and also AA'ith 
having, like a thief, stolen the note I had sent to 
lAakobar. As we had been noAv joined by a man 
Fnamed Brekka, Avho understood; isyh at I said, he 
interpreted for us, and afforded the missclannce an 
oppoftunity in reply, of throAving the whole blame 
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Tipon the Wallasinah, whose servant he was, at 
the same time hc’gging- me to return w'ith him, for 
Avhieh purpose, and for my accommodation, he had 
hrought my mule along with him. I positively 
refused, on the yjlca, that tlicir King had promis(,‘d 
mine, that Ihiglishrncn Avere to travel ’unmo- 
lested through the country, alludiiig to the treaty, 
and that, accoidingly. if they now used force to 
take me l.)ac‘lv to l''arr('e, it would bring the matter 
to an issue, and my peo[)le would then see the 
real value of the word of Sahale Selassec. Seeing 
1 was determined not to return with tlu'm they 
agreed to eoni])roniise the matter, u])on my 
promising to remain at (iarcin Mulloo, and not 
attempt to pro('eed farther toAvards Ankobar, until 
the King's pleasure' r('s])eeting me should be 
knoAvu. 'I'his 1 Avas imhreed to do by the missel- 
aunee’s pacitic a])])('al that 1 Avould not do anything 
AAdiich Avoiild occasion hiju to hi' im])risoncd, and 
all his property confiscated. 

Our interpreter, lin'kka, Avas a scamp of a 
renegado, avI'o had been a Christian, but AA-as 
coiiA’erted to tlu' Islam iaith, by the promise of a 
situation under Oie AVallasmah, A^ose district, 
the province of Kfat. is inhabited ehietiy by 
Mahomedans. The contiguity of the CAAm faiths 
among a people of one origin, affoVds an interesting 
opportunity of oxainining die first effect of 
diflerences in religious belief, and Avhich leads, 
in the course of time, to the divisioiA of one family 
of man into two distinct nations, diffeiing in 
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THE REUNION OF AIANKIND. 


customs, pursuits, and even, after a lapse of time, 
in physical features. 

The same dispersing operation of 0])inioii, hut 
more advanced, is to he observed in tlu' separation, 
at the present day, of the Dankalli and Souniauh'o 
tribes,’ and to any zealous student of the science of 
all sciences, humanity, or tlu' natural liistory of 
man, it is indispensably lu'ca'ssary that he should 
visit the countries of Abyssinia, of Sennaav, and 
Adal, Avliere he will tind <ollec,teil, as at a C('ntre, 
the originals of all the different vaib'ties into 
which idiysiologists have dividc'd tin- human race ; 
and where, at this moment, the i)rinei])al causes of 
the great moral change in the condition of man. con- 
secpientnpon tin' flood, may l)e obseiacd in full opera- 
tion, and ])roducing tin* sanu' effects of dis])ersion. 
Christian civilization, which ])oints to a future 
union, is the antagonizing ]irinci])l<' to the opinion 
disturbing oiu', which, I believe, alone separates and 
divides mankind; and I could wish to sec*, here, in 
intertropical Africa, a Mission of enlightened 
ministers of the (los])el, whose object should be 
simply to spread the easily understood doctrine of 
one Clod, an^that love and truth are the redeeming 
principles in the character of man, to la'store him 
to that state of excellence firuu which he has 
fa^m. 

it being arranged I should stay at Garcia 
Mulloo, a supply of bread and beer was ordered 
by the misselanee, who had been smit for to see 
aft^lilhis duty ; the same officer of the town of 
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I'arrce, returning there with his party, taking iny 
mule along with them, and leaving Brekka and 
another man to keep me company, as was said, but 
in fact, to keep guard over me. A disjointed con- 
versation Avith the former served to amuse me 
(luring the rest of the day. lie gave me some in- 
formation respecting the Mmbassy, and of the dis- 
like entertained by Sahah' Scdassc'e to the English ; 
which surprised me considerably, nor Avould I at 
first b('li('ve it, but ascrila'd the; statement to the 
ill feeling and jc'alousy witli Avhich the visit of our 
Political Mission to tlu' C'ourt of Shoa, Avas vu-Avod 
by the IMahomedaus of Efat. 

To the afternoon, Brekka AAalked (Ioaau to Ir'arrce, 
and aa'Ik'U Ik' returiu'd, told me lie bad scam a 
letter for me, and a messenger from Ankobar, and 
that if 1 Avisln'd to see them 1 must go to that 
toAvn. I did not hesitate a moment, but Avas now 
as 'anxious to be olf, as I Avas befiire obstinately 
bent upon remaining. 7’he uoavs of Bn'kka being 
confirmed by the arrival of a nu'ssenger from the 
Wallasniah, AAOtb the same informaticAii, I started 
inmu'diately. 1 conceived that the not sending 
the Icth'r to (larci-’ IMidloo. Avas perh^s intended 
as a kind of puuishmen.. lor my breaking prison in 
the morning. 

In about an hour ami a-half, *aa' 0 AA cre again 
crossing the little stream AA'hich fioAvs at the base of 
the hill on Avhich Farree stands ; and 1 Avas soon 
seated in my old quarters, whilst Brekka Avent 

VOL. II. c 
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VISIT TO AVAIXASMAH. 


to obtain for me the expected note. When he 
returned, he brought me an ordc'r to go to tlic 
W^allasmah myself, as he wanted to see mo ; and who 
occupied a house upon one of the little eminences 
ojiposito to mine. I was not long in presimting 
myself in obedience to this summons, and fouml 
that gentleman sitting upon a larg(' oxskin 
spread upon the ground, [taring liis to<! nails 
with an old [docket knife. As 1 came round 
the low stone fence against whicli lie h'aned, he 
cast his eyes upon me, and growled a very sinistt-r 
kind of salutation, asking m(' in broken Arabic 
hoM' T did. I now reqiu'sted him to give me the 
letter from Ankobar, but he only shook bis head. 
T asked to sec tlu' messmiger, and with a chuckle 
of triumphant cunning, he pointed with the open 
knife to tlu' fastened door of an outhoirsi', an action 
which 1 readily interpreti'd to mean, He is there, 
in prison.’’ I did not .say a word more, but walked 
away in high dudgeon, overturning a rude Abys- 
sinian who, with spear and shield [luslu'd against 
me, as if to pn'vcnt my exit wlu'n I made my w<% 
out through a little wicket in the stick enclosure 
that surrounded the hous(\ 

The worst of my situation was, that 1 had no 
friends near, all the Ify Soumanlee and 'J’ajourah 
people being .'tccording to custom, obliged to 
locate themsi'lves during their stay in Shoa, in a 
little town called Channo, situated about two 
m^es to the north-east of JFarree, wliere tliey are 
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comp(‘llc(l to Icixvo their sliields and spears wlien they 
go hirtlu'r into the interior of the country. I had 
to send for any of these to come to me, but either 
it was too late in the day, being after sunset, or 
oixh'rs had been issued to the contrary, for I coidd 
induce no one to take a message from me either to 
OhiiK'd Medina or Carmel Ibrahim. I was obliged, 
therefori', to remain quiet for tlie night, being deter- 
mined, howcu er, on tlic morrow to escape into the 
Adal eoiintiy, and carry tin* news back, wliich 
ot]ieiA\is(i might bc' a long time in reaching Aden, 
of the actual condition of tilings in Shoa ; where, 
instead of the Imglish being courted and caressed, 
as was belicAod to be the case nhen 1 was in 
Tajourah, they w<'v<'. in fact, the objects of the 
most jealous suspicion, and snbjecti'd to the most 
tyrannical surveillance, if not actually in jirison. 

Th(' early pait of the morning of tiu' 2{)th of 
iMay was occupied in projc'cting the plan of my 
escape with Carmel Ibrahim and Adam Buvrah, 
the latter of Avhom having assisti'd l.ient. Barker 
in getting through the Adal country uftvr that 
gentleman had left the Hurrah Kalilah, I could the 
more contidmitly ’'''ly upon, although 1 had not the 
least doubt of the fidelity or trustworthiness of the 
former. These two had ceilib with Alice tlu' hirst 
to laugh with me at my attempt of getting to 
Ankobar the day before, and endeavoured to soothe 
and interest mo, as they thought, by showing how’ 
they would disembotvcl the old fat M allasmah 
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if they hail him in their country. My proposal to 
go back was mot with their decided approbation. 
It was according!)' arranged that Carmel and Adam 
should accom]iany me in the evening, whilst the rest 
of the escort were to rennain, and during tlu' night 
manage to steal my mule, and as many more as flu-y 
could, and join us at the little Wahaina town 
llophan, beyond which they kiuwv ver\ avoII no 
attempt Avould be made to pursue us. 

T was in the act of making a lew cartridges for 
my anticipated return journey, when 1 heard a 
loud cry of ‘‘ Commander, Commander,” an Knglish 
AA'ord, by Avliich the Ahyssinians had been tauglit to 
d('signate the head of tlu‘ ^Hssiou. 'Two or three 
of the inhabitants of Farrce came also in a great 
hurry to call me out of tin- house, and tell me that 
SOUK' Cypt or other was ap]>r()aching. 1 was 
equally eag('r, and evc-n ran in a most undignified 
manner to me('t this messenger of light, who, 
mounted on a mule, now appeared upon the 
.summit or crest of tin' road before it (h'seends into 
the little hollow' where stands the mark('t-])lace. 
Tliere Avas a great air of ci\ilization about him. 
He Avore a broad-brimmed hat, somoAvhat like my 
oAA'ii, covered Avith Avhite cotton cloth, a sailor’s 
lai'ge pf'a-jacket belfftd round his Avaist, an old 
pair of grey clieck troAvsers, and came Avith a sober 
peady pace along the narrow path. 

i met him as he dismounted beneatl) the few 
mii^a-trees, and after a hearty shake of the hand, 
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invited him to iny hotel. He then iutrodnccd 
himself as ]Mr. R. Scott, the siirvcyiiif:^ draughtsman 
attached to th(^ aMission. 

His tirst explanation was the cause of his non- 
arrival sooner, which was owing to the utter 
ignorance of ,iny arrixal on tJic ])art of Captain 
Harris, the chief of the Rmbassy, until the night 
but one before, when the King had forwarded 
by one of his ])ages txvo notes, which I had cn- 
deavoureil to send to him, the last one dated from 
Hinnonialee. '.riie otluT was the one which had 
b('en sent l)y Esau Ibi-ahim, who, it uill be nmami- 
berc'd, was despatched from Midlu, on the other 
side of the Hawash, with a note to Aukobar, 
informing Captain Harris of my In'ing on the road 
with stores. Roth these letters had been inh'r- 
cepted and detaimal, until public rumour spreading, 
the King coidd not hax’c kept the Ihnliassy much 
longer ignorant of my being in the country; and 
he therefore made a \ irtue of nci essitx , and sent 
the letters before they win e demanded. 

An ansxver had been sent to nu' by Capt. Harris 
the day before by tlu' nu'ssenger now in ])rison, 
confined by the Vallasinah for having brought a 
letter for me, after the King had issued orders 
that all eorrcs])ondenct' betxvec'U the English 
already in the country and thost arriving should 
be prevented. Mr. Scott was not at all surprisefl 
when I informed him of the circumstance, though 
I certainly considenxl such a proceeding to be very 
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much at Yaviaiico with tlic conditions and stipula- 
tions I uas given to understand were contained 
in the comuiercial treaty. I could not ludp 
remarldng this, and Mr, 8cott tlu'n (candidly 
admitted the King did not know th(' cliaractcr or 
purport of the paper he had signed ; and liad only 
heen made aware of the new resjanisibili lie's he 
had incurred, by a. sharply weneleel exposlnlatory 
letter, writlcn by ^Ir. Ivrapf, in accorebince to 
the diefation of (’aptaiu Jlavris, eai an occasion 
subsequenth' to the signing of the' tre-aty, when 
despatches and letters coming up tVoni the' coast 
were inte're‘e'])tcd anel detaine'd t()r seeme lime by 
the orders of the King. Singularly eiKmgh. this 
infeirmatiem was corroboratcel byOhmeel JMe'elina,whe) 
told me; that mv letter from l)iune)m<de'C hael not 
betm e'anieel to Captain Harris, but lee the' King, 
who wante'd to find out n hctlie'v the- Ihiglish n e'ie 
his frie’uels or nt»t, anel was trying my disposition 
and that e)f the Commaneler (Captain llarris)''d)y 
this harsh tre'atment of me ; a kind e)f cxpe'riment, 
in fact, to sec what wonlel be; hemie bj' us, and how 
far he hael limiteel his authority by attaching his 
signature to the treaty. Any ich'a of granting 
public benefit, at the ex 2 )onse of his prerogative was 
never entertained for a moment, the intentions of 
the King being limiteel to shewing personal favour 
alone, which he is ever ready to concede even now 
to English travellers, nruch as he coinplffins of the 
conduct of the Mission in Shoa as regards their 
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political misdoings; rnoi'c especially of the great 
insult offered to liim hy tlio unfortunate letter 
before {dluded to, and ndiicli was wordcsl so 
unguardedly, that the King, on receiving it, might 
Avt'll, considering his great rt'gard for IMr. Krapf 
previously, turn to him and say, in a tom' that 
implied more of sorrow than of anger, “ Did you 
AAT-ite that, my lather ?” 
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riJAPTER 111. 

Staving at Farrcc witli !Mr. Scott. — Both placed under parole. — 
Description of the houses of Farree. — Of the Hour mill. — Some 
. remarks upon the origin of the Auduira. — Dr. Fricluird U[»ou 
id(‘ntity of the Amhara with the Autoiuali of Herodotus. — 
Physical characters of the ]»eo]de. — Tnter\i»Av with thi' Wallas- 
mali.— Salf[K‘tre rock. — Province of Efat.- — Taho leave of f]scoi’t. 

- — Tyrannical conduct of the Wallasmah. 

M(uj 26, 1842. — After Mr. Scott joined nn* at 
Farree, 1 considered that all my troiddes w(n’e at 
an end, although I had still to go above fifty mil(;.s 
before 1 could meet the m('jnl)ers of the llritish 
Political Mission who had acconi])anied the King 
to his residence at Angolahlah, tin* most western 
town of his dominions. An establishment was 
still kept up at Ankobar, situated about one third of 
th(^ way between farree and .Angolahlah, at the 
head of which was the naturalist attached to the 
IMission, Dr. Roth, with whom was Mr. llernatz, 
the aj tist, and there also Mr. Scott was stationed. 
Captain Harris tjic Ambassador, Captain (iraham, 
the second in command, and Mr. Assistant-Surgeon 
Kirk, lived at Angolahlah, where I nosv expected 
to be permitted to go by my gaoler the Wallasmah. 
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I found, however, I was reckoning witliout my 
host, for a new difficulty liiul arisen, from the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Scott liaving come down to 
Favree without the ])erniission of Walda-anna, 
tlie (joVernor of Ankobar. Ifc was accordingly 
{jiven to understand that he must considc'r himself 
a prisoner with me until the pleasure of the negoos 
slioidd be known as to our disposal. It was in 
vain wo expostulated with our surly gaoler; we 
Aver(' to !)(' opposed by force if we attempted to 
l(!av(' Farrce, and otlu'v sentimds were charged 
Avitb th(' cave of us. Something w(' did effect, and 
that was the liberation of the nu'ssenger who was 
d('tected bi'ingiiig me a letter the day before, for as 
soon as this reepn-st n as made to the 'NVallasmah it 
was at once accedc'd to, and the man was ordered 
to be s('t at liberty. Taking this as an evidence of 
some relaxation of tlie liar.sh treatment rvith nhich 
we had been treated, we sat sometime chatting 
with the old gentleman, and I hinted my intention 
of making him some present if he would honour 
me so till’ as to acce])t of my ])oor gifts. AVlum we 
got up from the ground where wo had been sitting, 
the Wallasmali directed his son, a tine young man 
about three oi’ foui and twenty years old, to accom- 
jrany us to our re.sidence ; a. sufficient intimation of 
his Ixnng graciously disposed, \yithout the broad 
hint given by one of his follorvcn's, who whispered 
into the ears of IMr. Scott, “ Give your memolagee 
to that man.” Our imprisoned .servant not making 
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Ids appearance before Ave left tlio AVallasmah, we 
asked where ho aa hs, and were surprised to hear that 
he had h'ft Farree for An^olahlah without seeing 
us, blit Avlucii wo supposed lie had been obliged to 
do, so that there should be no chance of oiir slip- 
ping a note into his hands for our friends in that 
toAvn. 

We returned to our house, and for the rest of 
the day amused oursch es AA'ith heai iug and telling 
whatcA'cr most interesh'd us, Ai hether of home or 
foreign neAVs. I must obser\(^ that a' ])r('sent of 
three jiii'ces of calico and a pound of guiipoAvder 
Avus made to tlie \\ allasmab, aa Iio sent us back his 
compliuu uts, and that he was biglily delighted Avith 
thi^ ])r('sent. but Avould be oblig(>d for a little more 
gun])OAvder. 

Mr. Scott and I w('r(> ('nlerfuined and taken care 
of for four days in f'arn'e, mnch to our discomfort 
and vexation. Fortunately this gcmtleman had 
brouglit Avith hiin two native ser\ants, avIio made 
themsi'lves useful by marketing iind cooking 
during the term of our eontineiiK'iit, so Ave sutfered 
nothing from Avant of h)od. 'We could also walk 
about th(' straggling town on idc'dging our word 
that AV(! AAxmld not attempt to escaj.e, although our 
parole Avas not deemed sutricient, for, like Buona- 
parte at St. Ileleiia, tAAai sentinels, on such ('.xcur- 
<sions, ahvays folloAsed at a certain distance in our 
rear. 

Many of the houses in I'arree, instead of being 
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the usual circle of (-loscly iilaced sticks, some five 
feet high and snnnounted by a liigh conical straw 
roof, are jiartial excavations in the soft trachytic 
stone, so as to leave a back and sides of natural 
rock. Over tins is laid a fiat roof, consisting of 
nntiimnied rafters covi'red by a thick layer of 
brusliwood, n[)on whicli is placed a layer of earth 
soni(' inches in thickness, well stamped doivn with 
tlie feet. A front of wattled sticks, in whicli the 
entrance is made, completes the house, and in one 
such as (Ids was I lodged during my stay in this 
town. 

The internal arrangements ivere equally simple. 
,A ri'ised platform of stones and clay, about hvo 
feet high, occupied one half of the single apart- 
ment, and u[)on one end of this, reaching to the 
roof, stood a huge butt-likc* basked, smoothly 
jdastered over inside and out with clay. 'I’his ivas 
the family granary, in which was preserved the 
teff secfl, or nheat, from the depredations of the 
nuuK'rous mice that are a thorough pest in Abys- 
sinia. In a coiaier beloiv, stood side by side two of 
th(‘ jieculiar handmills used in this country, each 
consisting of a larg<' flat stone of cellular lava, 
two feet long and one broad, raised upon a 
rude pedestal of stones and mud, about one foot 
and a half from the ground. TJie rough surface 
of this stone sloped gradually down from behind 
forwards into a basin-Jike cavity, into whicli the 
flour falls as it is ground. A second stone, grasped 
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in the hand of the noman who grinds, weighs 
ahont tlirec pounds, honeath which, as it is moved 
up and doAvn the inclined ])lano of the under mill- 
stone, the grain is ciushed, and gradually con- 
verted into a coarse Hour. 

This is th(' same kind of mill that was used by 
the ancient Egyptians, and is ix'pic'sented in the 
excellent work Aipon those ])eo])le, reccmtly written 
by Sir (f. Wilkinson, although In* describes it as 
being used for fulling clothes, having mistake'll, 
I su])pose, the flour represente'd as falling into the 
cup-like recipient for a stream of A\ater. i obser\’e, 
also, in another [ilate in the same work, a repre- 
sentation of this mill, hut without any allusion to 
its real ]uirpos('s. illose.s. in the iiftli \crso of tJic 
eleventh chapter of Exodus, (U'serihes exactly the cha- 
racter of th(' occupation, and the instrument, where 
he .sjieaks of the niaid-.scr\ant that is heliind the 
mill, ’ for women an* only employi'd on this duty, 
and they always stand in the rear, leaning forward 
over their work. \ Cry few houses, those only of 
the poorest p('o})lo, havi' hut one mill ; generally 
two or morc^ stand side by side in a row, and 
the number is always nn'iitioned Avhen the idea i.s 
Avished to he coineycd of the large dependent 
retinue that the master of the house feeds. 

-V feAV large'. Jars containing Avater, or ale, 
ranged along oiu' side of the hou.se, and a shield 
hung from the jerojccting ('iid of one^ of the; sticks 
that formed the' front, Ave.'re the only article.s that 
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occupied pvoinincut positions as furniture in niy 
residence. I’liree or four “ inaceroitsh,” or earth- 
enAvarc pots for cookin'^-, generalh' lay upsc't in tlie 
wliite Avood ashes contained in the lar<re circular 
h(!arth that occupied a portion of the floor opposite 
to the mills; and some ft’ tlf(‘ necessary but small 
instruments for clearing or spinning cotton Avere 
placed Avhen not Ix'ing us('d upon a skin hag, in Avhich 
a (piantity of tliat useful material Avas contained. 

T Avas A’(‘ry mucii struck Avith the extreme con- 
t.-asts that c'nd(l he dvuAvn h('t\\e('n tlu' inhabitants 
of I'V.rnM' and the Dankalli lletkmins. 'fhe largi' 
aiul portly l()rms of tlu' former, their apparent 
loA'c of (|uiet. the aff(’eti(»n tlu'v eA'incc'd for their 
children, and that of tlie children for their ])arcnts', 
Av(Te all points characteristic of tlu'se great 
difl’c'rencc's. 'flu' physiognomy of the tAAo peo])le 
exhibited cfptally AarAing features, ami as the men 
of Farre(' are a good typi; of the real Amhara 
popidatiou, I shall I'udeavour to giAe an id('a of 
the form of the countenance and the head peculiar 
to this family of man, by a description ilraAvn from 
my first ohserAations in that toAvn. Avhere the people 
liaA’c less admixtuH' of vialla blood, than the inha- 
bitants of the table laud of .Shoa aboA O and beyond 
them. 

'I'his Avill be ])recedi'd, hoAveAcr. by some 
necessary, and, I belicAC. novel information 
respecting the origin of tin' Amhara, Avhich 1 
became acquainted Avith during my residence in 
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Slioa, and wliich lias hccn singularly confirmed by 
a comparison of the reports and prejudices I noted 
down Avhih' in that country, Avith recoich'd circum- 
stances of the earlier history of Egypt, and of other 
])OAverful ('inpires that once existed along the 
course of the Nile. 

Auduu’a, AA'hich Avord is at present only used to 
designate the Christian population of ^.Abyssinia, 
AA'as, ]ireA ious to the introduction of the Alahoinedan 
religion, tlu' descriptm' appellation of an extensi\'t' 
red jieople, Avho ])rinci])allA occu})ied tlie eastern bor- 
der of the Abyssinian table land, from the latitmh' 
of Alassoah in the north to tliat of lalo- Zui in the 
south. To the AACst of these, and occupying the 
portion of the table land in that dirc'ction, liA'cd 
a people decidedly different in their comjiiexioii, 
their features, their hnigua^e, their religion, and 
their customs. Tlu'.se avch' tlu’ < i'on,';as, or AgoAA s. 
AA’ho I belicA'c to liave l»ccii the (>riginal ])oss('ssors 
of the Avhole platt'au, until a jKoiod remarkable 
in history, aaIicu the Kin[K ror of Aleriic or Ethiopia 
located upon a portion of tlieir country, tho^(' 
disaffected soldiers of I’saninieticus aaIio had sought 
an asylum in his kingdom. A\ (Te I not couAinci-d 
that th(' .Amhaia po])ulation of Abyssinia, at tlie 
present day, can b(' ])hysically demonstrated to b(' the 
descendants of these fugitiA'Os from Egypt, I, Avould 
^not venture to adAance such an innoAatiou upon 
the generally reci'ived <,]»inion, that the Amhara 
are aborigines of the country tliey uoav inhabit. 
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Under the term Abyssins, l)r. Prichiard, in his 
invaluable' weu'k upon the natural liistory of man, 
inchuh's all the diflerent nations that now inhabit 
tlie lofty plain of \bisha or Abyssinia. Of one 
of tliese nations, tin* Ainhara, he remarks, “ So 
sirikiujj;’ is (in' I’l'scanbliinee between the modern 
.\l)}ssinians ami the lT(‘brews of old, that ^yr ran 
liardly look noon tlu'in but as bra.n(;la's of om^ 
nalie)!], and if w(‘ liad not eo]r\ inr'iiig’ ('videuce to 
(h<- eonlrarv, and km.'W not l‘or certain that the' 
Ahi'ainidm orieinate'd in Chalda'ji, and te» tlie north- 
Avard and ('aslwai’d oi‘ Pah'vline. avo miylit frame a 
A cry probable Inpotbesis, Avliieh Avould brini;* them 
doAvn as a hand of Avandeiinj»- sln'plua’ds from tlu' 
moiinlaitis of Hahesln and identify tluan Avith tine 
pastor kin<.ts, Avbo, aecordine* to Mauetho. mnlti- 
])lied Ih.eir bands An the land of llie Vbaraobs. 
and ht'ine;. a.iter sonu' c('ntnri('s. c'xpelh'd tli(‘m*(' 
by tin* A^iII (d* Ilu‘ n:od.s, sought i’efu.e;e in Jnd('a, 
and built tlu' Avails of .((‘ru^aic'ui. Such an 
b\])otbesis Avoidd I'Xjdain th(' (‘xistence of an 
ainiost Israi'litisli jx'oph', and tlu' preservation of 
a lan^aiaea' so ]!earlv cMpiproaeliinn; \o \ho lIc'broAV 
in inh'rlrnplcai Avirica. ’ fh/^ h'anu'd c’tbuoloeist 
i^’oc's on to obs('rve — It is eeriainiv iintnu' ; and 
NV(^ find no other ('asy explauidion of the facts 
vdiiAi the liistorv of A.b\ssini« ])n's('nts, and 
j)articnlar]y of (lie eariv (‘Vtension of the JeAvish 
reliehm and (aisloms tlm)u;;U that eonutry, for 
the legend Avliicli m^ves tiu' royal house of 
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Menilek descciul from Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, is as idle a story as (n er monks iiiA cntcd to 
abuse the reverent ignorance of tlieir lay bretliren.” 

Herodotus, and other aneiiait liistorians and 
geogra])liers, liave recorded the migration of a vast 
body of discontented native' soldiers from l\gypt, in 
the time of Psammeticus. These', ^\■v are' tedel, to 
the number of 240 , 000 , retiroel to tlie country of 
Ethiopia, where tlu'y were' kindly re'ceivcel b\ the 
Ein])e;re)r. They assisteel him in his Avars, and in 
return Avere apportieene'el, as a re'sidc'uee', seam; 
country on tlie ee)ntine's e>f Etliio])ia. fre)m Avhich 
they AveTC to elrive' a rohe;lhous ])('op]c to make; 
room for themselves, llereielotus ])laees this country 
“ upon the; Mile', at about the' same elistance beyond 
Meroc as this last is from Eh'phantine', or fifty 
days’ je)urney;” and he also adds, that “the' 
Antomali (deserte'is) are- knoAvu l»y the' name eef 
Asmach, Avliiedi, he;ing translated. sigiiHies • stand- 
ing em the' left hand' of the King." It is a most 
remarkable cireumstanee; that the re-asem or origin 
of the name e)f the' country eef (iurague, lite'rally 
“ on the h'ft side',” has long been a epu'stion e)f 
interest Avith every .Vhyssinian traielle'r, hnt none; 
have given any satisfactory ex[)lanatie)n for Avhat 
reason this jiarticular, and evielently significant, 
^iiamc was first ‘apidied. The' situation of the; 
Amhara Avith respect to the Abi or Bruce’s M'ile 
at once accounts for the desiguatie)n, as they live; 
upon the left hand of the stream as it floAvs south 
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from lake Demboa, whilst that portion of this 
people^ still retaining their ancient name and |)urity 
of descent, the present (inraguo ocenpy a country 
similarly situated u itli respect to tlie river Zeblx^c, 
or Azzabi, or Assabinus, the Ethiopian Jupiter. Abi 
and Abiah. other names for l)ranc1ies of* the Xile in 
Abyssinia, are e\])r(‘ssiv(' fatlnsr or kijtp. evidently 
ii'om Iniving betai. at a fornuu* period, the chief 
objects of worsliij) by tin' peoph' inliabiting their 
l>anks. ‘‘ AMuacb." and **( iuragu(\" Ix'ar. tliendbrc', 
the same interpi*('ta(ion, 'Mo t1u‘ left of the king,” 
and none other can explain the cireiimstanec' of the 
latier nanu' being given to the Amliara. It appears, 
however to bav(' b(xm bestowixl in contra-distinction 
to the ‘^(iongas,” or Kongue.” a people who 
originally o(*eu])i(Ml tin* right banks solely of the 
Abi and Abiah, 

This singular corn'spondence between .\s- 
tnacli ” of the (Irc’cian historian, and '* ( iurague ” 
of mod('rn tra\ (‘Ib'rs, wmdd Ix' alone, ]xa'ha])S, 
inconclusive evidtunx' that these terms ap])ly to the 
same peo]d(' or country, but sonu' additional 
e^idence may be drawn from tlx' account which 
Pliny gives of tlu'se Egyptian liigitivi'S. On the 
authority of Aristocreon, he states, that ‘SSeven- 
t(Hm days from INleroc is Esar, a city of those 
Egyptians wlio fled from l’suinnietiTnis,.and entered 
the service of the monarch of that country, and in 
return receivixl a considerabh' tract of ttnvitory 
Dpon the contiiics, from which tlie Ethio})iaii 
VOL. II. 
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prince ordered tiiem to expel a tribe of people, at 
that time in rebellion against him, and this migra- 
tion of the Egyptian troops, introducing the arts 
and maniu'vs of a refined nation, had a very sensible 
effect in civilizing the Ethiopians.” The most 
interesting particulars we gather from this informa- 
tion, is the name of th<' city, or, as 1 presume, the 
chief scat of thest' fugitives. Esav. 

By a singular coincidenc(' in the Old 'restament, 
we are told that hlsau is Edom, and although 1 am 
not going to inf(T from this aloiu'. any connexion 
between that patriarch and the Ethiopian city, 
Esar, yet the ])hilological analogy between tin? 
scriptural proper names, curiously (>nough, also 
exists Ix'twf'cn those of prolSme liistovy : for the 
Esar and Amliara of our snbjf'ct, express the very 
same idea as Esau and Edom, wliieh by all 
Biblical commentators, is allowed to be the colour 
red. " And the first came out rod, all ovc'r like an 
hairy garineiil ; and (hey called his name Esau.” 
(flenesis ^■x^'. 2o.) 

Bi (he present Dankalli language, and I 
think also, in that of ancient Mtu’oe. .\ssar .sig- 
nifies red. In the Persian, 1 am given to under- 
stand that the idanet^Mars is called Azer, from its 
cJjaracteristic colour, a circumstance of significant 
^iport when it ‘is considered that the word Calla, 
froin wliich is derived (ialla, “ Ah ” the ropt of 
Abi, and “Xil,” from which comes Nile, wdth 
others I have yet to speak of, as designations of 
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places in Abyssinia, ai’c all referable to the same 
language. To return, however, to Esar, and its con- 
nexion with tlie colour rt'd, for it is the same with 
Esau, and that it is the same as Edom in Hebrew, 
1 advance the t(\stimony of Dr. Stukelcy, who, 
speaking of the' lied Sea, remarks, “ 'I'hat sea had 
its name fnmi I'.rythras. as the Grc'eks and the 
same I’liny write ; who is I'idom, or Esau, brother of 
Jacob. Tlie wonls ar(> synonymous, signifying red. "* 
.Vmhara, also bears the same interpretation in 
And)aric, and althougli it lias aiiotlier mi'aning. that 
of beautiful, tliis is only liecause of the national 
taste directing tlie nann; of tlu' fnonrite com- 
plexion among them, to be employed as the term 
for beauty itself. Th(> Dankalli slave-merchant 
well understands this, for a light-red Abyssinian 
girl is th(' Circassian of oriimtad harems. In 
Arabia. avIutc the original woi'd >till conveys the 
more' common idea, we find hamah” emjihna'd to 
express the colour red. 

Tn this manner. 1 connect the •■Asmach " of 
Herodotus, with (iurague of modern travellers, 
and the E.sar of I’liny. with the Amhara of the 
present day, and fro ii these tn o mutually corrobo- 
rating correspondencies, the^lcntity of the modern 
Abyssinians of Dr. I’richaixTwith the Automali of 
Herodotus may perha\»s be deduced, and the 
difficulty of accouiiting for a Hebrew people, 
situated on the Aby.ssinian plati'au only rcapiires 

* Dr. Stukeley. “ StonehcD,c;c, a British Tciniile,” page 53. 
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proof to bo ach anc(“cl that the revolted soldiers of 
Psammeticus were of the same family of man as the 
fugitive Israelites who sought a refuge, under 
nearly similar eireumstanees, in Syria, and built the 
walls of .b'rusalcm; and as tlieir languages are 
nearly tlu' same, as also their manners, customs, 
anrl ancient religion, pre\ ions to the introduction of 
Christianity, it will not, perhaps, be difficult to 
adduce such i'\ ideuce. I’or my part, 1 am imlined 
to belie^e in this national relationshi]). because it is 
partly confirmed by the r('C(‘ived acc. nut of the 
brothers, Ksau and Jacob, contaim'd in the book of 
Cienesis, and the connexion betw('eu the two 
patriarchs, and the country ol' lygypt. will pcahaps 
receive some illustration from the opinion I hav(' 
ventured to advance upon the- subj('ct. In the 
elder brother. I’sau. I ))('rcei\(' the father of tlu' 
royal shejdu'rds. and among the list of tlie dukes, 
his descendants may be found, pci haps tlu' j)astor 
kings who held for some time the sovereign ])ower 
in Egypt. 

'J'lie connexion also of tin* name Esau, or E.sar, 
with th(' ])rofession of soldiers, is evident, for in 
oiiental mythology it is identified with the god 
iMars; whilst on the ot^'r hand, the word Israel, in 
Hebrew, 1 believe, as in Ainharic has an immediate 
reference to labour, as tin* naim; Jacob has also to 
tl^/iecl. which coincides very singularly with the 
idea prevalent in India, that tlu' labouring class 
have sprung from the foot of Brahmah. It 
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would bo very interesting, if fiitmc discoveries in 
hierogly])hics, or other cotem])orary histories, which, 

1 believe, do exist in ( (Mitral .Africa, should prove 
that the ajipearanee of the Jews as a family of man, 
under the ])atriarch .Abraham, marhs the disrup- 
tion of an .African community of casti's, wlu're the 
Priest class, evcitiMl by the ambition of a Psam- 
ineticus, should determiiu' ujiou the o.xpulsion of 
the soldiers, who ilu'riMijion bed to Ethiopia ; and, 
also, that after a tj j-annical and eruel oppression 
sliould ultiniat('ly occasion thi'lliglit of the workmen, 
or IsnR'lib’s, into Palestine. 1 lea\c tlie (puvstion, 
howev(M‘, now. to more profound (‘thnologists, and 
shall conclude this, I am afraid, very uninteresting 
subject, with a short but imci'ssary desiTiption of 
the h'atures and physical charact('ristics of the 
])r('scnt .Amhara poimlation of .Ibyssinia. 

In the Ibitish AIus(Mim an' many Egyptian 
statues that possess exactly tin' features of the 
g(?nuinc .Amhara rac(‘. One more, espi'cially of 
a Avoman in tlu' low('r saloon marked Ki, 1 AA'ill 
particulariz(’, to enabh' thosi* avIio liaAi' the oppor- 
tunity of examining tlu'se ri'lies of an extinct nation 
to form a projier idea ol t’le physiogimmy of the 
people 1 am speaking of. 

I'heir general eomph'xion cannot Ix' better 
described by referi'uce to a faibiliar obj('ct than 
comparing it witli that of red un\iolished coppi'r. 
Their skin is soft and delicate ; the gc'neral stature 
is below the middle height of Europeans, 'fheir 
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forms are not fully developed niitii they have arrived 
at the same yeais of puberty as ourselves ; and it 
is very uneomnioii for women under stwenteen to 
bear children. 'I'he features of the Avonicn conform 
to a general chanicteri.stic type, and less variations 
from tins are observed among tliem than in the 
men. This obs(*rvation extends to otluT races 
besides the Amhara, for I have* iuvariablj' found 
more consistency of countenance, more nationality 
preserved in the features of females than in tbo 
males of the many different peopU' 1 have nn't with 
in my travels in .\l)yssinia. 

The .\mhara fac(! is ovate, ha\ ing a considerably 
greater ex])ression of breadth in the up))er than in 
the lower part. T he scalp in front encroaches upon 
tin' forelu'ad, jiiaking its length dis])ro})ortionat(' to 
its height, and. in conse([nence, it ajipears exceed- 
ingly low. The ey»'s are long, but rather full, and 
the separation of the eyelids longitudinal, as in 
Europeans. 'J'heir clu'eks an; high, yet finely 
rounded, and sometinie.s, with tlu' long fondn.'ad, 
giving to the countenance a iieaily triangular form. 
'J'he nose straight and well-formed, with a small 
and beautiful mouth, a fin(Ty-curv(;d edge gradually 
rising from the commissure to the fidne.ss of a most 
inviting pair of lips. A voluptuous fulness, in fact, 
wrvades the wdiole countenance ; a something more 
flim muscular fibre, y('t not exactly fat, giving a 
healthy fleshines.s, that reminds you of the chubbi- 
ness of children ; and I expect the fascinating 
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expression so gcmerally asciibcd to Abyssinian 
beauties by all orientals is owing to the id('a of 
innocence and siinj)licity, that inseparably connects 
itself with this infantib' character of face. 'I'he hair 
is soft and long ; it is neitln'r woolly, like the negro, 
nor is it tlie strong, coarse, straight liair of the (fon- 
gas, or yellow inhabitants of tlu' right bank f)f tlu' 
Abi and Abiali branclu's of tin; .Vzzabi. or red N ile. 

1 .saw f( w or no (tascs of distortion among 
the familh's I met with in I'.fat, and my im- 
pression is that they but rarely occur, the natural 
and .sim\)le lives of the people conducing to easy 
parturition and a healtliy offspring. Amhara, 

j|,pwe\er, in their most unclianged condition in 
l^irague, and the neigldaturing Christian stab's, 
?^ve yet to be visited. 'I'lie inhabitants of these 
countries may exhibit cliaract('ristic traits that I 
have had no opportunities of observing, for those 1 
met with were the most favoiivable specimcais of 
the imported slaves, or their imnn'diate descemlants, 
Avho Avex’c maiTied to Mahonu'dans of Kfat. 

Individuals possessing what I believe to have 
bec'ii the characteristic h-atures of the genuine 
Amliaric countcmauci ai*e Inii seldom seen on the 
high land of Shoa, although it might naturally be 
o.xpcctcd that tlmir situation Avould favour a lighter 
complexion than the dark-browij Shoaus exhibit. 
This is to be attributed to the Aery recent period 
that their Galla ancestorial rchitions intruded them- 
selves into this former yVmhara district, as Abyssinian 
history rccoxxls that the first appearance of these 
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invaders from the low plains of Adal occurred no 
later than the year 1537. 

From the 27th to the 31st of iMay, ^Ir, Scott 
and I remained in easy durance at I'arree. 'SYc 
were frequently summoned to the presence of the 
WaUasmah, Avhoiu we would amuse by tiring off 
my gun. or teaching bis son, a boy about fourteen 
years old, to let off jx'reussion ca])s witliout shutting 
his eyes. Tlu' dreadful ('xperinu'iit Avould mua'i' be 
attempted by ])apa. but he AAmnderfully enjoyed tlu' 
bright ])romise of his liop('ful ])rogeuy. the eliild of 
his old ag(', wlio, oii the (dher hand, annoved us 
not a little l)y tlu' unsatisfied jK'rtiU'ss Avitli A\hich 
he demanded to lie so indulged. 

Day alter day Avert' avc most solemnly promist^l 
that Ave sliould start iqion the morrow, Init Avifhoi^t 
any intention oi' lieing pc'rmilted to do so. Iieyond 
the accident occurring of our being st'ut for by 
the King. IVihajis our iinportuniU excitetl a 
desirt' to giutily us, and Avhat they wislied tlir our 
sake tlie kitid-hearted jieople of hari’et' asst'ited 
AAOuld be, becaust' of the gi'cat probability tliat the 
nu'sst'iiger aaIio had bt'cii sent to tlie King to rt'ceive 
his commands, Avould return sooner than ho did. 

I. am not going to acquit the Wullasmah on this plea, 
for his Avant ot courtesy tOAvards us; for from some 
incomj)rehen,sible;uitij)athy, he Avould, had lu' dared, 
A'c ])laced us in irons, and even on occasions of 
our V' i^ti ug him, when avo ('iideaA’oured to do overy- 
thirn ^y c could to ])lease him, a surly smile Avas our 
for some little gratiheatiou Ave might 
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afford to his boy. llis people frcHpiontly made 
excuses for the conduct of their chief, by stating 
that he eitlier had been drinking, or else that he 
had not ; so, drunk or sober, it secaned quite natural 
to ihvm tliat the old fellow sliouldbe in a continual 
iil-humour from some undefined connexion with 
sti'ong drink. 

I took c*are to ])romise liim anotlier present on 
the o(‘c;ision (if our leaving Farree, as I ccnicc'ived 
that it might b(' some expectation of the sort tliat 
was op(a-ating* to cause our tiresome (h'h'ution. I 
Avas \vroiig in this, for it Avas Jiot l]is jdc'a.sure, but 
tiu' King's, llis master, that Ave slionld lie kcqit at 
larn-e, althoiigli he tried to make us believe it Avas 
his OAvig and assuming an authority that did not 
befSng to him, uukU' ouv roniiiiemcnt iiiovo irksome 
than it needed to have been, on pur]H)se to evince 
Ills ])o\ver. \\ itli onv w'ntinels ludiind ns, honevc'r, 
Ave eonld wander all over the liill of Farree, and 
Ave ac('ordiin>ly amused onrselves l)y endeavouring 
to extend onr information upon the varions 
snhjects of novel interest with which avc were 
surrounded. 

One observation 1 cai..iot do better than to insert 
her('. r('S])ecting the rocks and soil of Faiace, w hich 
abound with tlie nitrate of potass, tluA bald face of 
the former, in many j)Iae(‘s, beinj? hollowed into 
d(‘ep grooves by th*'c('nstant attrition of the 
tongues of the, numerous Hocks and herds, Avhich 
seem to be as fond of this salt as the same animals 
» arc of common table salt in other countries; a 
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circumstance that is well shown in those saline 
resorts of deer and hiiftaloes, called the,/^ licks’" of 
North ^Vinerica. llie geological structure of the 
hills in this iK'ighbourhood is a finelj^grained 
tracliytic rock ; gre^y, sa\'e wlierc the intrusion of 
narrow dykf's of some hlackca* rocks, a few feet iu 
thickness, and ('vicUnitly luxated on tlieir first appear- 
ance, lias changed th(' gcnn'ral colour to a deep 
red, which gradually recovers its natural luu' at the 
distance of sonuj jards on ('ither side tlie dyke. 
This rock contains a considc'rable ([uantity of 
deconiposiug felt-spar, supplying tlie potass, and, I 
])resume, (f'riving from the atmosphere', and the 
moisture it contains, tlu' (>ther lU'ci'ssary elemental 
to form tlic thick (‘lilorescenc(' of srdtpr'tix* that 
covers in some jjlac(‘s tli(‘ surface o(’ tlu' rock. V 
'I’lie religion of l'arr(‘e is excliisiv(‘ly Malionu'dan, 
as is also tliat (>i‘ moie than thi*('(‘-fburths of the 
tonus and \illag('s of the province of l^fat, all of 
wliic^h are under tin* hereditary vic(‘r(*gal allasmali, 
who boasts a fhvsct'iit fi'om tlu' famous Maliomcd 
Grahne, tlic' Adal con([m‘ror ol’many portions of tlu' 
ancicait Aliyssinian (‘m])in*. in tlu' sixtcc'uth C(‘ntury. 
Tifat forms a portion of tin; valley country, or Ar- 
gobbah, whicli (*xt(mds from the edge of the table 
land of Shoa to the llawash, that flows along 
th(' base of this slope, from the soutli towards the 
nortli. The northern boundary of Kfat is the river 
liobee, the southern rme Ix'ing the Kabjini ; both 
of them flow into the llawash. 



in the afternoon of the 8()th of Mav. the 
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messenger returned from Angolahlah, with orders 
from the Kiog that I should be allowed to proceed 
thitli('r, and that tlio stores shoidd be (-onveyed to 
his pres(4ii(*(\ Considerable bustle and confusion 
seemed thereupon to tak(' ])ossessi()n of the pre- 
viously (piu^t town. ' Vociferous proclamations were 
from tim(‘ to time issued by the misselannee in 
])ers()n, standing upon the stone (‘nclosure in the 
(•(Mitre of the niavk(‘t-])lace. Numerous informants, 
willing to 1)1' the first beari'rs of good news, hurried 
to ac(iuaint us witli the (%ause of all the stir, and to 
assiiv(' us that we were to start in the morning ; for 
tliat the r('(iuisit(' ])enuission had arrived from the 
King, and tlu' V'allasmah had directed our mules 
to 1 )(' brought in from tlie grazing ground. The 
|)ioelaniations of thi' misselainu’C' were to th(' ('ffect 
that all pi'i sons owing suit and st'rvice to the Wal- 
h'tsmaln on account of land held of him, must 
])res('ut themselves; and either ])('rs(mally. or l)y tlu'ir 
slaves, convc'y tlu' boxes and other package's as far 
as Alin Amlia, on the road to Angolahlah, from 
\vliich town a redief ])art\ would tlnm tak(' the duty 
of carrying lln'in tlie remaining distance. 

hrom th(' cliaractor of the road, badly con- 
struct('d and in wretched condition, all the 
packages had to be conveyc'd uti the hmg ascent to 
Shoa upon the shoulders of num. liesid(\s, the only 
b('ast 8 of buicU'ii, except an occasional Avorn-out 
mule or horse, (un ployed by the Abyssinians, are 
nsses, and these were found to be unequal to tlie 
carriage of large angular-formcd boxes, Avhich, in 
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I’act, could not have bc’en properly secured upon the 
backs of these little animals. ^ 

In tlie evening the Hy tSoumaulce ('ame to hid 
me good-b) e, objecting to the cold of Angolahlah, 
Avhen 1 asked them if tlu'V did not intend to visit 
me there. They shndden'd at the thought of it, 
and all business transactions, us regarded payment 
for their s('rAic('s, naav' retl'rred to tlic agency of 
the two heads of tlu' Ivafilali, Ohmed Mahomed 
and I’ibin Izaac, wlio were obliged, of course, to 
present themselves to tlie X<'goos Sahah' S('lassee. 
and to the llritisli ambassador. 

I saw them depart witli feelings of regng 
that I had no means in my ]>()W('r to reward 
the sevvic('s of these faithful, and T will add. 
attachc'd Bedouins ; bc'vond bearing testimony 
to tlie great cajiabiiitii's of tbeir peoph', wlio are 
])osse.ssed certainly of the greatest virtue's and of 
the nolih'st attributes of our nature, if judged 
by the standard of bnman ('xci'llenee containerl in 
the Iliad or .Lneid, the heroi’s of which 1 would 
undertake to match w ith many Dankalli warriors of 
the ])resent day. During my stay in this town, it 
Avas customary for them to come I'rom C'hanno, 
Avlu're th('y Avere (juartcred, to sit with nu' an hour 
or .so in tlie cool of tlie morning or the e\ening. 
On these occa^iious their appearance always gar'e 
me pleasure', bursting into sight all at once' as they 
chased ('ae'h otlie'r oA'e'r the' cre'st of the) hill, their 
dark leirms feir a moment boldly relicA'ed upon the 
bright sky behind them ; doAvu they Avould come 
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full speed along the tortuous, but easy sloping 
descent across the market-place and up the low 
bank to my residence, shouting as they came, 
“ Alikei'in, ahk('em,” to give- me notice of their 
approach. On entering, four or five of them, witli 
their usual impetuosity, would extend tlieir hands 
for the sliding contact witli tin' palm of mine, at 
the same time calling out together the oft-repeated 
ex])ressiou, “Negarsi'e,” or '• IMyliisee,” whi(;h re- 
spectively characteri/es the ev('uing or morning 
salutation. 

It was after sunset of th<‘ last day Ave were 
at Farrei', liefori' the allasmah sent for ns to 
communicate (he pleasure of the King, or Xegoos, 
as f shall call liim for tlu' future. AVe Avere 
ordered to proceed to Angolahlah ; and Avhilst aa’c 
nere talking, our iimh's AV('re brought Uft and 
(leliA'ered over to .Mr. Scott's servants, that avc 
might start us early as avc' pleased the next morning, 
'file M’allasmah also Avas ordered to attend at 
Angolahlah. Avhich Avas one ri'asou of his having 
A\ithheld the iufonnation of our de])artun' from ns 
mdil tlie last momeid. 'I’he summons which he 
A\as obliged to obeA did not exact 1a accoi'd Avith his 
A\ ishes, and a tAvo days' journeA tor an old man of 
sixty years of age, AAe admitted was a sutheient 
veason for the inc.reasi'd ill-teinjur with A\hich he 
leceiA ed the causei’s of so imu h troidde Avhen Ave 
visited him on the last oci'asion. I took Avith me 
another pound of giinpoAvder and some more 
coloured cotton cloth ; and these had the good 
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effect of restoring him to perfect good humour : 
indeed, to show his regard for us, much to our 
surprise, lie directed some of his attendants to 
liberate tlie unfortunate messenger who had been 
detected bringing me a leth'r the day before INfr. 
Scott’s arrival, and avIio, wc conceived, liad returned 
to Ankobar, according as had been stated on one of 
our first visits by the AVallasmali himself. Instead 
of this being the fact, we now finnid that the poor 
fellow had been the whoh' time contiiu'd in his 
thatched lock-up, and sujijdusl will) a scanty fare 
of tlu' Avorst kind of bri'ad and watt'r. T felt A ery 
sorry for him when he came staggering out of 
prison, Avith blood-shot ca'i's and srinalid look ; and 
it was Avith feelings of ])ity ratlu'r than of contenpit, 
that I Avitnessed the broken spirited man. Avilh 
shoulders bare, aiulAvith tlie imr-tabjer-f snlnnission, 
stoop and kiss the earth at the fei't of bis unjust and 
tyrannical oppressor. ’I'lie 'Walla.Miiah. Avith the 
penetrating glance of suspicious cunning, read in 
my countenance the di'testation ( fl'lt at sucli 
unAA-arrantable conduct on his part, and muttered 
in excuse, something about the man having been 
“ one of Krapf’s servants,” as if he considered that 
Cjuite a sufficient pretext fiir the harshest treatmenl. 
d’he Alahomedans of Kfat fully believe, that tin- 
exhortations »f that zealous missionary alone jirc- 
v^^^'d the Aegoos from changing his religion; as, 
shdi’tly before his arrival in Shoa, a Koran and a 
mollum to expound it to the Christian monarch, 
had been sent for to the palace. 
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IMr. Scott and I wove so astouislicd at seeing tlic 
man whom we tlionglit to ])e far distant, that avc 
could not say anything. It would have been a 
great relief to my indignation if! could liavo told my 
thoughts to the old scoundrel, hut this being out of 
the question, I walkc'd away as (|ui<’k]y as ])ossihlo 
from his presi'uce, follow('d by Mr. Scott and our 
servants; and I do lio])e that our abrupt and uu- 
cerenionious de])artnr(i annoyed him a little, and 
thus iH'taliatod in some' measure for his contempt of, 
and disr('s])cct towards us. 

'I'Ik' ])oliric Sabah' S<'las^eo, Xegoos of Slioa, is 
■well aware of the charactc'r of the ^^'allaslnah. and 
tlie value of liaviug sucli ;in imbecile ruling over 
the restless Mahomedan population of his kingdom. 
A governor, iiuh'cd. of Avhom In' may tiady say, as 
our Charles the Sc-cond did of himself and of his 
brotluT the l)uk(' of York. “That his subjects 
would never kill him to make the other King." 

'I'he iidiahitauts of Kfat, much as tliey dislike the 
opprobrious ])ositiou of living under a Christian 
monarch, nevc'r entertain an idea of rc'volting fi'om 
tli(' Y'c'goos to jAace themselvc's umh'r the power of 
that vindictive drunkard the Wallasmah .Mahomed; 
Avhose only claim to their respf'd is his religion 
and his de.sc('nt from tlu* hero of modern .Vhys- 
sinian history, iSIahomed Criahne, ef A\hose exten- 
sho kingdom of Adal th:.s litth' proAince of 
Etat, not so laige as Mitldlcsex, is all that has 
remained to his family, and even that is noAV a 
portion of the Christian state of Shoa. 
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Mat/ 'Mat. — Loii^* b{'lore tlie sun had apix'arcd 
upon the horizon ouv ninh's ncri' saddh'd and 
bridled; tin* hotel bill tor .Mr. Scott and niyself 
duly discharfjed, by a pres(nit o!' Iwo dollars to the 
oniK'r of the honse nh(T(> rve had been ('iitcTtained 
and inij)risoned ; farewells avcic excha.nn'ed for the 
la.st time with soimi of my Katilah ti ieiids, and of 
my escort ; and we w(‘re off on our journey to 
Angolahlah, just as the distant ehwated hills 
near Ankohar, and the ridge or line of the table 
land of Shoa beyond thes<‘, were brightly gilded 
by the first rays of the rising luminary. Steadily 
•we descended the loose stony declivity of the hill 
of I’arree, then clattered more briskly along a 
winding road that, taking ns round the base of a 
much higher ('ininenee, shut us out entirely from 
the^ .ight of tJje white tobed townspeople, who sat 
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along the o(lg(>,s of tljciv onn cliffs to watch our 
progress so fai’ on our journey. 

\Vc now descended a bank of about four feet 
high into the bed of the stream, by whose denud- 
ing agency the rocky Hanks of the adjoining hills 
bad been laid bare, 'frees of iiTegular height, and 
of A'('ry various foliage, boidcuc'd the broad p('l)I)ly 
cbaniiel, along which a gt'utly ri))])liiig brook 
nicauderc'd, its course o])posed to ours as it tlowed 
to join tb(' Hawasli. Sometimes it scoured a little 
ledge of gravel, or fell over and among high 
,,boidd('rs, the evidences of its power in tlu' time of 
i^its I’nllest might, durivng the heavy rains of Jidy and 
^,^?Angust; when its swollen volume, yellow with 
susp('nded mud, rushes along its tlnm peut-up 
bounds, bearing bei(>re it rocks, iqu'ooti'd trcH's, 
and tlu! rotting debris of jowarbet', bt-ans. or teff, 
from the upland iields Avbicb it has di'vastated in 
its course. 

AVe rode for some time along the Ix'd of the 
stream, folloAving its serpemtinc channel, until we 
turned upon its right bank, and began to ascimd a 
long gradual slope, which haA'ing overcome, only 
led us to a dc'seent equally irksonu'. both to riders 
and mules, from its Cv'ntimu'd inclinati<m down- 
Avards. At its base av(' cro%’d another stream, 
and then lagan to climb another height, and tlnm 
came again the equally tin som# descent on the 
o])positc side. And thus Ave proceeded for at least 
four hours, alternate hill and stream in regular 
von. II. E 
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succession, until Ave arrh^ed at Aliu Amba; a 
village perched upon a fiat-topped isolated rock that, 
nearly at right angles with the road, juts across 
the upper end of a pretty little valley, along which 
we had been coming for the last half hour. 

Wlicn Ave had managed to scramble over a 
series of irregidar and (piitc naturally disposed 
stone steps, and had gained the hwel summit 
of this ridge, I turned to look in the direction from 
Aviience aac had come, and contemplated it AA'ith 
great satisfaction ; congratulating myself at haA'ing 
got tAvo-thirds of the heaA y business over of ascend- 
ing the long flight of hill steps A\hich, gradually,; 
increasing in (-levatioii, form a kind of giant stair- 
case from our starting ])lace at l’ar](!e to the table 
land of Shoa. 

At Alin Amba Ave met Aiumbers of Clnistian 
Abyssinians. and A\ere taken to the house of the 
GoAornor, also a (bristiaTi, but Avho Avas absent in 
attendance' iqiou the King. bb'ery civility Avas 
paid to us, and numerous Avcrc the iiujuirics made 
after Lieut. Barker, Avho, it appe'ais, had taken up 
his residence in this toAvii some months ])revious to 
his return journey. 1 Avas glad to be able to say 
that I had had a ]iersonal iutervioAV Avith him, for 
I could see, that td*be the “ W oodage Kapitan,’’ 
friend of the C'a])tain, as lie aaos called in Shoa, 
was a great nscommendation ; and although a 
Iciigthened loAce, AA’itJi u crowd of ])Cople whose 
language you cannot understand, is a terrible bore, 
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still smiling faces, and a friendly welcome, in a 
strange country, from whatever cause, does the 
travelhB’’s heart good, and encoui'ages him to 
]n’oceed on his undfutahing. 

AA"c halted for neaily two hours at Alin Amba, 
not Ix'ing able to get awa)' before, as a sheep had 
bec'u killed, and our servants weix* determined to 
take advantage of the hosjhtality of the towns- 
])eople. \Vh('n tlieir luing('r was satisfied, they 
l)rought us our mules, for whicli ne had been 
asking some lime in vain, as Mr. Scott and 1 were 
anxious to Ijveakfast, if we could, at Ankobar v.'ith 
Dr. lloth, and Mr. Bernat/ the artist to the Em- 
bassy. A large concourse of the priiu'ipal people 
of the toAvn accom])anied us across tlie market- 
})lacc to tlie edge of their little table hill, from 
whence they watclu-d us until shut out from view 
by the sinuosity of the narrow road, which occu- 
pied the summit of a h'dge sei)a)ating the slopes of 
two small rivulets, running in o])]x)site directions 
around the hill of Alin Amba, to join each other 
in the valley in front. 

We now rode Ix'twecm two delightful natural 
hedge' rows of a low thorny bush uith dark green 
leaves, and bearing ' In !('rs of a black swc'ct berry ; 
over Avhieh trailed in nios6<tnxuriant profiision a 
very sweet scented jasmine ; and pushing its Avay 
through this nuuss of Vdgetadon, high above all, 
flowered the common hedge fose of England. Its 
ncll-remembered delicately blushing hue, so unex- 
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])ectcdly greeting me licre, elicited a feeling that, 
with but a little move' ardent sensitiveness in my 
natiiH', would have thrown iiu' on my knees before 
it, as Liniurus is said to havt> kmdt to the doAvering 
furze, on first Avitnessing its brilliant blossoms in 
hingland. 

Tlu' road noAV became most shockingly stony, 
strcAVcd AAith dt'taclicd fragim'iits of tlie clifts 
around, as avc approaelu'd the bluff termina- 
tion of the table land abov(' us. A recemt earth- 
<piak(' had brought doAvn considerable (piantities, 
and no att('nij)t laid bc'en made to remoA'e the 
blocks, traA clU'rs vei'A' paticuitly s('(‘king out a ncAv 
path around them. In tAvo or thiAs' ])laces, Avhere 
the detour AA’as too great, .sonu' d(\s])('rat(' s])irits 
hiid forced their mules oi’ donku'ys to bn'ast up tin; 
miniature ])re( i})ices a fiov feet in height. At one of 
these ^ituatious 1 dismounted, pieferring to Avalk 
through the delightfully hanging gardc'us on (‘ither 
side of me, and along an emboAvered laiu', AA here a 
dense shade, and Jiumberlcss little .streams that 
traver.sed sometimes considerable distances, con- 
tributed to the agreeable coolness of an ('levation 
between (i.OOO and 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. llej-e, as e\'erA Avhere (dse, Avliere trees 
alKUinded, birds of a'fl^characb'rs and colours gave 
Ijh-eliness to the scene. One similar in size and 
lumage to our sparrow, eonstructc'd iK'Usile nests, 
dropping as it avcu’c from the extreme boughs that 
nodded AAith these novel appendages. The dove, 
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slattern as slic is, here also, built her nest, a ragged 
stage of sticks ; whilst in the thick bush be- 
neath, the prying traveller could detect tin* round 
black speaking eye of some other little expectant 
mother of the fixithered race, as, with head 
thrown aside, she confidingly and instinctively 
expects that tluy good ness of man’s nature will not 
allow hiin to disturb her sacrt'd functions ; a ideas- 
ing testimony it is to nus nature’s own evidt.'nc;e of 
the primitive exc(dlenee of man, Avlieii he and all 
around Avere pronounced by the Creator to bo 
good. 

Very soon tiring. hoAvever. in my w('ak state and 
0 U::pieh a road. 1 got on to my mule again, which, 
if ,^ie could Inna' spoken, would certainly have 
echoed the semtiment of tin* I’ortuguc'sc traveller, 
llevmude/, who, in th(,‘ Kith century, describing 
the very same road, ix'preseuts it as giving him an 
idea of those in ludl, from its stec'jnn'ss and rough- 
ness. Onr poor animals, in fact, rven' frecpieutly 
obliged to come to a stand-still to recover their 
breath; but tlu'y soon sot tlunr faces to the steep 
rocks, and managed, in sonu' way or otlu'r, to 
surmount many vm-y (pu'er-lo(diing place's, Avithout 
shedding us into some micomfortably do('p Avater- 
cut precipie'os that, tis aac g«*t lU'arer to the end of 
our journey, began to bp exchanged for the A crilant 
hedges of tlie ])revious ponion. Tlie Avhoie AAay 
vve were constantly (mcountcring herds of doukt'As. 
heavily ladeit Avith grain, which aaus b('ing brought 
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down from the higli land to be exclianged in Efat 
for cotton and salt. 'I’lie men who accompanied 
them were, to my snrpi’ise, much darker coloured 
than the peojilo of the lower country, tall, well 
made, and arnu'd with spear and shield. With 
loud dies they eucouragod the ])atient animals 
before tlunu, to (puekcui their slow and cautious 
pace down the stony (b'secut. 'I'lu' friendly saluta- 
tion as Ave passed uas lU'ver forgotten, nor did the 
laughing fast-talking girls Avho aceompanicd them 
spare their smiles, which was epute a merciful dis- 
pensation, that made our difficult and fatiguing' 
ascent, much phnsanter than would hare bi'cn a 
macadamized road tlirough a desert. 

We at h'Ugth reaclu'd a uariuw tortuous ridgt^ 
of at least a mile in length, across which, a walk of 
but a few Aards pres(‘ut('d to the view on eitlier 
side, a deep and I'xh'nsivo valh'v. fhat on the h'ft 
hand is by far the uan'OAver and more precipitous, 
being bounded ])y the steep, almost ])erp('ndicular 
face of the opposite ridge of Tchakkah, at tin' 
distance of about four miles ; Avhilst that on the 
riglit, is of a cliaracter exactly tlu' reverse, a Avidely 
extending amjdiitheatrical forim'd valley spreading 
from Ik'Iow the fi'ot, far toAvards the east. 

From the summit of an inclim'd plane, eight 
thousand feed above the level of the sea, the eye 
travels for sixty miles over hundreds of little hills, 
embosomed in the widely diverging arc that detines 
tlte bay-like valley, in which is contained the whole 
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of the mimbcrless streams that, joining the 
small river Dinkce near to Farree, How into 
Lee Adu. 'i'his lake formed a bright feature of the 
scene, embosomed in the dark green belt of forest 
that marks the course of the Hawash; beyond 
which tlie sandy plains of Adal, blentling with a 
colourless sky, constituted an horizon in wliich 
sight was lost. 

Between the tAvo strongly contrasted yet equally 
beautiful scenes 1 could have oscillated the whole 
day, had not I been reminded by iMr. Scott that 
^breakfast would be W aiting for us at ^Vnkobar. At 
,^is touching ap]»eal T urgcnl on my mule, who 
i;how rested herself by a gallo]> along the very level 
summit of the ridgx' that, like a natural suspension 
bridge, is (‘xtc'iuh'd from the hill of Ankobar in 
the w'est to that of Lomee on the south, and forms 
the boundary between these bearings of the upper 
portion of tlu' I )inkee valley. 

In two or three' |)laccs 1 noticed that the other- 
wise narrow ridge s])read out into little flats of 
about fifty yards aer<iss. As wc passed the first of 
tlu'se, a .small heap of stones, surmounted by a 
rvide wooden (;ross. indicated to the passer-by that 
a church w-as hidden in the grove of kohpial and 
wild fig-trees that occupie '• the limited ('xpansiou. 
Each of Mr. Scott’s servants most.revi'rcntially dis- 
mounted to kiss the topmost stoiu', on w hich the 
cross stood. A little beyond, tJic road again con- 
tracted, and from the back of my mule, by merely 
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turning face, I could look into either valley on 
my right or hd't liand. Along this path we pio- 
ceeded cautiously in Indian file, passing in one 
place the site of a devastated gvo\o and ruined 
church ; the scarping effects of constant land-slips 
on either side; the ridge having in this position 
defeated all efforts of man to pri'vmit the destme- 
tiou of the sacred edifici', its site having Ix'en 
gradually removed during the ])roc('ss of demuda- 
tion 'uhicli is so ra})idly altering the physical 
features of this country. Tlu' ('astern face of the 
hill of Ankobar uas now bofoft' us, tlu' head of iv 
subordinate valley scoop('d out of that side of the 
ridge only int('VV('ning. Having doubh'd this by 
continuing along our level road, w(' sc rambled over 
a rough precipitous ascent, fortunately only of a. 
few yards in extent, and enU'n'd a narrow lane or 
street between high banks, on which stood a 
number of straggling thatchc'd round houses, each 
in its own ('uclosurc. The road a])j»eared to have 
been worn into a hollow way ley the constant 
passage of man and bc'ast during the many reigns 
since this hill became a royal residc'nee. 

Tradition asserts, and I bidieve Abyssinian recorded 
history a tlirms. that th(!firstoccu])ier of this command- 
ing height was a (ialla Queen called Aidio, and by 
the addition of “•ljar‘’(door)to her name, native philo- 
logists (and tlu'y are \ery curious in thes(! matters) 
'have; determined the designation of this town to 
be, Significant of its having beim the gate or door 
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of Anko. Tills is rather an unfinished interpreta- 
tion, as it* omits to tell us what it secured ; and 
were it not that we had the circumstantial evidence 
that tlu^'town stands u|Km tlu? height commanding 
the only road leading from the low countries to the 
table laud of Shoa, ivc should be at a loss for the 
veal reason of its, very apt name, which it must be 
allowed to be wlu'ti that circumstanci' of situation 
is known. 

After threading our way for at least a quarter of 
an hour through a labyrinfli of higli over-hanging 
banks, to])ped liy ragged hedges, or grey moss- 
covered palings of splinteri'd fir, Ave at length 
reached a largi' oblong or rather oval building, for 
one ct)utiuuous circuit of a wattled wall otfina'd no 
angles to (h'b'nniiK' sidt’s. 'I’liis was cm’ei'c'd by an 
ample straw roof, with far-])roji'cted eavi's, and 
having two bright n'd earthenware jiots at tlu' ex- 
tremities of the cri'st of tin' roof, as a finish to tin* 
Ailiole. This was the llrilish Ih'sidi'ucy. and gladly 
we disraounh’d to meet our expeeb'd friends. 
Turning aside tlie green CliiiK'M! blind, Avliieh, 
suspended from tlu' top of tin* entrance, was suffi- 
cient to exeludi' the beggars, and )et admitted 
vsome light into the interior, we gained admittance ; 
and having passed through a large ciaitral apart- 
ment, uhere mules, horses, and sheep weri' stabled, 
I was conducted inti» a clay-plasb'i'c'd apartment, 
about six feet by uim*, between the inner and outer 
walls of the buihliiig, ivliero I found two gentlemen 
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belonging to the Mission, Dr. lloth, the naturalist, 
and Mr. Bornatz, the artist, just about tafccommence 
their broaldast. 

Greetings and congratulations wore exchanged, 
and numberless iiujuiries made about the cause of 
my detention at I’arrec. .V host of idle Abyssinian 
servants gathered around, (luestioning in like 
manner the native* s(*rvauts of Mr. Scott, and it 
nas sometime before ne settled down to partake 
of the gootl things which Constantine, the Portu- 
guese cook, during the busth* of our arrival, had 
taken tlie o]iporttinity to ])repare. 

Mr. Scott and T having determined to hurry 
on the sanie day to Angolahlali, fn'sli mules 
were ordert'd to be ready by the time 1 had 
sufficiently indulged in the luxury of something 
like Knglislv fart*, wliicli, for the first time for 
nearly thrc'e months, was now plaec'd before me. 

Wlien we start('d, iNIr. Scott volunteered to be 
guide, and so ('xcusod his servants from being 
dragged on such an unm'Cf'ssary journey. Having 
got through th(! town of Ankobar, we began to 
descend, progressing mon* rapidly after passing 
some distance along the side of a high stockade 
surrounding the royal residence', rvhich occupied 
the whole summit of tlu' ])artially dtdacin'd western 
extremity of the^ ridge on which Ankobar stands. 
The descent continued for lU'arly half an hour, the 
“^ad being exceedingly rough and stony, until 
ivc ipytmc to the edge of the little river Airahra, 
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flowing into tlio Hawasli, the stream of which 
by its den^Katiou has cut from the tatile-laml of 
'rdvalvkah, the long narrow ridge M'hich w(! passed 
along during the ride to .\liu Amba. 

Formerly thc' Airahra flowed into tlu; Barissa, and 
Avas a tributary therefore of the mighty Nile ; but a 
singular natural operation has effected an alteration 
in its course, and it now flows in an opposite 
direction. Physical geography, I think, does not 
describe a similar character of country as the surface 
of the table land of Abyssinia presents, or the 
relative ])osition it occu])ic^ in consc-quence Avith 
.surrounding countru's. Tlu'se must both be treated 
of b('fort' 1 can give tlu' reader thc manner in 
which nature is gradually effecting what former 
Abyssinian monarchs thr<‘atcned to do, the turning 
of tli(' Avaters of the Aih' from thc direction of 
Egyi)t and tlu' nortli, to the Indian Ocean and 
the East. A mighty operation aaIucIi is most 
certainly going on. and AA’hich can bi* demonstrated, 
Avill in the end drain tlie northern portion of 
Abyssinia, by a communication being opmu'd 
betAAeen the river llaAvash and the .Vbi, or Bruce's 
Ail('. In this place, Iiowcatv, any description 
ivould fail in the effect of convoying a clear idea 
to thc mind of thc rt'ader . Imt in a future page, 
Avheu more familiar Avith thc country he is noAV 
travelling over Avith me, I Avill endeavour fully to 
explain thc manner in Avhich this curious process 
of natural engineering is being carried out. 
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AVe forded the Airahra a little beyond a square 
stone building A\ith a thatched roof,(®Avluch was 
pointed out to me as tlic water miU, tliat was 
erected b}’ the two .Vrmeuians Avhom I met in 
Tajourah, Demc'trius and Joannes. Whatever 
ability Avas di.s])layed in the construction, but little 
judgment had been ('xercised in its situation, for 
it stood at tlie bottom of a dc(']) A'allcv, at the 
distance of two miles at least, by tln^ circuitous 
and iTiggA'd road, from the toAvn of Ankobar: 
AA'hilst, on the other side*, to look up the ascent 
of the Tchakkah Avmdd have certainly occasioned 
the fall behind of the cap from off tlu' head. 

1 do not belkwe the architects Imilt it for any 
direct ])urpo.s<'s of utility, but to give the Xegoos 
an idea of their mechanical skill. It is uoav 
Aincm])loyed, if aac beluwe some travelh'rs, by 
reason of thi' Jinn or demons, by Avhosc' poAvc'r 
they say the Shoans bfdieve the mill Avas put in 
motion. 'I’his ass(Ttion is of I lie sanu' character 
Avith that AA'hich represi'iits Sahale Sclassee putting 
rcA (,'rentially a jiair of A’acciiie glasses into an amulet, 
mistaking the instructions given for their jirojier 
use, Avlien it is notorious that for a great numbi'r 
of yi'ars the analogous ojicration of inoenhitioii 
has beim jiractised in Shoa. 1 c.in only say, that 
Avhen Avinilmills Averi' describc'd as being much 
better adapted for tlu' pur[)os('s of a ju-ojile avIio 
princi])ally inliabit the summits of hills, Sahah' 
Sela'see so admired the ulea that I Avas almost 
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afraid I slioukl bo obliged to construct one. So 
far from the monarcli supposing mills to be worked 
by demons, he never troubled liimself so much, in 
a conversation with me, as he did to shew how^ 
closely he had observed ev('ry ])art of the mill that 
had been put u]), to learn its economy, and the 
manner in which its effects were produced. 

The most laborious employment of the women of 
Abyssinia is grinding Hour. AVindmills to peitbrm 
this duty would diminish considi.'rably the demand 
for fc'iualc sLnes in that country, and less ('iicou- 
ragement would be, theri fore, given to the internal 
sUu e-trade of Africa, whilst the \)rohibition of the 
export of slaves by Mahomedans from the ('astcnii 
coast, wotdd extinguish the greatc'r part of the 
infernal traffic at once. 

Immediah'ly after crossing the .\irahra mo 
commenced a most villanous ascent. I believ(^ 
that, to b(‘ in daily use, and traversed by hundreds 
of indiriduals, the 'I'chakkah road is uiuTpialled in 
the M'orld for steepiu'.ss. roughness, and everything 
else that can contribute to make a road difficult and 
unsafe. Nom- a brawling stream, rushing doM n into 
the Airahra, cov('rs n ith a slippmy slinu' tlie bald 
face of the rock ; here loose crumbling stones 
treacherously detach them elves from beneath the 
struggling hoofs of tlu' nude ; ami there an actual 
cataract, of at least eight feet high, has to be 
scrambled ov(n’, splashing through s])ray and the 
flying gravel dislodged by the ascent. /igzn,:, 
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pai'allels, as they are termed in fortifications, are 
the exact description of the route Ave took up the 
almost perpendicular cliffs ; and our faces were 
alternately turned iioaily due north and south, as 
Ave succeeded in accomplisliiug sonic ten or tAAelve 
yards in the travers(% at cAorv turn aa'c made, 
peeping OA'cr into a de<‘p abyss that yaAA nt'd bi'foro 
us, and proATUited our ride from being extcndi'd 
longer in that direction. Oftmi does the merciful 
man here dismount from liis tirc'd muh', and 
sitting upon some detached portion of rock, con- 
gratulate himself, as he gazes doAvnward, on 
having effected so much of liis painful task; and 
as lu- looks upAvard rcceiA-es somi' encouragement 
to proceed, Avhen he secs the reward of perseA'^cr- 
ance, in the distant image of some’ preceding 
traA’eller gradually rising in relief against tlu^ sky, 
then suddenly disa])pearing over the lofty ridge 
AA'herc terminates las labour. 

It took us one hour tci surmount this UAvful 
steep, Avhich, had it been some thousand feet 
higher, might not, perhaps, have been unjustlA 
compared Avith similar pass(>s among the Aljis; but 
even thmi the comparison Avould hold no longer 
than tlie a^cent, for, arrived upon the summit, the 
stranger finds no descent but an (■xti'iisive table land 
s]n(!ad before him, and he cannot divest himsidf of an 
idea, that he has reached some ncAv continent. A 
Scotch climate, and Scotch Aegetation, Avheat, 
b§f]ey, and linseed, and yet still in inter-tropical 
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Africa ; he feels as if thei’e must be some mistake, 
an idea of incongruity, not unlike what I expe- 
rienced upon seeing in a “united family of animals,” 
several rats seeking a warm redreat beneath the 
fur of a cat. Jiverything, in fact, was different 
to w'hat I had cxjiected, and the nearly black skins 
of the natives tliat Ave met scx'ined to be un- 
natural in a country when' a chill breeze was 
blowing. 

Koom Dingi, the rest ing-st one, is a solitary 
remaining hexagonal ]»rism of grey columnar por- 
phyry, some few feet in height, and stands amidst 
ihc fragments of others, very conspicuously on the 
extreme edge of the Tchakkah. Here it is usual for 
the weary wayfar('r after his ascent, to stop and re- 
fresh himself with tin* bread no AbyS'.inian on along 
jhiuTiey fails to provide himself with, and carries 
wrapt up in the long mekkanet, or girdle, that 
surrounds his loins. 

Mr. Scott and niys.elf, however, pushed on our 
mules, glad at having got ovi'r the Avorst ])art of the 
road to Angolahlah, and Avilling to make the best 
of our way befort' sunset, for it bi'gan to be a ipies- 
tion Avith my companion, if avo should arrive before 
night at our destination. 

The country seemed highly cultiAated, AAhcat 
and barley on all sid<^ groAving close to our path ; 
but no trees or enlivened Avith their 

verdure or fragrance, the bleak, moor-like scene 
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avonnd. The farm-houses were few and far 
between, neither were they so hi^h nor so conifort- 
able-lookirif’- as tliose of tlie clustered villages, that 
crowned every litth' hill in the vale of the l)ink('(', 
on the other side of Ankobar. 'fhe walls were 
generally a circle of pngh, unhewn stones, about 
three feet high, supporting the usual conical roof of 
straw. The smoke esca])e(l in white wreaths from 
beneath the eaves, or issued in a volume from 
the entrance, and had it not beem for some 
substantial and really Knglish-Iooking stacks of 
grain standing near, which pre\ented the idea of 
powM'ty being connected with tlie ai)par<;nt dis- 
comforts of tlu'se dwellings, fhe name ofhoA'els would 
have b(>en far too sup('rior a designation for them. 

V\'e met very fenv people on the road, but thos(i 
had ail of them a gr(‘at number of (piestions to put, 
if we would have ,stay(’d to listen. We wei'e also 
several times called uj)on to stop for the night 
at the hou.'ses of people* who ran afte'r us to say, 
that they knew Mr. Krapf, and that, conse(|nently, 
we must be their friemds, and jeartake of their hospi- 
pitality. Although shivering with cold, and nearly 
tiri'd out, w(' re'sisted all such temptations, proceed- 
ing at a gentle amble, for which the mules of Shoa 
are fanueus, and after a long ride of seve'ii hours, 
just as the sun was setting, its last rays falling upon 
<)ur faces, the straggling but e.\ tensive town of 
jfegolahlah suddemly opene'd u])on us, as we* 
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rouiid('fl the low slioiil(l('r of a ridgt' which had 
been in sif^-lit for iK'arly the last hour. 

'I’hroc ('xtensive, but low hills of nearly equal 
heif^'ht, and covered with liouses, enclose' a triangular 
space, which forms the centre of the toAvn. Across 
this. ^Ir. Sfolt and T (piickly galloped our mides, 
pulling up op])osite' a white sepiare tent, at the door 
of Avhich l\ad already a])peared ('a])t. Harris and 
('a])t. (iraliani. (he uoavs of our approacli having 
Ix'cn eonveye'd by a fon'mimer, who had observed 
ns in tlie distance. 

•A v('ry ])leasant evening followed; conver.sation 
upon home and Indian news occiqhed the few 
hor.rs before we retired to rest; and amidst the 
hixdries and conveniences, so abundantly supidied 
to the I'anbassy by the indulgent cart' of a liberal 
t.'oAcrnnient, I almost fancied that 1 had returned to 
the pleasures and comforts of civilized life. As my 
cloak, coats, and (ar[)et, which constituted my bed. 
were h'ft at Farrce, my courteous ent('rtain<'r. C'ajit. 
Harris, supplit'd nu' rvitlt an abnmiancc’ of warm 
clothing for the night, and I sli'ptAvell in an adjoin- 
ing ti'iit, (tf black worsted-cloth, manufactured by 
the Abyssinians. 

Hnfortunately, amids, all his kindiu'ss, ('apt. 
Harris consider'd it to be his duty to take notes of 
my conversation, with<|nt my being aware in the 
slightc'st degn'c of such a st(']n or In'ing conscious 
oi the least necessity for his doing' so. On my 
becoming aware of this circumstance, a few weeks 

von. 11. F 
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after, by tlie distortion of a most innocent remark 
of mine, Avhich was imputed to me in a sense that 
I never dreamt of employing it, I retorted in a 
manner that led to further proceedings ; and 
from that time all intercourse between the mem- 
bers of the Embassy and myself ceased for some 
months. 
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►Stayiiig at Ang'olalilnli. — ’Waterfall info the 7'elu-ikos river. — Diffi- 
eulty in obtaining tlie stores. — Journey to AnkoLar. — Foinale 
slaves of the Negoos. — Ihlief of the iShoan Clivirch. — Father 
Tellez. — Veg(>tahles introdueeJ into >Shoa. 

.hme l.vf. — ’J'liis iiioriiium' C'apt. ilariis and Mv. 
Sft)tt were busily (‘iifrat''oil writing: strong reiuon- 
.sliancc to the King niion tho snbjoct of the deten- 
liou of the lattt'r in Farree, and the seizure by the 
NN'allasniah, of the de.spatches anti store.-;. 1 liad 
tvaived till consideration of the indignitie.s offered 
to myself, as I saw that from some ine.xplieablc 
reason (’apt. .Harris wished to restrict the h'tter to 
a notice of tlie imprisonment of Air, Scott ; although 
I was rather surprised tliat the letter which was 
written in Englisli should be taken by tliat gentle- 
man hini.self, with it Persian interprett'r, who spoke 
Amharic very imperfectly, to c.\p>lain it. lloAvcver, 
they did not see tho Aegoos. and beyond the letter 
being duly entered in ti#i record-book of the 
klmbass}', no other sfe])s were taken on account of 
the infraction of the eommoreial treaty which had 
been entered into between Sahale Selassee, Negoos 
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of Shoa, and Cajit. Harris, the representative of 
IltT iVIajesty at tliat court. 

During the tliree succeeding days, numerous 
bearers brought to Angolahlah tlie stores from 
Farree, and by ordc'rs of the Negoos all were 
deposited in the palace-yard, nor Avas out' allowed 
to he touched or seen by our yVmbassador. All 
this time 1 amused myself as Avell as 1 could, read- 
ing some volumes upon African discoveries ; some- 
times taking a short Avalk along a narrow ilat 
through Avhich a little meaiuh'ring stream flowi'd 
directly to the r,omee AVans, or Lemon riv('r, which 
has cut a d('e]> and wide ravine in front of the 
village of d’cherkos. celebrated as being the scinie 
of a dreadful massacre' of Christians by a re'bel 
goA'crnor of Shoa, named Matoka, some il'w years 
before'. This ravine extends freem the south, in a. 
direction towards tlie north-east, and joins, m- is 
continuous Avith that to the Avest of the toAA’ii of 
Debra Derhan, Avlie-re the Marissa, in its cour.se to 
the Jumma. forms, in the raiiiA se'ason. some mag- 
niticent AA'aterfalls. 

Some idea of the de'pth to Avhich e'A'en tlu'se e'arly 
tributaries of the Abi (l>rne('’s Nile) have' de'uueleel 
their channeds may be eh'riA'e'd from the; fact, that 
the little stre'am, along(^lie; beinks eif AA'hich I usetl 
to direct my steps, after a course of scarcely tAvo 
miles, leaps doAvn, in one unbrokc'ii fall, seven hun- 
dfcel feet to join the rivulet below, for the Lomee; 
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Wans deserves no higher title. I can easily com- 
prehend, tlu'rcfon', the astonishing fact that after 
flowing the .sliort distance; of two hundred and fifty 
miles, the river Ahi shonld be found by Dr. Bekc 
not more than three thousand fc'et above the level 
of tire sea, although fiowing through a table land, 
th(' general elevation of Avliicli exceeds nine thou- 
sand feet. 

On tlic fourth morning of my stay at Aiigolahlah, 
a ])age came from tlie King to (h'sire ('apt. Harris 
to atte'iid at the palace. Shortly after this was 
complied with, another summons arrived for one of 
the soldi('rs. who was mnployed as a carpenter, to 
ftllow also. Tu al)out half an hour, the whole 
party ii'turued, the interpreter, Ibrahim, carrying 
in his cloak tlu' torn-u]), larpaulin-covi'red packages 
of letters. I now learnt that the Xegoos had com- 
manded that th(‘ boxes and other things should be 
hurst o])eu iu his presenci'. 'I'his arbitrary com- 
mand being imniediately complied with, after the 
first few were examined, lu' graciously gav(> per- 
mission for the whoh' to be 'removed to the tents of 
the Embassy, being satisfic'd with the willingness 
shown to gratify him in his most unreasonable 
demands. This hunr’iating concession, 1 am con- 
vinced, would not have bq^i reephred had not the 
monarch felt some jealous misgivings as to tlie 
amount of prerogutiie he had curtailed himself of 
by attacliing his signature to the treaty of com- 
merce; the first firots of which had been the 
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impolitical letter of remonstrance on a jirevious 
occasion ; tlie innocent writer of which, Mr. 
Krapf, had already been made to feel the kingly 
resentment by the ill-usage that gentleman received 
from the chief, Adara Billee, Mhcn he endeavoured 
to return to Shoa, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to reach the city of (londali. 

For the future, I sliall endeavour to ndate the 
incidents of niy n'sidencc' in Shoa, with as little 
allusion to politics as ])()ssible, but the rc'ader must 
excuse tlu' few nanarks 1 have already made, con- 
vinced as 1 am, that the physical failure ol the 
(expedition on the western coast of Africa, und(‘r 
Capt. Trotter, is much h'ss to bc' lugreltc'd, than 
the great moral injury tlu' (/ausc of African civili- 
zation and English inflinaicc' in that continent, 
have sustaiiKTl by th(‘ incapability of one man, 
and the ill-judged proc(‘edings wliieli characterized 
his ambassadorial career. I am not the proper 
person, liowewer, to sit in judgment upon any one; 
but I know from ])(‘rsonal ex])erienco. that as 
regards Soutliern Abyssinia, the mercliant and the 
missionary must now seek otlu'r situations for 
carrying out their interesting and ])hilanthropic 
projects foi’ tin* regeneration of Afi ica.^ 

* I bad fanfio<l that the political tartics of tlio 8hoan Kmbapay 
^’oro unpiimllelrd in history. The ** llcimskringha/' or “ Chro- 
liieloH of tbo Kings of Norway,” record, liowevor, a somewhat 
similar display of resplendent genius : — “ At this time a king 
called Vthelstan had taken the king^m of England. lie sent 
Norway to King Harold with the errand that the mossen- 
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I found the weather so exceedingly cold, and the 
time at Angolahlah pass so uselessly and heavily 
along, that I was very glad, after a Aveek’s stay, to 
be again on the road back to Ankobar. The day 
previous to my leaving Angolahlah, 1 engaged a 
servant, named Walderheros, tall, athletic, but of 
most ill-favoured countenance, so much so, that 
‘•(jfool,” to u hich eastern vampin' lu? was conpiared 
by th(' nK'mbers of tin; Mission, beca7uc his cog- 

trcfs should |iri'sriit liiin ivith a swnnl, with tho liilt anil handle 
aiul also the whole sheath a<lomctl with ^ohl and silver and 
sot with |)rooious jt'wels. ^ho Ambassadors jireseiited the sword- 
hilt to tin' Kill!;-, snviim', ‘ Here is a sword, which Ivirm Athelstan 
sends thee, with the retjiK'st that thou wilt aecept it.’ The King* 
U»ok the sword hv the hainlle, whereu]»on tin' Ambassadors said, 
‘ Now tlnm hast talu'u the sword, according* to our King’s desire, 
and therefore art thou his subject, as thou hast talu'n his sword.’ 
King Harold saw now that this was a jest, for he would ho subject 
a> no mail. Jhit he remeinhered it was his rule whenever anything 
raised his anger to collect himself and let his passion run otl‘, and 
then take the matter Into consid<'ration coolly. Now he did so, 
and consulted his friends, who all gave him tin* advice to let the 
Ambassadors, in the first ])Iace, go home in safely.” — Mr. LaUhfs 
Translation. 

This is in every partienlar .^'O curiously analogous to oiir late 
])olitical doings in »Slioa, that I eiuild intt iiniuet' myself to abstain 
from inserting it hen* as a note. .Kven the hint of personal violence 
in the last sentence exactly eorrespoinh'd with the treatment of the 
Kmhassy whilst in JSlioa, afti'** the ill-judged letti'i* of remonstrance 
had hc‘(‘ii sent : for had it not lua n for the moderation of the 
oUended monarch, it wouhl indeed have been “ Shanta fo, Shanta 
fo,” for the whole party. It was too late to»tind out that 8a]ialo 
8cJas.soe was “a noj^ice in Europe.. n diploniacy, ” only when the 
total failure of the attested tlio want of tact and of all know- 

k'dge of human natJWr by the parties cniplo 3 *ed by a liberal and 
ioo indidgeiit Government. 
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nomcn aftei’wavds amongst tliem. My mnle being 
saddled, wo stai’tod early in tlu' morning, as 1 was 
desirous of getting as far on tlic road as possible.; 
before tbe sun had aseeuded so high as to render tbo 
ride unpleasantly Avarm. Walderlieros trudged along 
on foot by tbe side of my nude, carrying my carabine 
behind his neck, A\ith bis two hands resting upon 
the projecting portions on either side. He' talked 
incessantly, and it did not seem to matter the h'ast, 
that I could not understand a word lu' said. To 
check him, T rejicated, Avith a^'cry graA C' face, the 
Avhole of “My name is Xorval.” He listened 
patiently to the end, and it then seemed to strike' 
him that aa c should amuse ourselves much bettc'r, if 
he AA'ere to h'ach nu' in his oAvn language! the names 
of surrounding objects, rather than liste'ii to such 
another long rigmarole I Avasalso about to tri-at him 
AAith, Thereupon eommenced my first Amharic 
lesson, and as 1 Avas a Avilliug pupil, and ^^’alder- 
heros an untiring teacher, 1 made; groat progress 
during the ride, 

.In this manner we tra\’ellcd at a sIoav pace along 
the undulating broad highroad that, nearly in a 
direct line, conducts ns I’rom Angolahlah to the 
edge of Tchakkah. We met some f(!w travellers, 
who, as Ave p:iss('d, (!xchang(sl loud and long-conti- 
nued salutatifms»Avitli W'alderlieros, kc'pt up until 
tlicy Avere out of all conAeuieiit speaking distamte 
of each other. A moor, or exteilM'Ve doAvns, Avould 
convey the best idea of the country around ; but 
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thoiiprh no trees or bushes intereept the sight, the 
■vvlioh! surface AA'tis well (ailtivated with wh(,'at and 
barley, or preserved as grazing meadows for the 
feeding of cattle. Kxeejiting one considerably 
excavated valley, two or three miles from Tchakkah, 
the original lev('l of the table land is only altered 
m tlu' jdaces where it is traA cu’sed by shalloAV water- 
denuded channels, along A\hieh A'ery frequently the 
road runs, and tlu' traveller jwoeeeds in a broad 
hollow way, the fiat ridges on each side of him 
rising some ten or tA^enty feet above his head. 

I was uo( sorrv at set'iui*: aiiain tlic alreadv 
familiar laud-mark, Koom Dingi, although it 
n'miuded me of the ste(')) descent beyond. On 
arliving at the edge' of the table laud, I followed 
(ho advice of A\'ald('rh('ros. and dismounted; for 
however sure-looled in such perilous descents mult.'S 
may be, th<'\ soim'times slip, as was evidenced by 
the (U'ad body of one that lay burst among the 
rocks Ix'low, from a slip o\er oiu' of the. precipices. 
I sat down a lew mimites whilst my se'rvant ran to 
a house in sight, and ju’oenred for me the loan of a 
long slemh'r staff, of soum tougli wood, like a spear- 
shafi, vhich tlu' Shoans generally carry witli them 
when travelling on too . ^>y the aid of this, 1 was 

enabled to get along pretty w('ll, dvo])piug carefulh' 
from one huge stone to another, and in this manner, 
by rough uuc(iuaP'steps, socceedc'd at length in 
leaching the streaui of the .Virahra. 1 now 
niouutcd again, and forded the stony bed of llu' 
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stream, surmounting Avitli some difficulty the miry 
bank on the tiirthcr side, wherc^ the deeply-sunken 
hoofs of my mule AVure pulled Avith successive 
snatches out of tlie soughing tenacious mud. 

Half an liour’s ride brouglit me to the t()ot of the 
royal hill of Ankobar. As av(' ascend, tlie road 
jiasses midAvay along its steep side, Avliicli aboA'e 
and below tin.' traAcller slopes scAcral hundred feet. 
Here A\e encountered a noisy croAvd of chatting 
roni])ing girls, Avith large' jars slung betAvecn their 
shoidders by a leatlu'rn Ix'lt, or rope', Avhich ]Aasses 
across the' hre'ast. I’lu'y Avere pioce'oding to a 
meaeloAv behew. to till their jars Avith Avater at ii 
little- cle'ar stre'ain that fe-ll eeve-r a little- le-dge- eef 
ste)ue.-s as it preece-eeh'el to jeein the; Airahra. A^: I 
])ass(-d them, 1 ove-rhe-arel seaiie- eef Ihe-m whispe'ring 
te) the eether. •' Misse-la Ziuge-ro, ’ a uieest ceeiupli- 
mentiiry spe-eeh ce-rtaiuly, me’aiiiug neethiug le-ss 
than tiled 1 uns "like- ei beilieeem." 'J'he-st- girls w ere; 
shnes of the Negeeeis. anel the-ir chie-f e-mpleeyment 
consiste.-d of this ehiily duty eif e-ari iing Avede-r from 
the; stre-am to the petlace- on the; summit of the hill. 
Xo le-ss than tAVo hunelre-el eire see e-mpleeyenl, ami 
these supply eill the Aveder ree[uirefl for the- use of 
the courtie-rs and gue'sts, be^sieh's a body-guarel e*!' 
threie; hunelre-el guunu-u, eill of Avhom eue ehiily fc<' 
at the royal tedile--. 

On my eirriviil at the' lie-sieiency, I Aveis again 
eil^ertained by Dr. Koth and Mr. llernatz, Avho. 
during the four days 1 spent Avith them were a-e 
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Ivind and as^attcntivc as possible. At tlie end of 
tliat time I Ix'cainc nincli alarmed at feeling the 
ap])roach of symptoms thrc'atening a return of the 
intermittent fi'ver, from which 1 had sutfered so 
much during tlu' previous eiglit mo)iths. I was 
not long in determining what course to pursue, but 
rt'sohcd u])on h'uving Anhobar immediately, and 
exchange its damp cold atmosphere for the more 
genial climate of Alin Amita. 

Tn Ankobar my linu' Avas principally occupied in 
receiving information respecting the character and 
castoms of tlie inliabitants of Slioa, but these I had 
more opportunity subs('quently of observing for 
myself. 

llesjKctiug the slave's of tin' Aegoos, in addition 
to the wat('r-bearers just spoken of, I learned that 
he possessed several hundreds of otlu'rs. All tlu- 
gunmen who constitute the body-guard are bonds- 
men, and of these there are at least one thousand, 
riiese are; divided into tho'e bodies, relieving each 
otlu'r in rotation aftc'i’ oni' week's attendance at the 
]ialnce ; so that tlu'sv' men have entirely to them- 
selves two weeks out of three, a period always spent 
Avith tln'ir familiv's. As individuals distinguish 
themselvi's for bra'.’ery an*i loyalty, they obtain 
grants of houses anti gardens, generally in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the R>yal residences. 

they advance in years, or havt' sons old 
enough to attendf^ their plact's, larger (piantities 
el land, apportioned according to merit, are givt'ii 
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to them and they hecome tenants of tl^ Kinf?, only 
calk'd 11]) for suite and service on the occasions of 
the “ /euiitcharoitsli,'' or ex])editious. Tlu' grown 
np sons who fill tlieii' ])lac('s as guardsmen generally 
reside with their fatlu'vs. and in that cast' their guns 
are allowed to hi' taken home with them ; hnt tlic 
general ruli' is, (hat they sliould deposit them, after 
the ti'rm of duty has ex])ired, in the armouries 
attached to the j)ulaees, when' they remain under 
the charge of thi' Alta llahta. the chief hlacksmith. 
The gunmen ha\'(‘ hut one supi'rior officer, who is 
termed •* I lica,” or Shoom.” The name of the 
present colmn'l. if he may he so termed, is 
Kattimah. lly courtesy he is styled '‘Atla Ivat- 
timah,” Atta hi'iug a tith' of distinction applied 
generally to all courtiers of high rank. 

The gunmen, whilst on duty at the palace, receive 
daily two double iiandsful of some kind of grain or 
other; a kind of admeasun'inent that reminded me 
strongly of <i similar custom of giving rationsto slaves 
among the. ancient Itomans. Beside this, however, 
thi'y get one good meal a-day at the King’s own 
table; at least, in an apartment wiii're he su])erin- 
tends this diurnal feast of his attendants, who arc 
plentifully regaled witli large teff crum])ets and :i 
quantity of ale. \Tith the bread is always 
vided some eayc'une paste, called “ dillock,” com- 
posed of equal parts of tin' I'i'd pods of the pepj)Ci' 
And common salt, mixi'd with a little shrow,” or 
the meal of peas. 'This is placed in a number 
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of saucers of red earthenware, whicli stand in the 
middle of ohlong tables of wicker work, about one 
foot and a-lialf high. A nimilx'r of these are placed 
in tb(' form of a horse-shoe in the bainpietting- 
room, and around, oil both sides, sitting upon 
the gronnd, the gnnmen range themselves, some- 
times in double ranks. The King presides over all, 
reclining upon a yc'llow satin-co\ered coucli, in a 
kind of recess, or alcoxc in one; side of the apart- 
ment. The great('st order and decorum is pre- 
served, l)ut no restraint appears to be laid either 
npmi appetite' or quie't conversation. 

T]xm occasions of festivals, winch are exceedingly 
numerous, an unlimited amount of raw meat is added 
to theii' usual fare. Slave' boys carry about a large 
lump of flesh, held fast ov(>r om' slioulder by a strong 
grip of both hands, whilst ('ach of the dining ])arty 
cuts with his knife such portion he may desire, and 
then dismisses tin' boy Avith hiN bh'ssiug to the lu'xt 
Avlio re(piir('s a lik(' uncook('d st('ak. In addition 
to their ent('rtaiument by the King when on duty 
at the ])alac(', tlu' gunmen receive a monthly pay of 
from three to sevc'ii ahiuulabs. or salt-])ieces, accord- 
ing to their length of service. Ik'sidc'.s the numerous 
gunmen who are geneially .davc's born in tlu' service 
of the Negoos, there is an inf'rior class who Iuiac 
been purchased from dc'ale's, o? have come to 
the King as tlie ir^iort duty when Kafilahs of these 
unhappy creatun's arrive in Jus dominions, 'i’he 
usual “ assair,” or tithe, Ix'ing taken as of every other 
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kind of merchandize that is brought into Shoa. 
These slaves are employed generally as cutters of 
wood ; and a most toilsome and ill-requited labour 
is that which tlu^y have to p(U’form, for the country 
around Angolahlah and Debra Bcrhan is so bare 
of wood tliat tlic inhabitants liave no other revsource 
for fuel but the dung of cattle mixed with mire, 
which are formed into large flat eakc-s and heaped 
up in storehouses for protection from tlu' weather. 
I believe that the (luautity of ])otass in tlie soil in 
tliis part of the country, (.'ontributes considerably to 
the value of this strange kind of fuel, as its com- 
bination with sumb'y other elements contained in 
the dung saturates the mass with saltp('lrc. 

Tlie-Negoos, however, (lo(‘s not (unploy this kind 
of fuel in his palaces, but is supplied by the wood- 
cutting slaves with the cedar-smelling ])inc-tre(', 
called ted.’‘ or the more adajded for a biiglit warm 
fire, the oil-containing wood of the wild olive-ti'e<' ; 
both of which grow abundajitly in tin' forests of 
Kundee and Afrabinah, that occupy the head of 
some of tlu! nunn'roiis vallev s slo])ing towards the 
Ilawash, on tln^ east of the ridge in frontof Ankobar, 
From these forests, the stalwart frames of the 
Shankalli slaves bear long and lu'avy burdens 
of the rended fire-wood up the steep rugged 
ascent, to the right of the Hill of Grace; and then, 
for twenty-five miles, to the palaces of Debra 
Bertian and Y\ngolahlah. Upon this painful and 
lahorious duty, not le.ss than three hundred 
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slaves avo ('m])loycd, who receive daily the most 
wretched fare, (.‘ither a few handsful of parched 
wlieat, or else, the sour and coars(! refuse from the 
<>unmen’s table. Still, tliese, I found, were far from 
being ovcr-work('d ; for thrc'e days are allowed to 
each for the eonv('yanee of tlie load, and the return 
back from the distant ])alaces to tlu'ir homes, which 
I'veu these arc \)rovided v, itU for themselves and 
their families. 

The female slaves are still more numerous; 
indepc'iident of the two hundn'd (anployed in 
sii])])lying the King’s household with water, there 
are, at least, one hundred more, who assist in 
grinding dour, brewing, and making the dillock,” 
or ])epper-])aste. 

There arc', however, bc'longing to this class, a 
more interesting ])arty of female' slaves, who are 
Icept in the strictest seclusion ; for 8alnde Selassee. 
a descendant of Solomon, eontinnc's, as regards 
his . wives and c'oncubines. the enstoms of his 
ancestor’s court. Two hundrc'd of these young 
ladies are placc'd in chai gc' of several c'nnuchs, and 
the establishnu'ut. in fact, cori'c'sponds in c'very 
respect with the harec'iu of an oric'utal monarch. 
It is not very easy to obtain information respecting 
the Jiabits or occupations of these immnrc'd 
beauties; but the more claborAtc'ly-spun cotton 
thread, that is used for the tiner descriptions of 
cloths, which ar ^ )resentcd by the Xegoos to his 
greatest favourites and governors, is all made by 
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the members of this portion of the royal house- 
hold.* Tlic large and fiiu^ cloth, valued in Shoa at 
thirty dollars, sent b) Sahale Selasse, as a pi'csent 
to our Queen, is uoven of tiiread spun in the 
palace of Debra Berhan ; and the monarch, sole 
visitor to the apartments o('cn])i<'d bj' these' ro)al 
cotton-spinners, lias no doubt fri'eiuently stimnlab'd 
his favourite' slaves tei more' cai'e'ful efforts, as the'y 
produced the iini'ly long-elravu tlireael, by ehve'lling 
upon the munifie'cnce :md wealth eef his Ilgy[)ti;iu 
sister, our eewii wi'll-be'leweel Sewi're'igii. 

Besides h'arning some' little eif tlie cemelitiem ejf 
the slaves beloitgiug to the Ne'geiees of Sbeea, whilst 
in Ankeibar, T also reael a cousiele'rable peirtieeu eef 

lAielolph’s Ethiojiie; History,” a weak le'l’t in 
charge' of Dr. Beitb, tlie' naturalist of the British 
Embassy, by IMr. Krapf, avIu'u he re'tiirned to 
Egypt. I hail the' ojeportiinity of making eise of 
the whole book njion the doe-trine' of the- Cbnre-b, 
containe-el in JAielolph; anel. also, llie inh're'sting 
almanac which is appi'iidi'd to it ; but the' former 
is such an e\ident eeniipilation of what ought to be 
the feiitb of the Abyssinian (hureli. nitlu'r tlian 
what it evi'r was, or is at the pri'si'ut day, that I 
consiilere'el any abstract, or account of. the Chris- 

* TJn' Alijs.sini.'ite \j-urel for tlire'jxl, “ fiitiiliili,” li.'is .se)UiC'tliiiij>' in 
its sejimel tlieit renals tliee ielcji of tlie fliree s|iiiiiu'i's, typical eil 
<i*inan s elestiiiy. If, as is [iioldilelo, tin.' inytholonical I'cpi'e'sciitntioii 
of ti.e (h'C'C'ks lie of Egyptian origin, tli^ii tlic woril “ fatalali,” 
may have some connexion witli our woi-el fate. 
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tians of Slioa, founded upon it, ^vould be one of the 
grossest impositions that coidd hc' ])alm('d upon the 
reading public. I dare not, in fact, att('ni])t any 
elucidation of tlie faith ])rofosscd by tin' Xegoos 
and monks of Shoa. I'liey, ctindainly, liave no 
universal creed, nor any Articles to define what is 
orthodox belief, a.nd wluit is not. The chief prin- 
i*i])le of ndigioii witli tlu^ lieads of tlie Churcli in 
that country sc'ems to b(', to think upon this 
sul)ject ('xaetly as tlie X(‘goos do(‘s ; for if they 
do not, tliey are very soon cousid(‘red in the light 
of lierc'tics ; and how far tin' jirinciph's of the 
Xegoos a(‘cord with those' of tlie Abiine, or Bishop 
ol‘ (loudah, may be' judged from th(‘ fact, that he 
lias oftmi be'cii judgcnl to be' in ceintempt, by that 
holy father, anel threateiu'el ^^ith all the terrors of 
excmnmunication. 1 confess myself, tlu'refore, 
mieeiual te) the task of giving any account of 
tlu Chrisliaii n'ligion in Shoa. giM' a correct 
(jne, woulel re([nire a man (Hlucateel cntire'ly for the 
purpose by a king study of the subjt'ct in all its 
relations, as connc'cte'd with the (ireedc t'hurch, 
and the Archbis!u)])ric ol* Ah'xandria. te) enable 
him to collect, comjiarc, and arrange' that chaos 
of religious opinioiw that se'i'm to characterize 
the modern Abyssinian faitn, and, more especially, 
that which, is proil'ssed in fc^iioa. 

Tellez, in his Travels of the Jesuits in Ethiopia, 
in the seventeenth century, sums up all that was 
known in his time ; and 1 do not think that any 
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nioic cnlightemiK'iit has been vouchsafed since to 
this benighted Church. Speaking of tlic procla- 
mation of the Ihupi'ror Socinios restoring to the 
Abyssiniaus tlu'ir ancient faith, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish tiu' llojnau Catholic Religion 
among them, this author remarks, “This liberty 
threw them into main errors; for being un- 
certain wltat to belii've. some of their monks 
affirmed, that Clirist was the Son of (ukI, 
only by grace; otiiers, that tlie divinity died 
witli him on the cross, but that lie had two 
divinities, one of vrhich died, and tlie other 
surrhed; otlH'Vs said, oiu' iiersou was cum- 
jiosed of tlu' tANo otliers, confounded the Diviiu' 
nature rvith the liiumin; and otliers, la'ing (|uite 
]mz/]('d, cried, - Christ is trm' (iod, and true man, 
■and it is enough to know that.’ Aor was tliere 
hss division a.hout consecrating the cup, some 
(ontending it could not be dene witli an}' liquor 
but wiiu>; otliei'', that it should lie Avatcr dis- 
coloured Avllh sis, or i-even raisins. At length, they 
agrees! it should he done as was used at Alexandria,; 
and finding no abler per on to in(|nire of, they put 
the question to an l',g\ptian carpentcT, rvho told 
tliem, it was done there in a\ ine ; yet they resolved 
it should he with water and raisins.” 

'This quotatiop apjieared so a,])t and so true a 
picture of the ]))-esent stat(' of (.'liristian belief in 
.Slioa, that i ha\e not hesitah'd to introduce it here. 
I should he luip])y, indeed, to see demonstrated 
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thnt anything consistent or Tinivcrsal upon that 
subject is entertained; and in that case I should 
not mind being told, that I had (T-red in my con- 
clusions from a want of pro))cr kno^vledgc Tipoii 
the subjpet. 

It must be observc'd, howex er, that in matters of 
(duu'ch cei'emony the Shoans affect the formula of 
the Alexandrian Church. But even on tliis sub- 
ject we find llinl a 5 .^T('at scliisin exists;, by the 
(!Oiitcin|)tii(nis (lisn^gard of tabots, robes, and all 
outward sliow wluitevev, with which tlu' '1 abeeban 
sect celebrate' the rites of tlu'ir worship. To tej’ju 
these people a sex t, is not so correct. ])erh*.ips, as to 
c;ill tln'in a cast<'. for all artisans in Shoa, and I. 
believe in other parts of Abyssinia, are so desig- 
nated. lllachsinitlis, pothers, carpenters, in fact, 
all manufacturing artisaais, are ealh'd Tabeeb/’ 
and, from this circumstance, wlu'ii hrst 1 heard of 
their mysterious ndigious rites, 1 considered that 
they would be found to be a eommunity of Free- 
masons. liVen now I gi\'C them tlie cix'dit ot 
practising the primitive' customs ot‘ the early 
Church of Christ, as it approaelu's Ai'ry much to 
that simple A^'orship of (iod nhieh, from the in- 
teriinl evidence' eamtaiueel iii some of the Church 
le'tters of St. Ihiul, we' may suppeasc to liave' eli^tiu- 
guished the nu'etiugs of Christians, in the a])ost(die 
age'. It is frenn this (‘ircnm'itance. 1 eonne'ed them 
ill eirigin, singularly enough, with our institution 
ot Freemasonry : although the primitive ]nirity ol 
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their parent assemblies has been much better pre- 
served in the simple ceremonies practised by the 
Abyssinian ']\ibeebs, than in the festive orgies of 
the mysterious brotherhood of Europe. I quit this 
subject for a time, and return to Ankobar. 

Whilst staying uith Dr. llotb, I frequently 
accompanied him to a. small garden attached to 
the old house, where Dr. lleke resided during his 
visit to Slioa. On one occasion our attendant dug- 
up a considerable quantity of potatoes, Avhich had 
been planted by Mr. Kra])f. Tlic seedlings had 
been sent from 'I'igre, in northern *\.b)ssinia, by 
!Mr. Iscnberg, and the return cro]) seemed very 
favourable. At present no advantage has u'sidted 
to the natives by their introduction, for the hatred 
which seemed to exist against everything English 
extended even to the real benefits that were' offcrc^' 
to tlie Shoans. 

AVho can help regretting the great mistajfe' i 
the missionary, in calling ])olitical aid to his assist* 
ance, but lie erred solely by his zeal to extend Ins 
opportunities of ennhuring good upon his fellow- 
creatures. He grieves non- for influence, founded 
upon respect, that is gone for e\cr; and from my 
heart I sympathize with him. for the utter pros- 
tration of hope that Abyssinia should become the 
centre of enlightenment for the rest of the unhappy 
continent of Africa. 
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Return to Aliu Aiu^a**! — Visited liy Hv iSoiini.anlce — Complain of 
being elieatcd by Olimed Mabomcd. — CJiristians of Abyssinia 
anil of the (iroek Church generally fnrliidden the use of tobacco. 
— Miriam’s house and fiirnirure. — Islam contempt for Chris- 
tianity. — Evening walk. — Regging monks. 


This iiioviiin<r, AValdovlicros liavhig hired a mule 
for two salt-pi('ces, |)roccedcd to Aliu Amba. 
I was not sorrv, on )-(‘aching the summit of the 
ri'lgo in front of .Vnkobar, to see again tlie Dinkcc 
vale, -dri'tehing away before me, studded Avitli 
eminences and little hill villages. As nearly as 
possible in tin' centre of them till, tvas the flat 
circumscribed summit of the rock of Aliu .Amba, 
which Ave did not lose sight of during tlie whole hour 
Occupied in descending to its loot. 'I'he ride was 
most tiresome, but my mule had more reason to be 
dissatisfied than mysi'lf, and glad she Avas to be at 
length ascending the irregular sized steps of dis- 
placed stones, AA’hich leads on to the little plain 
before we reach the fl .st houses in the toAAui. llei’c 
she broke into a gtillop, and ctirried me unre- 
sistingly across the market-place, and along a 
narrow windig^ lane, with thatched houses, each 
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in its own snug enclosure, on either side. At the 
wicket of one of these the animal stopped, and my 
sudden appc'arance rather .astonished two women 
who were sitting in the door porch busily spinning 
cotton. “ Woi (iypt, "NVoi Gy])t,” they repeatedly 
exclaimed, as they got up from the ground, just in 
time to meet ^^'alderh('ros, who now came running 
up. Tie soon explaiiu'd the mistake of the mule, 
and taking hold of the liridle. led her about one 
Inindred yards fartlu'r along the lain', to a bouse 
the most miserable looking of any 1 had ja't s(‘en 
in the town. 

Here, however, I was informed Lieut, llarker 
hiid resid('d for ne.ai’ly four months, pieviously to 
his return to Achai, and I had hcaai advised, in 
Ankobar, to live in the same hons(', at least until a 
better one could be obtained from the (iovernor. 
The landlady was a ])oor Mahomedan woman, 
named !Miriain, a widow w ith two ehildn'ii, one a 
grown up youth of seventeen, named Ibrahim, and 
the otlu’r a daughter, not more than three years 
old. 

Arr.angx'inents were immediately made for my 
accommodation, and the mwvs of my arrival soon 
.spread ;ibout tho town. Snnicrons visitors, Chris- 
tian and Islam, thronged tlu' entrance of the house 
all day. the floor being occupied by the more iu- 
flifential ones. 1 lay in a little recess, just long 
and dec^) enough to reci'ive my bedstead, a low 
wooden frame, with a bottom of ^terlaccd strips 
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of hide, over Avhicli au ox skin ^va.s tlivonn. for a 
mattress. 

Witk such of iny luuv friends who coiild speuk 
Arabic, 1 managed to keep up sometliiiig like a 
conversation, and also with some liKiinns and 
Persians, who came, umoiig otlan-s, to pay their 
respects, whom 1 gratilic'd with tlu' relation of all 
the latest news from tiieir rospectivs' count vie 

The (lovernor -of Alia Am]>a. wbose name e, as 
'I'inta, had not returu; d from Aiigolaltlali, ])ut bis 
missehuinee. or deput), dragged into my j)resciiC(', 
by the horns, a iiue go;it. wbicli he rcMpK'.sted me 
to accept. ’Waldc'rheros nsuHly consented in toy 
name, and relietcfi him at once erf his charge, 
which was taken fortliwilh and slanghti'red; the 
1 )('])utv-( Jovernor being chi(.-f butcher on tin.' occa- 
sion, ";etting fm; his trouble tlie liead :nul bonds, 
which, however, were first lirough! into me very 
dutifully, to obtain mv p’ennission for sucli a dis- 

Seeing jireparation- mtidr ilrr (',:ting, the croval 
gradlially withdrew, and wit!; e.'u-id.c'iable n d'u-.al 
politeness h'ft me alone' to inirtake -.i' lU) e’, etne; , 
meal, without iut( rnii>lioi!. I’vaiuitately 1 laid 
brought with me, from the coast, a tea-kettle, 
frying-pan, tiiid two other \es.si'Is of tinned cojipt'i'. 
Tlicsc now became very ust'l’ul, snd Alhihlevheros 
was not long in plticing bc'lbre me ;i tiicf'ly cooked 
divmer of boiled meat. . 

A report of my arrival at Alin Amba hil^ing 
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been carried tbc same evening to Channo, the next 
morning I was astonislicd at seeing the house beset 
by a number of my Ily Soumaulee friends, who, 
although they wei e glad to see me, appeared to 
be not at all satisfied with something or other. 

As none of th(' 'fajourah people had come with 
them, I sent for an Islam sheik, Hadjji Abdullah, 
who lived in the next house, to come and interpret 
between us. 'lliis man, by-the-by, came from Eer- 
berah, on the banks of the Nile, in T'pper Egypt, 
yet he made himself ])erfoctly understood in the 
Affah lauguag(' ; and 1 ('X])(>ct, t]j|’('fore, that some 
ethnological connexion nill be tlmnd to exist 
between the people of Dongola. and the Dankalli 
tribes, although I understand that this has beem 
denied by some modern travcdh'rs, on the ground, 
singularly enough, of the total distinctness between 
their two languages. 

I was not much surprised to learn that the 
cause of complaint among the Ily Soumaulee Mas, 
that Olimed iMahomed, rvho had received from the 
British Embassy one hundred and twenty dollar.s, 
to pay them their wages, at the rate of four dollars 
each man, had thought pvo])er to give them no 
more than one each, and a small coarse cotton 
cloth not the value of half a dollar. Of course the 
iS^Hy Soumaulee knew nothing of the British 
Embassy; it Avas to m(' they looked for the payment 
of their stipulated Avagi^s, and which, for the latter 
part of our journey, I had always stated would be 
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five dollars to each man. I recollected perfectly that 
when they were first engaged I refused to sanction 
more than four dollars being given, on the plea 
that, 2>erhaps, the ex^jense I was incurring would be 
objected to as unnecessary, considering tliat Mr. 
Cruttenden had ])aid in Tajourah all the exjienscs 
that we were told would be necessary ujion the road. 
Ohmed Mahomed, however, rejdicd, that in case the 
extradollar should bo refused, Ebin Izaakand himself 
would eacli give half a dollar, and so make U2> the 
five dollars pc'v man, and I had therefore always told 
the Hy Souinaule|! they would receive' five dollars 
each. AVhen T discove'red liow tlu'y had been 
cheated by Oluncd Mahomed, who had actually 
told them that he had not received a dollar from 
the linibassy, but that the dollar he had givc'U 
to each Avas that one iwomiscd by himself and 
Ebm Izaak, I was oiily s)ui)rised they did not 
sacrifice me at once to their resemtment. I soon 
disabused them of the deceit that had boon prac- 
tised upon tlu'iu, and promisc'd that, as the British 
Mission would be in .Aukobar in the course of tAA^o 
days, I woidd go uj) and sec the Ambassador on 
purpose thiit tlu' matter should bt' examined into. 

My old esc(nt then went aAvay very peaceably; 
but so strict arc tlu' orders of the A'egoos to 
prevent any strangei more especially those coming 
from Adal, to enter tln^ kingdom without special 
permission, that the arrival of the lly Soumaulee 
in Aliu Amba CK^cd quite an alarm, lest, on 
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the one liand, tliey should commit violence, 
although they were unarmed, except with their 
heavy knives ; or, on the other, that the displeasure 
of. the Xegoos should be excited against the towns- 
people for having pcrjuilted them to c'ome into 
Aliu Amba at all. 

It was sometime before I became accustomed 
to the new circumstances by which I was sur- 
rounded. IMy house was merely a round shed, 
having a diameter of about twelvi' feet, tlu^ wall of 
dry sticks, li\ e fos't high, being sunuounb'd by the 
usual conical roof of tliatcli. Opjmsite to the 
entrance was a slight de\iatif)n from tlu' exact 
periphery of a circle, occasioned by tlie reta.'ss 
befoi't' mentioned, in wb.icli was coutaiiu'd my wide 
couch. Here the wall bulged out something like 
a bow nindow in form, and was co^el■ed by a little 
elongation of the roof in that .situation. ISearly in 
the centre of the a])artment ^vas a 
raised ring of clay and pebbles, some 
inches high, and about three feet in 
This formed the hearth, within which 
stones, and the broken-olf lu'ck ol' an old jar, 
formed a kind ot tripod, tliat occasionally supporb'd 
a smoke-blacked earthenware “ maeero,” t)r cooking 
j)ot, in which was laang' boiled eitlier some sort of 
grain or other foj: the family, or else tlie meat f(>r 
€iiue and Walderlu ‘I’os’ siqipor. 

On OIK! side, ranged along the wall, stood seyeral 
largo jars, two ol which, covered by gourd shell 
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diinking cups, contained water, whilst others, 
superannuated by sundry cracks, were partly filled 
Avith teff, or wheat. The' former is the minute 
seed of a kind of, grass, of which is made the 
bi'ead of the temperate countri(!s of Abyssinia, as 
itllonrislu's best in situations between the wheat and 
barley fields cultivated upon tlie high table land of 
Shoa, and the jowarrc'e plantations in the A^ery Ioav 
countries on a h'A^el AAith the IlaAvash. 

The only pie<;e of furnituri', strictly speaking, in 
tlu' house, ('xee])t my bed, Avas a. chair of the most 
jsrimitiAe construction, its thong-Avo\en bottom 
being scarcely six inches from the ground. It 
Ai'ould have beini altogether a good mothd for some 
rustic s('at buihb'r about to lit up the interior of a 
garden alcove. i\Iy two boxes assisted, hoAvever, in 
]n-oducing a showy cllect, one of them Ix'ing a 
Chinese trunk. (x)A'er('d A\ith bright red leather, the 
other a shiny tin nu'dicine chest, and to make them 
ns('ful as Avc'll as ornamentid, they were generally 
converted into seats on the occasion of any Aisitors 
of rank calling u[)on me. 

Besides tlu'se tilings, old red gowns of my land- 
lady, and some t .ttered grass-made baskets and 
sieves used in d cssing and cleaning grain, Avere 
suspended from the proji'cting imds of the stick 
wall, and made the inh'iior of the house look 
ratlun* untidy. 

Walderheros AA as one of the fcAv Abyssinian s I 
have met who appeared to delight in cleanliness. 
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and a pretty dust lie was continually raising, by 
sweeping with a large handful of Avcll-lcaved 
boughs the clay floor of our residence'. He 
delighted also in the unholy pleasures of 
the pipe, a severe rheumatism always aftecting 
him when he was about to indulge ; and 1 often 
smUe when I think of the canting tone and long 
visage with Aihich lu' used to apostrophise the 
inanimate object of his aflee-tions, a gourd shell 
pipe, as he drew it towards him. and excused sucli a 
dereliction of duty as a Greek Christian, uiion the 
plea that nothing but tlie smoke of tobacco could 
drive out the “ saroitsh,” or demons, who, according 
to Abyssinian belief, affect the frame n hen snffei ing 
from an)' disease. 

According to a tradition of the (In'idc Church, it 
appears that the devil jiaid repeated visits to Noah 
Avhen he commenced building the ark, for the 
purpose of ascertaining by what means and of 
Avhat materials he constructed it. 'I'he patriarch, 
howei'cr, kept his own counsel, until tlu' devil 
called to his aid the herb tobacco, with Avhich, it 
seems, lu' made poor Xoah drunk, and whilst in 
that state the enemy of mankind wormed his secret 
from him. Thus assisted (for it is said Noah 
became an invefle-rate smokerj, the devil availed 
himself of the darkmi.ss of night to undo all that 
Noah had put together during the day, and this 
%as the principal cause that the building of thi^ - 
ark §xtendc4 over so long a period. “ Ever since 
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that time,” saith the tradition, “ God has laid a heavy 
curse upon tobacco.”* If some of the precepts of 
the Gospel were observed wth equal veneration as 
is this ridiculous story by Abyssinian Christians, 
we should not have to regret the low ebb to which 
our religion lias been reduced in this priest-ridden, 
but I must not say consequently, benighted land. 

Waldcrheros, however, was a business man, and 
before he sat doNvii to smoke, he was careful to 
shut out obscn'crs of the fact, by fixing in its place 
the old rotten door of three or four untrimmed 
trunks of siiuill trees, tied into a kind of flat 
surface by the tough bark of a species of mimosa 
tree. Tliis hung by two hinges of thongs to a 
crooked door-post, and shut against the M’all on the 
opposite side, where its own Aveight kept the 
('utraiice securely closed. 'Wlien all had been 
arranged satisfai torily, he woidd drag the clumsy 
chair into a position opposite to my couch, and 
sitting doAvn A\ith his back to the door, place the 
rude pipe between his feet, d'heu applying his 
mouth to the end of its long stem, betAveen each 
puff he Avould look iqi, to tell nu' in .\niharic the 
name of some object for me to Avrite doAvn, AA'hilst 

* Tliif? is an cltl tradition of flic (GVt'k Cluircli. hero it is to 
he found I caniK>t say, althoiiifh It is said to he recorded in some of 
the works of the eaJy i atlie^-^. it is, ] think, a ])roof that 
toliaeco was known in Africa jirevioiisly to the discovery of 
America. It is a curious fact, also, that Igiiez Pallmec, the German 
traveller in Kordofan, found in that country potatoes used lai'gely 
as food. 
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lie in return Avonld endeavour to learn their Arabic 
names, which language for some reason or other, 
he seemed very anxious to learn. I found after- 
wards that Ik' thouglit it was English, and wished 
to learn something of it, on jmrpose to understand 
me when speaking my own language, and thus 
become the admiration of a circle of his aca^uaint- 
ance hurning with curiosity to know what T might 
be saying. AValderlu'ros was, in fact, the best 
caricature I ever imd of tliat s])irit wliich prompts 
empirics to employ unintelligible languagi; to 
increase tlu' })r('sumption of their cxtc'usivc' learn- 
ing. If any of his friends were prescait, I could 
never get a syllable from him but one or other of 
about a do/.eu Arabic words he had piekc'd up. 
Everytiiing was “c/m//,” (yes) or '•'■In la" (no), 
and how ha])py lu' was wlieu circumstances 
admitted of his .saying “ tnhlc ” (conu?), or 
rah" (go), and the grave satisfac’ ion with which 
he turned round to inb'rpret to liis simj/h' gaping 
companions tlio meaning of the conv/'rsation they 
had just been treated with, was most ridiculously 
absurd. ^Vhen lu; nu't a real Arab it Avas still 
better; all impatience to disjday his vast knoAA- 
ledg/' of their language, c\ery Avord he kmuv of it 
Avould b(‘ pressed into scrA'ice, AA'Iiilst tlu' Avondering 
auditor, Avho A\.ould have understoorl him aa'cH 
enough in Amharic, Avith a vacant look Avould 
probahly turn to me, and say, Arder rifffil 
mnginoMi fee ! ” ('I'luit man is a fool !) !■ 
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llis temper, how'ever, was jirovokiiigly good, for 
besides its being a great contrast to my own, T half 
suspected under such a bland exterior some deceit 
must lurk, but he was a. lesson in human nature, 
and patient ugliness will for the future be a recom- 
mendation to me. When ilhu;ss and pain had 
contrived to make me tlu' most Ifetful and irritable 
of mortals, how often have I l)een re[)roved, for 
my unreasonable uj)braidings and continually tinding 
fault, by his constantly mild reply, Anicr galioh,'’ 
“ Antnr gditali ” You are my master,” “ Von arc 
nn master”.) 

1 was not unfrcapumtly visited by venerable sheiks 
!.nd h'arned mollums, who, with the usual IMahoinc- 
dau assumption of su])criorit\, s([uatted down upon 
the boxes uninviti'd, and considered themsidves at 
lilx'i'ty to beg, borrow, or ste;il, as ep])ortunities 
ailbrded. without any remonstrance' from the 
jo'ringhee they afi'ected to patronize'. 

Although at this time' fhe^ town e)f Alin Amba 
hael a Christian ge)A'e'rnor, more tlian thr('('-fe)nrths 
of its inhabitants we're' Ylahemie'dans. These we'i’C 
exce!celingly cautious in the expres ion ol‘ any dis- 
like towards the' religiem e)f tlieir rulers, hut their 
])re'iuelice' against the' Christian feiith only riuikleel 
(he' more in the ir be)se)ms. It shenve'el itself chietly 
in pe'tty acts of coide'ii.pt e'r slight ^that cenild met 
well be compkiine'il of witheeiit be'traying somee littk'- 
ne'ss e)f spirit. Ylany of" my visite)rs, feer example, 
when they saw the hqdy of a slaughtered slu'cp 
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hanging upon the wall, would, with the coolest 
impudence imaginable, hold their noses when they 
came into the house, as if it had become tainted by 
being killed by Waldcrlieros. 

Again, they always expected to have the first 
cup of coffee handed to them, and, in fact, this was 
the only refreshment they ever deigned to partake 
with mo. Wlion my servant complained to me 
that my visitors represented this, whicli ray polite- 
ness in the first place bad induced me to practise, 
to be an acknowledgment of their supeiiority as 
Islam believers, 1 soon put a stop to the mistaken 
idea, and if they did not choose to take the only 
cup I had, after nu', they went without. It was 
some time before they became reconciled to the 
precedence of a Christian, even iii such a trmal 
matter as this. In doing as I did, there nas, perhajis, 
but little credit on my side, for 1 o])posed their pre- 
judice from a zealous wc'akness that differed noi 
the least from the princijilc which had actuated 
them ; but the heart of man is ('verywherc the 
same. “Thus I trample,” said Diogenes, “upon 
the pride of Plato.” “ With ecpial pride,” retorted 
the insulted sag(\ 

Towards ev('ning it was usual Avhilst 1 lived at 
Miriam’s, for me, attended by Walderhcros, to walk 
to the edge of tlie precipitous fixee, looking towards 
the east, of the rock upon which Aliu Amba is 
built. Here, upon a large stone, high above the 
narrow winding footpath, that leads from one^ond 
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of the ridge to the other, I would sit looking upon 
the narrow but fertile valley in front, formed by the 
junction of the tAvo flanking streams that nearly 
encircled the hill. Numerous little tributaries on 
each side had formed small pyramidal knolls, care- 
fully cultivated to the very tops. Oiu' in particular, 
higher than the rest, was croAvnc'd AA'ith a snug- 
looking village, the conical roof of tl>e largest house 
in Avhich, pointed into an exact coiu' tlu' figure of 
the hill, d'lu' name of tin's A'iHage Avas Sar-amba; 
tlrc' road to Ankobar skirts along its base, leaving 
on the right baud the town and hill of Alin .\mba. 
To the left of my j)osition, the peak of the state- 
prison liill of Gauncho, and tin- seat of the Wallas- 
Tuah Mahomed, Avas just visible over a continuous 
range of hills, that diminished in (devatiou as they 
approached nearer to tlio toAvn of .Farrce, and 
Avhich marked very Avtdl the original level of tin; 
once sloping talus, (u- scarp, Avhicli connected the 
high table land of Abyssinia Avitli tlie Ioav plains 
around the IlaAAaish. 

AVhilst sitting one evening upon my usual stone, 
the loud Avhining appeal of tAvo turbaned dirty 
figures announced the presence of begging monks, 
an order very numerous in Slioa. Their long 
prayer to the Almighty wuh still going on, and I 
in utter ignorance for AAdiat purpose two robAist and 
healthy men could be addressing me in such a 
monotonous duet. Waldorheros pretended to kuoAv 
nothing about .them, and had it not been for some 
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women who stood by amusing themselves with the 
appearance, of the new come Gypt, or Egyptian, 
the monks would have had as much chance of 
obtaining ahns from the rocks around me, as of 
opening my heart or understanding. to their appeal. 
“ Alimulah, alimulah !” cried two or three of the 
women, and 1 then found out that I must bestow 
in charity a salt piece, the name of which had 
already become familiar to me. 

Walderheros soon came back from the errand I 
had sent liim upon, to procure the bulky coin, 
whicli was, lio^vever, refused by the surly monks, 
with a look and grimace that said (piitc enough, as 
they duly measured the alimulah with a span, and 
found that it was too short for their taste. Again 
Walderheros was sent to tlu' skin bag in which 
was depositcKl the rianaiuder of my last change for 
a dollar. The cunning fellow, however, instead of 
procuring another, as he told mt^ aftenvards, brought 
back the same alimulah again, and as the monks 
did not think it decent to return it a second time, 
they growled out the usual blessing of peace and 
good fortune for me, with an imprecating curse for 
the benefit of Walderheros, and then walked aAvay. 
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Residence in Alin AniLa. — Snltloment witli the lly Soumauloe. — • 
Proceed to Aiikobar. — Obtain the rcMjuisite sum. — Relapse of 
hitennittent fever. — Occupation. — Geogi-a[)liical iiiforinatioii.- — 
Course of tlie Gibbce. — Character of table land of Abyssinia. 

June \StJi . — I had now been thn'e days in Aliu 
Amba, and liad bognn to be familiar with the cir- 
cumstances around me, when tlio ])resencc of several 
of my lly Soumaulcc fih'nds recalled the promise 
I had made to them, and rimdercd it again 
necessary to undertake the toilsome ascent to Auko- 
bar. My Dongola acquaintance, Hadjji Abdullah, 
lent me his mule, and off I started, leaving the Hy 
Soumaulee, who accompanied me aci oss the market- 
place, to amuse themselves how they could during 
my absence. Waldcrlnu-os walked by my side, and 
by nine o’clock avc arrived at the Residency where 
a little fliig, displayed, telegraphed the presence of 
the Ambassador, Captain Harris, Avho had come 
into town the night before from Angolahlah. I 
was compelled to solicit, as a personal favour, that 
which Avas denied as an act of justice; on the 
strong representation that “ these thirty dollars 
would be the price of my blood,” our singularly 

II 2 
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constituted Ambassador reluctantly consented to 
advance me tbat sum from the treasury. Let it be 
observed, that not one word of approbaition was 
bestowed upon tin? endeavours I had made to obtain 
the restoration of the boxes, &c., b'ft by INb'ssrs. 
Bernatz and Scott at Iliero Murroo ; and when I 
alluded to tbat circumstance, the reply I received 
was, “ tbat any other party coming up would have 
brought them on.” 'J'be ii’ritation and excitement 
consequent upon this interview aid('d the predisposi- 
tion to a rela])se, and to tbat I principally attribute 
the long illness which, from this date, afflicted me 
for many montlis. 

]\Iy rcqiu'st, however, in the end being acceded 
to, after breabfast I jnepared to return immediately 
to Alin Amba. Mr. Assistant-Surgi'on Ivirk 
brought me a polite imitation from ( 'aptaiu Harris 
to remain at least for the day. Being tlu' anni? 
versary of A^'aterloo, some appropriate taitertainmeiit 
was proposed, but as I ri'ceived the message' infio 
very friendly spirit it was not repeatc'd. 

Of the thirty lly Soumaulee engaged at Herbow- 
lee, only seventec'ii came to re'ceive tlu'ir additifinal 
dollars, the remainder ba\ing left C'hanno with a 
Kafrlali tliat startl'd bt'fore my first retuiTi to Aliu 
Amba. I'Jie Bas bad engaged them to accompany 
him across the disturbed country between the 
llawasb and Iliero Murroo, and after this party had 
rece'ived the dollar and tobe from Olimed Mahomed, 
believing they should obtain no more, they had 
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taken the opportunity of riiturning home. The 
remainder came in parties for the two or three 
succeeding days, and went away satisfied with me, 
but with some ti'ciing of res(nitmcnt against iny 
worthy Has ul Katilah, Ohnu'd Mahomed. 

The first decided recurrence of a tit of tlie intermit- 
tent fever, the paroxy.sms returning exerj other du} % 
from which 1 luid suffered so much in IJombay and 
Aden, came on during the afternoon of the day T 
returned from Aiikobar. My illness, hoAvever, did 
not completely lay me up ; for although on the day 
when the aguc^ tits oceurx’cd it was with the greatest 
difficulty I could leave my bed, still, during the 
int('rmcdiatc oiu's 1 could always occupy myself iu 
obtaining information, cither in the Amharic 
language, or ri'specting the interesting circum- 
stance's of uoA('l character Avhich surrounded me. 

Maj'v instructive couversatious have I had with 
the numerous retired slax e nu'rehants who reside' in 
Aliu Amba. The knowledge' these men ])ossessed 
of the country to the .south of Shoa, the kingdoms 
of fjeuraguc, of Enarea, of Ziugcro and of Limmoo, 
Avith others .still more remote, Avas extensive and 
valuable, uudAAais the result of actual A'isits tee these 
place's for the purpexse* of procuring slaA os. Suc- 
cessful slave merchants have; this character in 
common Avith horse dealers, that they are generally 
intelligent and shrcAvd men, and Avheii they have 
no e)bject to serve; by concealing the truth, they 
may be relied upon to a considerable extent ; for 
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none know better the value of a straightforward 
tale to secure confidence and good opinion. Pro- 
found judges of human nature from their habits 
and occupation, no one speaks truth like a clever 
cheating slave-dealer Avhen it will suit his purpose. 
One of them in particular, hoAvever, I chose to be 
my geographical instructor, — an old man named 
Ibrahim, a native of the city of Hurrah, who 
possessed every mental requisite to have been 
recognised as a first rate traveller, had he only 
possessed opportunities to record the observations 
ho had made upon men and countries that he had 
visited.* 

• Ibrahim had evidently amused himself during 
his journeys into slave districts by. examining the 
characters of the very different people Avitli whom 
ho came in contact, and tlu' striking contrasts he 
observed had led his attentive mind to the coftS 
sideration of the probabh' causes for th(i anomalies 
he witnessed of the black Shankalli, the red 
Amhara, and the yellow Gonga, all inhabiting a 
plateau of limited extent. In the course of his long 

* This individual hg’iiros in M.njor Harris's Iliglilnnd ol' 
Ethiopia” as Iladjji Mahomed ; and the whole occniTeuce there 
related hupjieiicd during the joui’ncy to the coast in 1843. It is 
difficult, therefore, to understand how it could he recorded as nn 
incident of a journey in 1841, and in an account stated to have been 
written in the heart of Abyssinia. Numerous other instances of 
this hinil of interpolation of adventure could be pointed out which 
would bo immaterial, only, as I shall probably allude to the same 
circumstafnecs myself, of course I am anxious not to be supposed 
to boiTow them from the work of a cotemporary. 
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life having traversed in different directions the 
whole of the table land from Enarea to Gondah, he 
had been enabled by comparison and re-observation 
to check and correct himself upon many points 
which would otherwise have been very obscure. 
It was not unusual for him to repeat to me instances 
of such errors that he had at first fallen into, but 
which he was subsequently enabled to correct by 
other opportunities of observation, llis ideas upon 
ethnology were also exceedingly interesting and 
curious, .and 1 am con^dnced myself that many 
conclusions ho had arrived at on this subject arc 
correct, for by comparing my book-acquired informa- 
tion with the remarkabh^ knowledge he had col- 

• 

lected from facts, I could confirm many of the 
.singular truths that seemed to have ('iiliglitcned his 
mind, and Avhich contributed greatly to my own 
progress in that science. 

My aged instructor would frequently draw upon 
the earth floor of my n^sidence a rude diagram of 
the elevated plateau of Abyssinia, which was sup- 
posed for our purposes to extend to the parallel of 
Massoah in the north, ahd to tliat of Zanzibar 
in the south. East and west its extent Avas 
represented to b(' about half this distance. In a 
large depression in the eastern border, the sources 
of the river Ilawash •were repres.ented to be, and 
opposite, upon the Avest, was a similar indentation, 
where the Avaters of-- tlie v.ajious rivers that 
drain this table land fall from above to join 
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the Nile below. Abyssinia, in fact, stands promi- 
nently upon the low land around it, like an island 
in a dried-up sea, and it is this which has given 
occasion for the Abyssiuians to compare their 
country witli the orange red flower of the Soof, 
(Carfhamus tinciomis,)* the compound corolla 
surrounded by sharp thorns, which are supposed 
aptly enougli to represent the bai’barous (lalla 
tribes that besot Abj ssinia on every side. 

In this ddincatiou of Abyssinia by Ibrahim I 
first observed the discri'pancy between the j)rosent 
received opinions of our geographers, that that 
country is connected on the south Avith a supposed 
extensive! table land in the inteiior of Africa, and 
that which is entertained by the natives themselves, 
of the well defin(!d and distinctly marked isolated 
plateau they inhabit. 

Upon tlic r('prescnt(!d surface of Abyssinia tivo 
principal streams were now delineated, one called 
the Abiah, flowing from the cast and the south ; 
and the other from the north, the Abi, or Bruce’s 
Nile, which fulls into the Abiali immediately after 
leaving the table land in the vicinity of Fazuglo. 
From the rivers Abi and Abiah is derived the name 
Abisha, the original of our -word Abyssinia, signi- 
fying tlu' countr} of the Abi; “ cha” or “ sha, ” 
country, being a_ frequent compound of the names 
of large localities, as Dembeacha, the country of 

* By the old Porlagucsc writers denominated “the flower 
Denguelet.” 
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Dembea ; Angotclia, the country of Angot ; 
Damotcha, and many others. 

We now came to the more interesting examination 
of the sources and course of the river Gibbee, the 
great geographical problem connected with this 
country as yet undecided by any competent 
authority. There is no doubt, however, that the 
Gibbee of the ])resent day is the Zibbee of the 
Portuguese travellers of the seventeenth century, 
and the Ivibbee, of Ihuce. Eecent visitors to 
these countries, Krapf, Bekc, and Harris, all bear 
testimony to the corrcctiu'ss of the account given by 
their predecessors, that this river runs to the south 
and empties itself into the Indian Ocean. I have 
ventured to difh'r altogether from tlu'se travellers ; 
and, as Avill In' perceived in my diagram map at the 
commencement of this volume, I direct the stream 
of the Zibbee or Gibbee* to the* north and west, 
contributing to form the much larger river Abiah, 
which is the main braneh e)f Assa-abi, or red 
river, most erroneously Avritten in all European 
maps Bahr ul Assareek, or the Blue Nile. It 
is impossible to say with Avhom this error 
originated, but probably Avith some speculative 
geographer ; for b}' diste)rting the Avords “ assa 
arogue” in Amharic, the old red riA^er, a Avord, 
similar in sounel to a Turkish one, .signifying blue, 
has been manufactured ; and Assareek, or Blue 
Nile, is noAV the generally received name of the 
time-honoured Assa-abinus, the Jupiter of the 
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ancient Ethiopians, and the original, I believe, of 
the Egyptian god Serapis. The true blue river is, 
in fact, the Nile itself, “nil” being the name of 
indigo at the present day all along the valley of 
that river ; and in the same language, let it be 
borne in mind, as every other important designation 
of this interesting part of the M'orld, the word 
“ nil” is still the word for blue, and with such a 
signification we find it in many names of places 
both in India and Persia, of which a familiar 
example is the celebrated Sanatarium station, near 
IVIadras, of NeilgheiTy, from Nila gira, the blue 
hills. The sacred colour, also, that which distin- 
guished the priests of ancient Egypt, was blue, and 
no doubt bore some reference to the name of the 
river, which Avas originally the object of their 
AA’orship, for in the names of tAVO of its principal 
branches, Apis and Serapis, avo liaAe the (dements 
of the Avoids Abi and Assaabi, the terminal sigma 
being the usual Grecian affix to foreign names. 

In this manner I bring in the authority of 
Herodotus, and of the Egyptian ])riest aa’Iio informed 
him of the origin of the Nile, in support of my 
vieAvs respecting the rivers of Abyssinia.* It is 

* None of tlio E(f})j)iians, or Afncan,^, or (>recAaiu^ with whom ( 
had any (liscourso, would own to ino their knowledge of the fountains 
of the Nile, except on,ly a scribe of the sacred treasury of Minerva, in 
the city 8ais in Egypt, lie, indeed, cheoifully told me that he ccr- 
Hainly was acquainted with them. But this was the account he gave, 
that there were two mountains, wdth peaked tops, situated between 
Syene, a city of Thebais, and Elepliantina ; the name of one of 
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generally admitted that the Bahr ul Abiad was 
scarcely known to the ancients ; at all events it 
held but a vciy inferior rank in any account of 
the rivers of Africa that lias been transmitted to 
our times. I am, therefore, led to believe that 
the scribe of the sacred treasury of Minerva, who 
willingly informed Herodotus of what ho knew 
respecting the sources of the Nile, alluded to the 
two streams of the table land of Abyssinia, the 
Abi flowing fi om tlie north, and the Abiah flowing 
from the sontli ; wldch rivers uniting formed 
the Assa-abi of anciemt days, the Assa-aroguc of 
modern times, and which most certainly was the 
object of religious worship among the ancient 
Ethiopians. 

I woidd not dare to advanee an o]>inion so directly 
ojiposcd to th(' apparently M’cll-considered conclu- 
sions armed at by previous travellers, but that I 
am convinced that those uliich they now advocate 
have been the result of biassed consultations in the 
closet, where ingenious, but not travelled, geo- 
graphers hav(' successfully combated the actual 
results of information derived upon the spot. 


wliich was Krophi, of (lie other Moplii; that from the inulst of 
these tAVo iiiouutaiiis arose the hottomles»s foiiiitaius of the Nile ; 
one part of its stream ran toAvanls Ngypt and tht' north, the other 
liai't towards Ethiopia and the south, iliit tthat the fountains Avero 
hottomless, he said that Rsamnietiens, a King of Eg}'l)t, had made 
the experiment ; after having tied ropes of groat length and let them 
doAvn into the fountains, ho coidd not reach the hottom. — Herodotus, 
hook ii. 
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Krapf, Beke, and Harris, all sent home maps and 
information, in which the river Gibbec is made 
to join the Nile, and each have successively given 
way to subsequent influences. The fact of the 
Assa-abi, or Assareck, flooding in May, according to 
the observation of Mr. Inglisli, who accompanied 
the expedition of Mahomed .Vllce to Senaar, coidd 
not be accounted for by Abyssinian travellers 
without, in fact, leading the Gibbee, or some other 
large river, to join tlie Abi, or Bruce’s Nile, for 
this latter does not commence to swell before the 
latter cud of June, and could not therefore con- 
tribute to the rise of the watm-s of tlie .Vssa-abi in 
May. This was another reason thiit should harc^ 
influenced these travellers to adheri' to their 
Abyssinian information, for no argument that could 
be brought to bear against it could stand for a 
moment. But, it has been observed, tlu're is 
the positive ti'stimony of tlu^ b’ather Antonio Fer- 
nandez, who, in If) 15, ])assed o\'er the Kibbee 
twice in his journey to Fnarea and Zingero. To 
this I answer, that the historiogra])h(n’ of “ The 
Travels of Jesuits in Abyssinia,” F. Baltlu\/.er 'fellez, 
so represents it, but not, I think, upon the authority 
of Fernandez, but merely as an opinion of his own ; 
but asserted with so much posit iveness, that it 
might readily be supposed part of tlu' information 
which he derived from Fernandez, ('ompare what 
Tellez says in his summary of tlie riversofEtliioiiia — 
“ There is another celebrated river called Zebee, said 
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to he greater than the Nile itself, rising in a territory 
called Bora, in the kingdom of Narea, Avhich is the 
most southerly, and whereof avc shall speak here- 
after. It begins its course westward, a fcAv leagues 
farther turns to the nortlmard, and runs about the 
kingdom of Zingero, of which we shall also give 
an account, making it a sort of peninsula, as the 
Nile docs the kingdom of (iojam. After leaving 
this kingdom, it takes its course to tlie southward ; 
and some say, it, is the same that falls into the sea 
at IVIomliaza.” Tellez alludc's to the course of the 
Zebcc again, Avhe.n ri'connting the visit of Fer- 
nandez to the Court of Zingero ; but merely 
observes, that it encompasses the kingdom of 
Zingero, making it a sort of peninsula, and then 
runs to empty itself toAvards the coast of Melinda ; 
tlius embodying, as it Avere, in an account of the 
southern parts of Abyssinia, professed to be given by 
Fernandez, that a ieAv of the course of the river he had 
jneviously .advocated and represented in the small 
map })laced at tlie commencement of his volume. 

Tellez, Avhilst he is minute enough upon the 
manners and customs of the people of Abyssinia, 
and dilates u[)on the history of the labours of his 
ord(T in that country, contrivers to mystify us 
(ronsiderably in tlie geography and politics. I 
cannot help thinking he Avas directed by some 
Government to Avrite as lie did for a particular 
purpose, or Avas jealous of other nations reaping the 
benefits of the ill-judged policy of the Jesuits, 
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which had terminated in then’ exclusion from the 
country ; and, Avliicli, he was fully conscious, was 
a very available and a wide field for religious zeal 
or commercial enterprise to reap rich rewards for 
the trouble of exploring. 

It is a matter of the greatest notoriety, that even 
in the present enlightened times, it does not 
follow, because the (emissaries of any Government 
visit and observe unknown countries, that they give 
correct geographical or political information for the 
benefit of other nations. Least of any, can such 
disingenuousness be exi)ccted from the Portuguese 
Court of the seventeenth century; and I cannot 
therefore, but believe, confirmed as the opinion is 
by the internal (evidence of the book itself, that the 
imperfect, incorrect, and distorted account of the 
travels of the Jesuits in Etliiojjia, was written foi' 
the political purpose of misleading the enterprising- 
spirits of other nations. Most effectually did it 
accomplish this object, and for two moi;p centuries 
was this important coimtry consigned to that 
obscurity, in Avhich, for so many ages previous to 
its re-discovery by the Portuguese, its history had 
been involved. This, however, was not the only 
injury done to the progress of human civilization ; 
for whilst the natives were thus allowed to fall still 
lower in barbarism, the Jesuitical statements 
interfered with European enlightenment; and 
iJeographers and men of letters have been misled in 
many particulars respecting the character of the 
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country, and of the disposition of the various 
people who inhabit Abyssinia. I can Ul afford the 
space, but to illustrate the manner in which 
Tellez endeavours to mislead, as regards geogra- 
phical matters, I will here introduce a most glarmg 
instance, which, I trust, may bo received as my 
apology and excuse for presuming, as I have done, 
to question the integrity of the great authority of 
recent Abyssinian travellers; for, without Tellez, 
they have no authenticated evidence to oppose 
against that, which I can bring forward to prove 
that the Gibbce flows, not to the south, and to the 
Indian ocean, but to the north, and into the Nile. 
Even Bruce, much as I respect him, as the prince of 
travellers, evidently follows Tellez in his account of 
the Gibbce ; and it is curious to remark, that not 
only as regards this river, bxit upon other subjects 
wher^ he has exaggerated so much as to be sup- 
posed to be drawing upon his imagination, he is 
actually using almost the very words of the Jesuit 
historian. 

Speaking of the Embassy dispatched to Portugal 
in the year 1G13, by the Emperor Segued, which 
consisted of some natives of rank, accompanied by 
the father Antonio Fernandez, and ten other Por- 
tuguese, Tellez informs us, “ These men were 
directed to take a route through Narea to Melinda, 
upon the coast, the Emperor believing (and he, it 
may be supposed, would be very likely to have the 
best information) that the road was shorter and 
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easier than the one to Massoah.” This opinion 
we find still farther confirmed when the Embassy 
arrived at Naroa, for there the Bonei'o, or Governor, 
determined the party should not proceed “ by the 
way they designed, which was the best, lest the 
Portuguese should become acquainted with it.” 
These native authorities, however, are deemed of 
no value by Tellez, who thus decides the matter at 
once, “ Now, to deal idaiuly, the way the father 
(Fernandez) ])roposed through Cafah "vvas no better 
than this (the road back again to the north and 
east); because, proceeding south from Narea, there 
is n.0 coming to the sea without travelling many 
hundred leagues to the Cape of Good Ifopc, as 
may appear by all modern maps, so that the whole 
project had nothing of likelihood.” 

Father Antonio Fernandez himself docs not 
appear, in Tellez, to have kept any regular account 
of the journey ; and y(‘t there is internal evidence 
in what is given to tlu' readi'r in tlu' “ 'J'ravels of 
the Jesuits,” that in reality the greatest attention 
■was paid to every subject of interest ; and as \yc, 
must conceive that the first object of the Govern- 
ment, who supporttid and en(;ouraged the .Jesuits 
in Abyssinia, was to obtain correct geographical 
knowledge of that part of Africa, I cannot but 
believe that this, was particularly attended to by 
their agents ; but that when afteiavards the travels 
were pidilished to satisfy public curiosity, it 
was- found convenient to suppress the most im- 
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portant information. This reason is sufficient also 
to account*for the mysterious disappearance of the 
greater part of the documents which assisted Tellez 
in drawing up his compilation, a susjiicious cir- 
cumstance of itself, that the object of this hook was 
anything but to give a correct description of the 
physical character and capabilities of the country 
of Abyssinia. 

I have dwelt too long, per]ia])s, upon an unimpor- 
tant subject, but it is necessary, because modern 
geographers invariably advance 'rellez as an 
unquestionable authority u])on tlie subject of the 
water-shed of tlu.' (jlibla'c; and with bis assistance 
they have already obliged more tlian one Abys- 
sinian traveller to throw aside information received 
in the country, and instead of adliering to 
02)inions adi'ocated whilst there, to rejiudiatc the 
whole, and follow in siqiiiovting errors they thus 
confessed themselves unable to refute. Tliis is not 
the only evil of tlu'ir inconsistency, for their 
^iresent opinions are so many imjiortant authorities 
which have an equal claim to tin' attention of the 
scientific Avorld as my own, and rimdci’ it imjiossible 
for my testimony, even avito it demonstrated to be 
correct, to be received against the conjoined evidence 
of two or three others who have visited Abyssinia 
as well as myself. This I admit to •be fair, but not 
so tlie attempts which liaAC been inadi^ to convince 
me of my gcogray)hical errors, not by argument, but 
by threats of all kinds of critical pains and penalties, 

VOL. II. 
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for my presumption in advancing views So contrary 
to generally received accounts. Be it so, I feel 
quite assured there is some portion of the reviewing 
press, who will scorn to be made the instruments 
of unfair attacks upon any one, contending only for 
what he believes to be true, and for no other 
motive, but the instruction of himself and others. 

Around his rude outline of Abyssinia, my native 
informant Ibrahim placed representatives of the 
ShankalH, who surrounded that country, except 
upon its eastern side, where another black race, the 
Dankalli, testify by their skins, to a similar low 
elevation of the country they inhabit. Ibrahim 
thus undesignedly proved the correctness of his 
information, for it struck me, that no physical 
feature is so conclusive as to the character of a 
country, whether high or low land, than the com- 
plexion of its inhabitants. An exception, however, 
to thus entirely surrounding the high land of 
Abyssinia ^vitli the two nations of blacks was 
made to the north and soutli of the country of 
Adal, where two oi)positely situated water-sheds arc 

"C*' 

drained by the two rivers, the Tacazza and the 
Whabbee, the former flowing into the Nile, the 
latter into the Indian Ocean at Jubah. The 
character of both the countries through which 
these rivers flow are, in one respect, similar ; their 
elevation being intermediate between the low plains 
of Adal, and the table land of Abyssinia, or about six 
thousand feet high above the level of the sea. The 
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inhabitants of either water-shed also resemble each 
other in their colour, being a dark brown, modified 
by parentage and descent, for the complexion of the 
inhabitants of Tigre and Augotcha, approaches to 
the red colour of the real Abyssinian, whilst the 
skins of the GaUas around the sources of the Whab- 
bee have a duskier inclination towards the original 
colour of their Dankalli and Shankalli parents. 

To the north of Dembcacha, around the lower 
course of the Tijicazza, European travellers attest 
the existence of Shankalli, whilst the officers 
attached to the cxj)loring arnues of Mahomed Alice, 
found them also all along the course of Bahr ul 
Assareck to Eazuglo, and report them as extending 
an indefinite distance to the south. On the 
other hand, I have seen and spoken with Shan- 
kalli or negroes who had been brought into Shoa 
from beyond Kufi'ali, Enarea, and Jiimmoo ; and 
Ibrahim also was most particular in stating that all 
around those places to the south was the black 
country, Toknuih, the . Vndiaric name for that colour, 
and Avhich is the origin of the general native desig- 
nation of interior Africa, and is synonymous Avith 
Sudan, derived from the Arabic Asward, black. 

The inference that is to be deriA ed from this fact, 
of the Shankalli being found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a very light complexioned people, 
is, that the high table laud of Abyssinia suddenly 
slopes, on its south and AAest sides, from the eleva- 
tion of ten or tAvelve thousand feet, to a Ioav 

I % 
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country of less than three thousand feet high, a 
scarp of perhaps thirty miles only intervening 
between the two very differently situated countries. 

I take it for granted the reader is aware that the 
light yellow-coloured people of Enarca and Zingero 
attest, by their skin, the elevation I have assumed 
for these southern Abyssinian kingdoms. It is, 
I think, undeniahlc that tlic table-land increases 
in elevation to the south, for all travellers agree 
tliat the complexion of the inhabitants becomes 
fairer as they increase in distance from Shoa in 
that direction ; and T need not observe the con- 
trary would naturally be expected as we approach 
nearer to the cquatoi’. Several peoph^ 1 have seen, 
however, who came from Avithiu live degrees of the 
line, and aatuc much lighter coloured than the 
generality of Spaniards. This Avould not be the 
case Avith a peoph' living only n])on a mountain 
ridge, even if the delicate fr.amcs of the yellow 
Zingero ])eople attested, by a differemt character, 
the hard}’ life of a mountaineer. There must be, 
therefore, 1 should suppose, a considerable con- 
tinuity of suiTaco to seclude a large family of 
man from the otherAvisc unavoidable' intercourse 
with the darker skinned inhabitants of the low 
land, and to have enabled a very ancient people 
to continue unchanged their fair complexion nearly 
in the centre of a continent of blacks. 

These arc the principal reasons Avhich have led me 
to contend for the tabular character of Abyssinia’ to 
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the south, instead of, as modern travellers invari- 
ably represent it, as being divided through its extent 
by an anticlinal axis, which divides the waters that 
flow to the north-west and to the Nile, from those 
which, on the contrary, proceed to the south-east 
and to the Indian Ocean. This impression, and 
Tellez’s apparently positive statement that the 
Zibbee flows to the southward, I am afraid, how- 
ever will still be proof against my argumemts, and 
until some enterprizing traveller visits the countries 
of Enarea and Zingero, and de(,-ides by actual 
observation, my readers may still amuse them- 
selves by forming opinions upon this debatable 
subject. For their assistance I have, therefore, 
recorded the results of my observations, and the 
information T received in a country scarcely one 
hundred miles from these interesting and remote 
loealities. 

The Gibbee, or Zibbee, by Ibrahim's aecoimt, rose 
in Enarea, where its sources wore called Sotmnci, 
which, in the Gonga language signifies, “ head.” 
At this place, annually, many siipeistitions practices 
arc observed, the last remains, I expect, of the 
ancient river worship that was once general 
throughout the whole of Abyssinia. 'Ihc Agows of 
Northern Abyssinia, wlm are of Gongii origin, still 
profess to worship the Abi, although no traveller 
has yet given us any account of their ceremonies; 
the^ more to be regretted, as it would throw con- 
siderable light upon the ancient customs of an 
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early state of society, when Abyssinia was the 
centre of all civilization in the world. 

After flowing some distance to the south and 
east, the Gibbee was represented to me as taking 
a course similar to that of the Abi around Gojam, 
nearly encircling the kingdom of Zingcro, which is 
separated from (jurague by this very stream, then a 
large river, and still flowing to the south. After 
passing w estward between Zingcro and Knflah, the 
Gibbee then takes the name of Ankor from the 
principal province of Zingcro which borders upon 
it, and in which the King resides; it then bends 
toAvards the' north and west, passing to the south 
of Enarca, where it is called Durr, and receives a 
large river, the Omo, coming from Knflah. From 
several reasons I believe the Omo to be the main 
branch, and the Durr merely another name for it ; 
hoAvever, as some' huge? streanr does join the Gibbee 
from the south, I have so designated in my map 
one Avhieh 1 have laiel doAvn as coming from that 
direction. After the Gibbee has passed Enarea, it 
floAvs to the Ave!st of Limmoo, AA'herc it is best knoAvn 
as the Abiah, the common Galla name of the large 
river which, in that situation, breaks from the table- 
land, and then proceeds toAvards the north some 
distance through the country of the Shankalli 
before it rcceiv'es, in the neighbourhood of Eazuglo, 
the w'aters of the Abi, Avhich drains northern Abys- 
sinia. After the junction of these two, the i^rae 
Gibbee then re-assumes in part its most, ancient 
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name Assa-arogue, the original of Assareek, meaning 
in Amharic the old Assa, or red river, so called 
from flowing through the country of the red people, 
in contradistinction to that portion of the Nile 
supposed to flow from a country of the whites; 
hence, the name of Ab-Addo, the principal Avestern 
branch of the Bahr ul Abiad, which, as in Arabic, 
signifies “ the river of the whites.” 

Gibbee, the modern form of Zibbee, lends its 
name to assist in unravelling the mystery of its 
course, for I derive it from the word Azzabe, or 
Assabi ; the origin of the Assabinus, whom Latin 
authors represent to have been the Jupiter of the 
Ethiopians, by which is meant, I presume, the 
principal god of the people. If it be admitted that 
its name and that of the Zibbee arc the same, there 
can be but little doubt of their streams being one, 
and that the latter is the early course of the former. 
Strange rumours reach the cars of travellers in 
Abyssinia, of human sacrifices being still practised 
by the Pagan inhabitants of Zingero, whilst even 
in the Christian kingdom of Ejiiarca it is not 
unusual for slave Kafilahs, on crossing the Gibbee, 
to propitiate the god of that river by immolating 
the most beautiful of the Aurgin slaves in its Avaters. 
A similar custom was formerly practised in Egypt ; 
for an Arab geographer, quoted. by Mr. Cooley, 
either in his Notes to “ Lurcher’s Herodotus,” or 
“ The Negroland of the Arabs,” records this cir- 
cumstance. This coincidence of an inhuman prac- 
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tice seems also to point to a connexion between the 
sacred character of the Gibbee and that of the Nile. 
Another ceremony also, in which, on the election of a 
king, the iidiabihmts of Zingero collect upon the 
banks of the Gibbee, until upon some one’s head 
a bee should rest, who is immediately proclaimed tp 
be the sovereign, T have some idea was the reason 
of that little insect being made the hieroglyphical 
representative of king or chief among the ancient 
Egyptians, and perhaps at one period of their 
history a similar eustoin prevailed among them. 

The Gibbee is at the present time a holy river, as 
was the .Vssabi among the Ethiopians, and which 
was also the original of the J''-gyptian god, Serapis. 
This latter supposition is coniirmed by tlu' fact that, 
in some parts of its course', tlie Abi of Northern 
Abyssinia at the prc'sentday is similarly worshipped, 
and that its sources, in the time of the Portuguese 
missionari(’s, were actually the scene of Pagan sacri- 
fices. The ancient Apis I consider to have been no 
other; for the Cirecian terminal being rejected, the 
identity of the two name's Abi and A pi is manifest, 
whilst that of Assabi and Serapi is e(pially evident. 

That the river Gibbee cannot be the earlier tri- 
butai'y of tlic Gochob of J)r. P>ck(', is proved by 
whatue are told by Major Harris, of a river so 
called, entering, the s('a at Jubah. If this be the 
case there can no longer be any doubt of the identity 
'bf the Gochob with the Whabbcc, and which I 
feel more assured of, from the information I have 
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received, compared with the accounts sent to the 
Geographical Society of Paris, by M. d’Abbadie, 
from Berberah, on the Soumaulee coast, respecting 
the entrance of the Whahhee into the sea at Jubah. 

Nor is this idea at all affected by the discoveries of 
liieut. Christopher on the coast near Brava, respect- 
ing a river said to be the Whahhee, which runs 
parallel to the sea-coast in that situation for more 
than one hundred miles, and then terminates in a 
fi’csh-watcr lake, some short distance inland; for 
this may be the northern arm of a delta-formed 
termination of the river, which has been prevented 
from reaching the sea in that situation, by the 
strong marine current known to exist along that 
coast, to the south-west. This has occasioned the 
silting up of tliis ('utrance of the rh er, so that it is 
only in veiy high seasons indeed of flood, that the 
fluvatile water hursts through, or overfloAVS the 
harrier, and escapes to the sea. 'J'lic mouths of 
several other African ii\crs ])resent similar pheno- 
mena. The discovery of tlic Haines branch of the 
delta of the Whahhee prov(^s, in fact, the correct- 
ness of all native accounts, A\ho roi)rescnt a large 
branch as leaving tlu* main trunk of tlie W habhee 
at Ganana, and terminating in a lake of fresh 
Avater, not far distant from Brava, and Avliich inter- 
cepted river is supposed to resemble^ a tail," and 
hence the name, “ Ganana.” All informants agree, 
hoAvever, that the principal stream, still called the 
Whahhee, proceeds to Jubah, so that unless the 
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Gochob is admitted to be that river, some other 
embouchure must be procured for tbe latter. 

Denying, in this manner, the connexion of the 
Gibbee with the Gochob of Dr. Beke, for every 
Abyssinian informant states positively that the 
Gibbee does not go to the Whabbee, and Avhich, as 
far as I can judge, appears to be the original of the 
Gochob, there is but one other river flomng to the 
south, which the Gibbee can be supposed to join. 
This is the Kalli, which empties itself into the 
Indian Ocean by many mouths, about three degrees 
south of the etpiator, the principal of which 
appears to be that of Tiamoo. No traveller gives 
any account of this river, though certainly it is a 
most important one in connexion with our future 
intercourse with the high land of Abyssinia. It is, 
as its name, Kalli, implies, a river of the black 
people, as the Assabi, or Zebbee, of the table land 
above belongs exclusively to the country of a red 
race. Tlie Portuguese name, Killimancy, is merely 
tlie addition of a word, signif)ing river in the 
Shankalli language, to the original Arian term, 
Kalli. Hie sources of this river are upon the 
southern scarp of the Abyssinian table land, in the 
same manner as the tributaries of the Ilawash arise 
upon the eastern border. The two principal 
branches of the Kalli, I was told, enclose or receive 
|n the bifurcation, the termination of the table land 

the south. 

A considerable degree of interest attaches itself 
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to this river, and I could wish to see the attention 
of our geographers and politicians directed to its 
examination. All the red Abyssinian slaves, after 
a month’s journey through, the country about the 
upper part of its course, are then embarked and 
conveyed down this river to lianioo, to be carried 
away and disposed of in the Asiatic markets. It 
is by this channel also the Abashee colonies on the 
Malabar coast, of which Major Jervis has written 
some notices in- a late volume of the “Bombay 
Geographical Society’s .Tounial,” are recruited. 
Those of the native Cliristians on the same coast I 
have seen myself are decidedly of Abyssinian origin, 
and perhaps that religion may have been introduced 
into India by missionaries from that country. It 
was singular that when an important and expensive 
Political Mission was about being sent into Abys- 
sinia, some inquiries were not made respecting 
this southern route, along which a considerable 
intercourse at the present day exists between India 
and Abyssinia. 

Independently of the table land to the south of 
the Gibbee increasing considerably in elci^ation, 
every other circumstance connected ivith its name 
and situation tends to show that the direction of 
its stream cannot be towards the south to 'join the 
Kalli. The stream of the Gibbee, in fact, is a 
large and navigable river, crossed immediately by 
slave Kafilahs from Enaieaand Zingero during their 
journey to Lamoo, and they have then to proceed 
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an entire month before they come to another river, 
the Kalli, to convey them to their destination. 
The Whabbee and the Kalli, therefore, can neither 
of them be supposed to be the lower stream of the 
Gibbce; but there is a large river of Avhich every Galla 
speaks who comes from limmoo, Jimma, and other 
districts in that neighbourhood ; and which flows 
south, say Mr. M‘Qucen and Major Harris, whilst 
Dr. Beke denied its existence altogether, until my 
views were laid before the Geograjihical Society. 
He admitted certainly having heard, the small stream 
of the Dedassa, flowing into the Abi, in one 
instance called the Abiah. 'J'liis gentleman appears 
to have confounded the names Abi and Abiah, 
believing that the latter Avas the Galla pronunciation, 
of the former, and his Gcogriiphy of Southern 
Abyssinia being founded u])on this supposition, 
he fell into the opposite error to ^fajor Harris ; and 
crowded into a position too close u])on the south of 
the Abi, countrii's which, upon the authority of the 
latter. Inn e been carried to a situation not far from 
the eipiator; and the Abiah, contrary to any sound 
information that could possibly have beeji received, 
is taken away, to flow through unknoAMi lands to 
the south and Avest, Avhere it is made to join the 
Bahr III Ahiad. Such are travellers’ repoi ts, and I 
•profess to give no, better, only that I cannot afford 
to sacrifice the information I have obtained upon 
|||iis subject, to the speculutiAm ideas of geographers, 
however learned, and therefore obstinately persist in 
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what they consider to be error, when it has more 
the apl)earance of truth, than have the theories 
which they can only advance in opposition. 

The Abiah, ■which is almost denied to exist by 
one traveller, and taken into remote countries by 
another, I believe to bo the main branch of the 
Gibbee, and have accordingly so laid it down in 
the sketch map of the different water-sheds of 
Abyssinia I have projected to assist me in explain- 
ing my ideas ujjon the subject. 

I will not, as I am almost tempted, recapitulate 
the evidences that the Gihbc'e, the Abiah, and 
the ancient .Assahi, are one and the same river, and 
the princijial branch of the Abyssinian Nile ; for 
if that Avhich I have said is not sufficient to 
comince ; to c;ontinu<? would only be to fatigue the 
reader with suppositions, probabilities, and beliefs, 
that would still, in the end, leaA C the subject in 
(luite as unsatisfactory a state as it remains at 
present. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Water eiirc, — ^Nearly killed by it. — Ordered to leave Shoa. — Pro- 
ceed to Angolahlah. — Courteous treatment of the officers of the 
Negoos. — Entertainment. — Remarks upon the character of Sahale 
Selassee. — The Mahomedan religion. 

My illness increasing, each succeeding paroxysm 
of fever leaving me in a more weakened condition, 
my servant proposed a remedy, boasted never to fail 
in etfecting a cure. I had but a scanty stock of 
medicines, that I had brought with me from Aden, 
and these seemed to have little or no efl'cet upon 
my disease; so I detenuined to give AValderherqs a 
chance of distinguishing himself by con;^itring 
health upon his “ gaitah ” (master). 

To do this properly, it was deemed necessary 
that some water should be fetched from a spring 
by a man, and as this is a species of labour always 
performed by women, Walderheros, not to be seen 
at such employment, undertook to take the water-jar 
for that pui'pose the next morning before daylight. 
I also learnt that the cure was to be effected by a kind 
of shower-bath, to wliich I was to submit, sitting 
^down whilst the water was poured from a height' 
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upon my head, during the attack of the rigors 
which preceded the hot stage of the ague fit. 

The next day, accordingly, the water having been 
properly procured, on the first symptoms of the fit 
coming on, I sat down in the shade of a large 
ankor tree, a variety of the myrrh, that grows at 
an elevation of seven thousand feet above the sea, but 
yields no gum. Here, wrapt up in an Abyssinian 
tobe, which u]3on the first fall of the water I was 
to drop from m.y shoulders, I awaited the coming 
shoAver from above, for Waldcrheros had climbed 
into the tree, whilst some assistants lifted up to 
him the large jar Avhich contained the water. The 
remedy, hoAvcA-er, Avhen it did come doAvn, immedi- 
ately laid me full length upon the earth, for Avhat 
Avitli the colla])se of the system attendant upon the 
eold stage and the cold falling Avater, it certainly 
cut short the fever, but nearly at the expense of 
my life, for even when I recovered fiom the first 
shock, and Avas tak('n back to my bed, I Avas 
deliiious for several hours after, — a circumstance that 
I have often had reason to be thankful for, had not 
been a very usual symptom of my disease. 

After this experience, that Avhite men required a 
very different medical treatment to the red Abys- 
sinians (for in this manner Waldcrheros endeavoured 
to account for the failure of Jiis hydropathic 
remedy), I was not asked again to submit to any 
more native means of cure for some time ; as my 
recovery, hoAvever, was of the greatest importance 
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to me, I commenced a regular course of quinine 
and James’s Powder, and had it not been for a 
most disagreeable interruption in the quiet and 
retired life I was leading in Aliu Amba, I might, 
perhaps, have been soon restored to health. 

On the tenth day after my last visit to Ankobar, 
the Negoos and the members of the Pmbassy 
having, in the meantime, left that city for Ango- 
lahlali, a message was brought to ISliriam’s house 
for me to go immediately to the Governor of the 
town, who had just arriv'cd from the Court on 
piu’posc to have me brouglit before him. 

Feeling a little better than I had been for some 
time, and being curiovis to know what business the 
Governor could have with me, I followed his mes- 
senger, taking with me, as a present on being 
introduced, an old pocket telescoi)e. It was for- 
tunate that I recollected to do tliis, for on my 
giving it to liim In' was so highly pleased, that he 
told me, through an Islam JIadjji named Abdullah, 
that he was willing to serve me in any way he 
could in the very awkward position I now learned 
I was placed in, by tin; order he had received from 
the Negoos. For some I’eason or otlier, my presence 
in the kingdom had raised a jealous feeling some- 
where, and, in consequence, a most arbitral) 
mandate, considering the then relations between 
^hoa and England, was issued, and I was directed 
to leave the country the very next day. Whilst 
we were speaking, two men w'ere sent with 
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Walderheros for my boxes, to be brought at once 
to the Governor’s house, previous to their being 
forwarded to Farrec, whore the Kafilah with \vhich 
I had come uji, and wliich .wi^s now on the eve of 
starting, afforded the opportunity of my proceeding 
to the sea-coast. Here was another practical proof 
of the value of the «ommercial treaty, and bitterly 
I commented, as may be supposed, upon tlie worth- 
less parchment. T felt quite assured that it would 
be of no use applying to our Ambassador for redress, 
so considered it would be best to submit in peace, 
and made no objections, therefore, to my boxes 
being taken to the Governor's house. 

Not having made up my mind though, for all 
that, to leave the country, I determined, after I had 
left Tinta (the name of the Governor) to go and 
consult with a siucc're friend of mine, an Edjow 
Galla named Sheik 'ligh, who had shown himself 
possessed of the kindest disposition by his dis- 
interested and patient attendance upon my sick bed 
during the short pc'riod T had resided in Aliu 
Amba. He was a Mahomedau mollum, or scribe, 
for his occupation was writing copies of the Koran, 
which he used to sell to the slave merchants who 
came from the more barbarous countries around 
Slioa. Either on account of the trifling sum that 
these manuscript Korans can be purchased for in 
Abyssinia, or the excessive neatness with which 
Amhara Mahomedans write Arabic compared with 
even Arabs themselves, these. Abyssinian copies are 

VOL. n. K 
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highly prized even along the sacred or eastern 
coast of the Ued Sea, and in Jeddah will command 
an increased value of two hundred per cent, upon 
their original cost. , 

Sheik Tigh concurred immediately in my pro- 
posed plan, either of endeavouring to remain in 
Shoa by a personal request *10 be made to the 
Negoos; or of going aAvay to Giddem, and from 
there to the court of Beroo liobo, the Mahomedan 
chief of that portion of the Argobbah, or valley 
country that extends to tlui north of I'ifat, as far as 
the river Tahlaldac, one of the most northern tri- 
butaries of the Ilawash. The state of my finances, 
however, I found would not admit of this latter 
alternative ; for, excepting the thirteen dollars 
remaining of the Ily Sonmaulcc money, I had only 
seven dollars iu the world. 

It was at length determined amongst us, for 
Hadjji iVbdullali had joined in our considtatioii, that 
T should take another pi'esent to Tiiita, as a kind of 
bribe, and the real object of which Sheik Tigh was 
to explain to him. I .accordingly packed up a 
damask table-clotli, and provided myself with three 
of the most fiivoured dollars 1 was possessed of, and 
thus armed, went again in the dusk of the evening 
to the house of the Governor. i\[y offering was very 
quietly roceivetl and concealed, by which I per- 
ccii'cd the business had been properly managed by 
Sheik Tigh, and that it was understood I was to 
have unmolested, three hours’ start of him the next 
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morning, to get over the most difficult portion of 
the road to Angolahlah before he followed in 
pursuit ; a little manoeuvre necessary to keep up 
appearances with the Negoos; for although it 
would have been no very heinous offence to have 
permitted me the opportunity of appealing to the 
justice of Sahale Selasscc, Tinta might have suffered 
for his generosity in permitting me to come to 
iVngolahlah, when he had received orders to accom- 
pany me to Farree. Tinta, like most Abyssinians, 
was a really kind-hearted man, but his education 
as a courtier, and that in a despotic court, had 
taught him dissimulation and caution. 

Walderheros, it may be supposed, was violently 
affected at the prospect of losing his father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, annts, and cousins, all 
bc'ing, according to his account, rolled up in me. 
He e ften used to observe, he was my child ; though 
he was (beautiful boy) at least ten years older 
than myself. PI(! now protested he should never 
survive our cruel separation. If it liad not been 
for that “kaffu” (wicked) TTawash, those “kaffu 
Adaloitsh,” (wicked Dankalli,) and that “ kaffu 
bahr,” (wicked sea,) he swore that he would have 
followed me over the rest of the woi’ld. In this 
manner he wont on talking during the -whole of the 
evening, with many imprecatory, bursts of “ woi 
Negoos,” and “ min Abat,” at the same time 
busying himself making preparations for our sanc- 
tioned escape next morning to Angolahlah, and 

k2 
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what with cooking and expostulating with some 
imaginary evil destiny that pui'sued him, heticept 
me awake nearly the whole night. 

As Hadjji Abdullah, after it was dark, had 
brought me his own mule, it was stabled for the 
night in my house, and long before cock-crow the 
next morning we were carefully descending in the 
dark the step-like road of rough stones which leads 
from the top of Alia Amba into the direct road to 
Ankobar. We were obliged to be very cautious in 
our progress along the steep slippery bank, and the 
edges of deep muddy pools produced by the first 
showers of the rainv season, Avhich had fiillen the 
few days previously, and had not at all improved 
the condition of the road. 

The sun had lisen before we reached Ankobar. 
On this occasion it was unnecessary to go through 
that town ; so having surmounted the long ridge in 
front, instead of continuing along it, we crossed 
directly over, leaving the little wooden cross and 
church of Goodis Gojgis (St. George) in its en- 
circling grove of (piohjual and wild fig-trees, on our 
left hand. 1'he road we followed was exceedingly 
narrow, and fell very gradually in a prolonged 
sweep down the st('ep descent into the valley of the 
Airahra. Half way do\vn is a broad terrac’e of con- 
siderable extent . covei-ed with immense boulders 
from the destruction of the ridge above, and which 
appears to be more rapidly denuded upon this face 
than upon the opposite one looking towards Alia 
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Araba. On a mound of the detached rocks and 
soil 4n this situation is built a church, dedicated to 
“ Abbo,” the father, the only one I have ever seen 
so situated except the meeting-houses of the Tabibc 
sect, who do not pay that respect to ancient supersti- 
tions that still influences the other Christians of 
Abyssinia. A sufficient reason, however, accounts 
for its low elevation. 

At the commencement of the reign of the 
present Negoos, a great portion of the ancient 
grove of yVbbo and its church still occupied the 
highest jxunt of the ridge over which we had just 
come. Tl>e denuding operations of the conjointed 
actions of earthcpiakes and rainy seasons overcame 
every endeavour that was made to protect the 
sacred spot from being encroached upon, it having 
been one of the most aircieut and most revered of 
the sacred edifices in Shoa. Annually large 
portions were precipitated into the valley of the 
Airahra ; and ultimately the last portion of the walls 
of the church disappeared, after a violent con- 
vulsion of the earth, and a single line of trees, the 
remains of a once extensive grov(', now marks its 
former site. 'I'he spot is still considered sacred, 
and so attached were the monks upon the establish- 
ment, to the ancient edifice, that, observing that the 
greater portion of the debris had. fallen upon the 
terrace beneath, they determined to erect upon it a 
representative of the old church, although on so 
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low an elevation compared with the numerous 
heights around. » 

This is, hoAvevcr, the only instance I know of 
a church of the Abyssinian Christians behig so 
situated, for it is a particular feature of the worship 
in this country that all religious buildings should 
surmount “ some earth o’ertopping mountain and 
to such an extent is this feeling carried, that sacred 
hills Avhicli have become lowered in consequence of 
the greater denudation of their summits, is a reason 
sometimes for changing the site of the cluHch to 
some neighbouring hill that, from more favour- 
able causes, has preserved its height undiininished. 
A striking instance of this change, and its assigned 
cause, is found in tin; circumstances connected with 
the erection of the new cliurcli of St. iMichael, 
which stands upon a hill to the east of the Negoos’s 
residence, in the valley of the “ IMichael wans.” 
Hero two groAcs are observed standing on hills 
near to each other, the more modern one being of 
much greater elevation than the othci'. Both are 
dedicated to the same saint, and on asking Walder- 
heros Avhy there should be tAvo, he pointed out tlic 
difference in the height of the hills upon AAhich 
they stood as a reason Avhy the loAver should be 
deserted, and preference given to tlie higher hill 
for the site of tlie “bate y Cliristian,” and the 
residence of the monks. 

Looking upon these giwes surrounding temples of 
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religion, and serving as retreats for officiating priests, 
eachaof whom has his little cottage among the trees, 
it is impossible to help reflecting upon the changes 
in man’s history, recalled by observing such existing 
monuments of former feelings and religious pre- 
judices. ' The question naturally suggested itself, 
what could have been the popular belief when the 
more ancient of the St. IMichael’s groves was first 
planted ; for a long period must have elapsed to 
have occasioned, 'by the disintegrating action of its 
vegetation, so mucli denudation of the liill it crowns, 
as to make it more than one hundred feet lower 
than the pvesent frequented one ; and originally it 
must hav(j b('en the highest in the neighbourhood. 

I have observed other customs existing in Abys- 
sinia that strongly reminded me of Druidism and of 
similar characteristic observances among the ancient 
Persians ; and I certainly looked with some degree 
of interest upon a grove, that might once have 
been the scene of the celebration of religious 
ceremonies, of a very dift’erent character to those 
which distinguish the modem faith. 

Although it was so early when we KMichcd the 
church of Abbo, Walderheros proposed breakfast- 
ing. 1 accordingly dismounted, and after a gaze 
upwards at the largest tree I had seen since I left 
England, took my seat beneath itsj widely-extended 
branches, upon one of a number of small boulders 
which had rolled from the rocks above. A 

• 

quantity of long strips of grilled mutton,- was pro- 
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diiced, and some tclF bread, a large manuscript- 
like roll of which Walderhcros carried ■ tied 
up in his mckanet or girdle. This useful part of 
an Abyssinian dross is only worn by the men Avhen 
engaged out of doors. It is one long piece of 
cotton cloth, about one cubit, or from the point of 
the elbow to the ends of the fingers, broad, and 
fifteen, twenty, or sometimes even thirty cubits long. 
A girdle similar to this w'as worn by the Jews. 
Sometimes in .Vbvssinia it is taken from the loins 
of a prisoner to secure? Iris liands, exactly as it is 
said to have been done in .Tudea. 

After breakfast avc proceeded along the base of 
the large hill upon Avhich Aiikobar stands, the road 
winding around its south and west aspects. We then 
fell into the usual high road on the Avest of the toAvn, 
Avhich proceeds along the steep face of the A alley, 
midAA'ay betAA cen its crest and the level of the stream 
beloAA'. Vi"e cross('d, by genth' undulations of the road, 
several short projecting spurs, all of AAdiich seemed 
to be the productiAc farms of industrious individuals. 
Thatched resith.mces of mud and sticks, Avith yelloAV 
stacks of grain, AAcre perched u])on their extre- 
mities, overlooking the suddi'u clifl-likc termination 
of these subordinate l idges, cut by the action of the 
constantly running Avater of the Airahra. 

Fording this river, avc commenced the fatiguing 
ascent of the Tchakkah, and after little less than 
an hour’s trot AA'ere breathing ourselves at the 
“ resting stone,” Koom Dingi. After a short halt. 
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we continued our journey ovet the moor-like 
solitary fields that, unbroken by hedge, stone fence, 
or ditch, appeared in endless succession before us. 
But the reader must understand that, although the 
general appearance of the countiy is so flat, he is 
only reminded of it by the long level lines 
that bound the view on each side, for, generally 
speaking, the road lies in broad shallow water-worn 
channels, which, like hollow ways with banks ten or 
twelve feet high, 'havi' intersected in all directions 
this formerly undeviating level country. I always 
fancied that at one time it must have been the bottom 
of a deeply rolling sea, and what adds considerably 
to this impression is, the almost total al)sence of trees, 
and the bald, gray, stony, appearance of the stratum 
of light coloured porphyritic trachyte which over- 
I’cs the whole country, and which looks as if it had 
only been raised from the waters a short time 
before. This snjiei’ stratum of rock is very easily de- 
composed, and forms a fertile soil for the cultivation 
of wheat and barley, but its general appearance, 
mdess covered Avith the crops, is rpntc the reverse. 

About half way to Angolalah aac crossed tAvo or 
three of the earlier tributaries of the Barissa, Avhich 
is a small river that collects the Avaters falling to 
the Avest of Tcliakkah, and conducts them to the 
Abi or Nile of Bruce. All streams to the east 
of Tchakkah descend precipitously to join the 
Hawash. The Barissa derives its name from having 
been, previous to the reign of the present Negoos, the 
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“boundary” between the G alias and the Christian 
inhabitants of Shoa. It passes to the west of 
Debra Berhan, flowing towards the north, and joins 
the Jumma in the district of Marabetcc. The 
Jumma also receives the Tcherkos river, or Lomee 
wans, which is now the western boundary of the 
kingdom of Shoa, the district intervening between 
it and the Barissa, a distance of about sixteen 
miles, having been annexed to his dominions 
within the last few years by Sahalc Selasse. The 
Jumma, after receiving the Barissa, and other 
streams, of the kingdoms of Ambara and of Shoa, 
joins the Abi near where that river, after flowing 
to the south from I^ake Dcmbea, tunis suddenly to 
the w'cst, and forms tlio soutlieru border of the 
province of (5 ogam. 

We arriATcl at Angolahlah before noon, 
and Waldcrlieros took me to tln^ house of a 
friend of his, named Karissa, The w'cather, 
although only the latter end of Juno, was dread- 
fully cold, and being very tired and ill, I preferred 
rolling myself immediately up in my bed-clothcs, 
consisting of two Abyssinian tobes,^ w'hich my 
servant had carried with him in a skin-bag, rather 
than sit up to cat of some hard parched corn which 
was set before me bj- one of the ^vomen of the house. 

In the mean, time, M'aldcrhero.s ■went to the 
palace to announce my arrival, • and to request an 
interview' with the Negoos. It was a long time 
before he returned, and I began to think, that like 
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Mr. Krapf’s servant at Farree, he might have been 
imprisoned for aiding me in coming to Ango- 
lalah without permission. In about two hours, 
however, he made his appearance, bearing on his 
head a large conical covered straw basket, which 
contained a fiat loaf of excellent wlicaton bread. 
AVith one hand he steadied this load in its elevated 
position, whilst in the other, he carried by a strong 
loop handle of rope, a round earthenware pot, the 
contents of Avhich were as yet a secret to me. 
vVeross one shoulder was also slung an enormous 
bullock’s horn, the difuncter of the base of which 
was not less than seven inches, full of an agreeable 
sweet wine, called “ tedge,” made of honey, and not 
at all a bad beverage. 1 uas astonished at the 
ease M'ith Avhich he seemed to have procured these 
proA'isions ; and the visions of my Dankalli servant 
in Adcd and the representation I had seen of the 
Egyptian god, Harpocrates, similarly burdened, 
recuiTcd to my mind, as the abundance of the land 
I was in, was illustrated by the appearance of 
AA'alderheros on his return from the palace. Besides 
the refreshments that he bore himself, he Avas 
folloAved by a stream of people, tAVO of them carrying 
a tressel for my bed, another an oxskin to throw 
over it, then came others Avith firc-Avood, also 
tAVO AA'omen Avith large jai's of .Avater, and the 
procession closed by four men bearing a small black 
tent of coarse AVooUen cloth, AA'hich Avas set up in a 
very short time, for my accommodation. 
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When I had taken possession of my new 
quarters, the tent was thronged for the rest of the 
day by curious or busy people, some bearing mes- 
sages for Walderheros from the palace; others,- 
making anxious inquiries as to my reasons for 
coming to Angolalah ; and not a few were begging 
of me to intercede for tlieni witli the Negoos, to 
reinstat(^ them into his good graces, which, for 
some dereliction of duty it seemed, they had lost; 
and now hoped that by ray mediation their sins 
would be forgiven. Two superior officers of tlie 
household of the Negoo.s, also sat with me ra'arly 
the Avholc day, Waarkie, an Armenian, long 
resident in Slioa, and Sartwold the chief of the 
“ a-ffaroitsh,” or distributors of tin' rations to stranger 
guests. The former understood a little Arabic, and 
we managed to couAcrsi' together very well, lie 
told nie,^ that instead of ray being sent out of the 
kingdom, he was quite certain 1 should become a 
great favourite' witli the Negoos. The order sent 
for my removal fi oni Alin Amlia, Avas occasioned by 
the ill-natured un-English representations of the 
officers of the Embassy who had told A^'^aarkie 
himself, that T did not belong to their party, that 
they did not know avIio T was, and adding, to assist 
me still more, that 1 was very poor, and (;ould give 
no presents to tjie Negoos. I felt very much hurt, 
and annoyed, at these unfair representations, and 
produced a letter which I had received from the 
Indian Government in Calcutta, addressed to the 
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princes in Africa, who were friendly disposed to 
England. This I had previously kept back from a 
feeling of delicacy towards our representative at the 
Court of Shoa, but now determined to forward it 
to the Negoos by Sartwold, who readily consented 
to carry it up to the palace, Walderheros accom- 
panying him to bring me back the answer. 
Waarkie, who could not read the Persian character, 
in which the letter \\'as written, went in search of 
some Islam visitor at Coui't, who would be able to 
translate it for the Negoos. 

As evening now closed in, I retired to rest; 
sometime after which my servant returned with the 
letter, and a couple of lemons sent by the Negoos, 
Avitli a message that I slioidd be called on the 
morrow to an interview with him. 

Long before it was light, I was awakened by 
loud shouts of “ abiad,” “ abiad,” raised at short 
intervals, and apparently at some distance. On 
applying to Walderheros for an explanation of this 
uproar, he made me understand with some diffi- 
culty, that it arose fi'om the petitioners for 
justice, calling upon the Negoos to hear them. It 
appears that after a case has been heaixl in the 
lower courts, if thev mav be so called, hold before 
the governors of the town in which tlu' conflicting 
parti('s reside, if either complain (jf his decision, 
an appeal may be made to tlic king himself. A 
company of the friends of the dissatisfied assemble, 
in as great a number as the influence of the party 
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or the justice of the case can collect. These 
sometimes, so early as midnight, take up a position 
on a height overlooking •the town, and opposite to 
that on which the palace stands. Half-a-mile, at 
least, intervenes between the two places. Here 
they keep up a continual shouting “ abiad,” 
“ abiad,” (justice,) until a messenger from the 
Negoos comes to know the nature of their com- 
plaint, and to introduce; them into his presence. 
On this occasion, I did not understand sufficient of 
the language to learn the particulars of the case, 
but as the TS’egoos is the most easily accessible, the 
most patient listener, and the most upright judge 
that I ever heard praised by word of mouth, or 
read of among the most laudatory history of kings, 
I have no doubt that the ciy of his people tliat 
awoke me this morning was duly attended to, the 
case investigated, and the strictest justice awarded. 

The Dankalli may well style Sahale Selassee, “ a 
fine balance of gold,” for even now, when thinking of 
his character, the most lively pictures recur to my 
mind of instances of his kindness and feeling for 
the happiness of his subjects, A\hich I have 
witnessed myself Excepting the cruelty, and 
dissimulation, practised towards the unfortunate 
tribes of Gallas who .surround his dominions, and 
which he has been taught to consider from his 
childhood, to be praiseworthy acts, wdiich nill 
secure the approbation of God ; excepting this, 
nothing in his character can, I think, be justly 
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assailed. The fears of his Christian, and the hopes 
of his Islam subjects, that he would renounce the 
faith in which he has been brought up, and profess 
Islamism, redounds considerably to his character as 
a reflecting man, and a proof of the really 
capacious mind he possesses ; fot none who are 
aware of the gross superstition and confusion most 
confused, of the tenets of the Greek Church as 
professed in Abyssuiia, can feel surprised that a 
naturally sagacious mind, should refuse the tram- 
mels of absurdity and error, to embrace the reason- 
able simplicity of the proft'ssion of one true and 
only God, which is the real basis and great recom- 
mendation of the INIaliomcdan belief. 

It is the false consolation of an easily-satisfied 
Christianity to belicive, that the licentiousness, which 
an abuse of the Mahomedau religion most certainly 
encoiragcs, is the chief inducement which con- 
verts so rajndly, Aviiole states to the profession of 
the Islam faith. A little observation soon proves, 
that although the sensual indulgences it sanctions, 
and the promises contained in the Koran, enlist the 
worst passions of man in favour of its continuance, 
when once that religion has obtained a firm hold 
upon the opinion of a people; still, that these 
causes have but little influence in effecting a change 
from a previous belief. 

Wherever a patriarchal, or even a feudal govern- 
ment exists, there the* mass of the people are 
directed in their conduct, and in their ideas of 
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right and wrong, entirely by the leading minds 
that circumstances have made their superiors. 
The docti’ine that “ the^king can do no wrong,” 
appears to be a traditional continuance of this blind 
confidence in the ruling powers which charac- 
terized the state of society in Europe, at an early 
date ; and wliich is still, to this day, the universal 
principle of governnumt in all native African 
states. In that Continent, sagacious and intelligent 
princes, concentrate the energies of extensive 
empires, but at their dect'aso, revolutions occur to 
re-adjust the limits of power again, according to 
the capabilities of the various ambitious claimants 
that may spring up. 'fhe greatest minds obtain the 
largest dominion, and when these appear among the 
professors of superstitious rc'ligious, soon feel a con- 
tem])t for the absurd jn-ctensions and tin; moral 
falsehoods their superior mental powers instinctively 
detect. Too frequently, having no idea of a rational 
system of theology, but aware of tlu' vahu' of religion 
as an engine of state policy, they wisely profess and 
encourage the aiuaent faith. T^et, however, a doc- 
trine be preached that is more adapted to reason 
and common sense, and \vhich promis'es equal 
security to the continuance of social order and of 
kingly rule: its professors in that case are always 
found to be received into the highest favour by 
wise and sagacious princes, Avho perceive in the 
new opinions upon an impwtant subject, that satis- 
faction of the reason which the absurd representa- 
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tious of superstitious rc'ligion have only disgusted or 
amused. Such princes converted to a rational 
belief, have hut to protnuTgate their adhesion to be 
followed by the whole of their courtiers, who again 
impose it upon their dependants, from whom the 
process passes on to their sla\ cs, and one universal 
obsequiousness cliaracterizc's the couvt'rsion of ])cople 
so situated. 

This was tin? princi])le that led whole states of 
Ihirope, in the earlier ft'udal ages, to be baptized 
together, and wliicli, at the present time', is the 
('liief cause of the fast progi-ess of ^lahomcdanism 
in Africa. Princes of extraordinary porvers of 
intelh'ct are first converted, uho, in the simple 
uuembodied unity of tin' Deity perceive no 
absurdity, nor yet dare to deny. .Vtlioism is a sin 
peculiarly of civilization, for the nearer man 
approaclies barbarism the more in-('disposed he 
becomes to a bedief in a I'rovidence ; and this, in 
fact, distinguishes liiin, in Ids most abject state, from 
the beasts of the field who defile the inanimate idols 
he in his ignorance bows down to and worships. 
The Christianity of Abyssinia is a religion spoiled 
by human intervention ; it appears to be a faith too 
pure for the nature of the inhabitants, and they 
have accordingly disfigured it to reduce it to their 
condition. Abyssinians have, by th’eir abuse of the 
revered name of the Redeemer of mankind, brought 
his I’cligion into contempt; whilst the professors of 
Islamism respect Jesus as a prophet, and profess to 
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worship the Deity he adored. Is it, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that princes of superior intellects 
should reject the former and adopt the latter faith, 
as we know to have been the case with the pre- 
viously Christian King of Enarea, who, within the 
last few years, has professed the Mahomedan belief. 
Sahale Sclassee, the monarch of Shoa, universally 
acknowledged to be the greatest of Abyssinian 
potentates, was on the verge of a similar repudia- 
tion of the religion of his predecessors, when the 
worthy and exemplary missionaries, Messrs. Isenberg 
and Krapf appeared in his country. I am too apt 
to feel the zealot, but every one must admit Avith 
me, that that important visit was not a human 
ordination, for Sahale Selassee’s conversion Avould 
have been the dowmfaU of the Cliristian religion in 
Abyssinia. Even the political mission to Slioa, 
which has failed in its ])roposed objects, yet affords 
some consolation by supposing that the evidences 
of our wealth and poAver, demonstrated by the 
presents which were laid at his feet by our repre- 
sentative, will confirm him in his renewed attach- 
ment to our religion, which only requires his coun- 
tenance, to contend succ(.*ssfully in Abyssinia against 
the encroachments of the Islam faith, until fresh 
efforts shall be made by the friends of the Gospel 
in this country,' more firmly to establish the pure 
faith of Christ in that henighted land. 

Among more savage tribes, again, Islamism has 
other recommendations, for the missionaries of that 
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religion, the merchants from the sea-coast who 
journey into the in tei’ior of Africa, are immeasurably 
more affluent than the cliiefs whose tei'ritories they 
visit. Besides, the imposing effect of publicly 
praying, the apparent devotion of tlieir many genu- 
flections and prostrations, the splendid finery of 
their large rosaries, added to which, their great 
ostentation of wealth where personal security is 
assured, soon influence the poor, ignorant, and won- 
dering natives. .The Islam factor is confessedly the 
greatest man among tlnan ; and his manners are 
copied, and his creed adopted, by the operation of 
the same human feelings, which in England or 
France make a lion or constitute a fixshion, with 
this recommendation on the part of the savages, 
that their admiration is by far the most permanent. 
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Court dress. — Palace of Angolahlah. — Interview with Negoos. — 

Memolagcc. — Invited to house of Tinta. — Supplies from palace. 

' — Return to Ankobar. 

June 30f/t. — This morning, after a breakfast of bread 
and cayenne pottage, which proved to be the con- 
tents of the little earthenware jar carried back from 
the palace the day before, T was sent for, to present 
myself imm(!diately before the Negoos. Under- 
standing that it was etiquette to appear before 
roy.'dty either ^vith the upper part of the body, 
above the Avaist, quite nak(.‘d, or else, on the con- 
trary, closely clothed up, I chose the latter alter- 
native, and put over my bloAvsc dress my black 
Arab cloak, and following the messenger, walked 
up the sid(5 of the low hill upon which the Palace 
of Angolahlah stands. T'his ridge, scarcely one 
hundred feet high, is a red ferruginous basaltic 
dyke, which has here protruded through the 
general suiTace rock of grey columnar porphyry. 
The rock of which it consists contains so much iron 
as to render the compass completely useless in 
taking bearings, and the oxidization, where it is 
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exposed to the fiction of the atmosphere, occasions 
the bright red colour of the hill. The circum- 
scribed, but nearly level summit, is occupied by the 
several courts of the royal residence, the palace 
buildings, long thatched houses, standing in the 
centre of all. 

An iiTCgular stockade of splintered ted (a juniper 
pine), twelve or fourteen feet high, is carrii^d around 
the edge of the ridge, and the enclosed area, in its 
longest direction, exceeds three hundred yards. 
This is subdivided into courts, the first of which is 
entered from the town by a low gateway that 
scarcely affords jiassage to a person mounted upon 
a mule, altbough it is a privilege of the principal 
courtiers to ride so far before they dismount, when 
they visit the Negoos. 

Through this court we jiassed, for about twenty 
yards, lietween two rows of noisy beggars, male and 
female, old, middle-aged, and young ; who, leprous, 
scrofulous, find maimi'd, exhibited the most disgust- 
ing sores, and implored charity for the sake of 
Christ and the Virgin Miiry. I was glad to escape 
from their piteous imjiortunity, and I passc'd quickly 
through another row of palings by a narrow wicket 
into a second court, something more extensive than 
the other, where 1 found a crowd of people 
listening to an orator, who, with shoulders and 
body bare to his middle, was addressing three or 
four turbaned monks who sat in an open alcove, 
beneath the long projecting eaves of a thatched 
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roof. This I was given to understand by Walder- 
heros, who followed close behind me, was a court 
of justice, from whose decision, if the parties did 
not feel satisfied, they appealed to the King. As 
we passed through a third Avicket, a small enclosure 
on one side attracted my attention, from the circum- 
stance of several prisoners, shackled by the Avrists 
and ancles Avith bright and apparently much-worn 
fetters, endeavouring to get a peep at me through 
the interstices of their Avooden prison. In the 
next court Avas collected a great heap of stones, 
upon Avhich a number of people Avere sitting ; and 
here also I Avas desired to be seated, as I found out, 
among the noblemen of the country ; for at first I 
objected to such a loAvly couch, until T, saw the 
"VVallasmab, AA'hom T kncAV to be the most poAverful 
of any of the subjects of Sabale Sf'lasscc, sitting 
A’cry contented, Avrapt up in his Avhitc tobe, his black 
bald head, little eyes and snub nose, alone appearing 
from above its ample folds. There were many others 
of nearly equal rank, Avho Avere Avaiting to see the 
Negoos ; so choosing the sunniest spot unoccupied, 
did in Shoa as I saAv the Shoans do, and sat doAvn 
Avith the rest upon the hard stones. 

I had scarcely comported myself so unassumingly 
when its due rcAvard folloAved, by being summoned 
immediately afterAvards into the presence of the 
Negoos. I found his majesty in the next court, 
Avhich was nearly circular, and surrounded by a Ioav 
stone wall instead of the high, ragged palisades, that 
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three times before fence his retreat about. Several 
long low houses stood around, serving as stores and 
offices, and conspicuous among them was the little 
round cottage, about twenty-two feet in diameter, 
that was then being erected by Capt. Graham. 
One of the thatched houses was raised to a second 
story, open in front, each side of which was orna- 
mented with trcllicework of very rude carpentry. 
In this elevated alcove, upon a couch, covered with 
red velvet, and reposing upon largo cushions of 
yellow-coloured satin lay the Negoos of Slioa, Sahale 
Selasscc, whilst mauy-colourcd Persian carpets 
covered the floor, and hung over outside into the 
court. 

I uncovered my head after the most approved 
court fashion, at least as fir as I knew anything of 
the matter, but a slight movement of the considc;rate 
monarch instructed me that, he desired I should 
keep my cap on Avhilst standing in the sun, address- 
ing me at the same time by an Arabic expression, 
signifying “ How do you do.” 

This mode of commencing the conversation rather 
puzzled me, for simple as was the salutation, 1 had 
forgotten the moaning of '■'■Idphanter," and fancying 
it to be some Amharic word, turned for assistance to 
Walderhcros, Avho, however, dropped his nether jaw, 
and looked a vacant “ T don’t know-; don’t ask me.” 
Waarkie, who stood Avith numerous other courtiers 
around the royal couch, came to the edge of the 
stage, and repeated the word, upon which, recol- 
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lecting myself, I bowed in return, and taking out 
my letter I had received in f^cutta, held it up for 
Waavkie to take it, and hand to the Mcgoos, as I 
hoped from his being so conversant with Arabic, 
he miglit b(' able to decipher it ivithout tin? aid of 
an intcrpn'ter. 'I’his, however, T soon saw he could 
not do, for upon looking at it, not being able to 
make anything of it the right way, he turned it 
upside down, to sec if it would read any easier in 
that position. Two mollums, oi- loanied Mahomedan 
scribes, attcmdants of the A^’'allasmah ^lahomed, 
were no^v summoned, but they soon (confessed 
tlicmselves at fault with the Persian character. 
A^ery fortunately for my reputation, a large round 
Government seal occupied one-third of the paper, 
and some of the eliaracters upon it being u'cognised 
as Arabic, the document at length was reported 
to be genuine, or 1' should ha\c been set down as 
an impostor as well as an ad\entin'(‘r. The seal 
having thus impressed them willi tlu' official cha- 
racter of the letter, the mollums satisfied tin' King 
that they could make out that I was r('presented in 
it to be a good man, and aftei- one of them had 
been instructed to ask me what presents I had 
brought for the Xegoos, the}' were ordered to 
depart. 

Having understood from the members of the 
Mission, on my first arrival, that it was an invariable 
custom, on introduction to the monarch, to make 
him some present, I had accordingly provided 
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myself with a few yards of rich Chinese silk velvet, 
and a curiously-worked bead purse, which contained 
a stone ring, cut out of a piece of green-coloured 
jaspar. Ea(!h was handed up in succession to the 
Negoos for his insj^ection ; after having been duly 
descril)od and registerc'd u]>on a strip of ])archment 
by a scribe wlio stood at my elbow for that purpose. 
As each was presimtod, the N('goos slightly bowed, 
and said, in his OAvn language, Egzaer isfa” (God 
return it to you). 

A short conversation witli his courtiers, Avho stood 
with th(' upper parts of tin' body comjdetely unco- 
vered, Avas folloAV('d by a recpiest on the ])art of the 
Negoos, that 1 shoidd ask from him Avhatever I 
desired. 1 l)egged to be alloAvcxl to remain in 8hoa 
until after the rains, and then to have permission 
and his assistance to proceed to Enarea. A slight 
inclination of assent, Avith an abrupt recommenda- 
tion of me to the care of heaven by his majesty, 
terminated tin' inter\ieAV. and I retired, folloAved 
by AA'alderheros, Avho appi'ared highly delighted 
Avith tlu^ graciousness of my reception, and Avas 
OA'idently S[)('cnlating njion (he bright prospects 
before him fiom the opportunities I might have of 
pushing his fortunes at court, for the precincts of 
Avhich he sc'cnted to have a grc'at predilection. 

Immediately after returning ta my tent, a large 
goat Avas sent to me by the Xegoos, and a)i inconve- 
nient command that I shoidd remain for the day at 
Angolahlah. There was nothing that I desired 
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less, for the cold weather, the thin shelter of the 
tent, and my expected attack of the fever paroxysm 
on this day, made me anxious to proceed at once, 
after my visit to the palace, to my comparatively 
comfortable quarters in Aliu Amba, where the 
climate was so much more temperate and agreeable. 
I sent Walderhcros to rejiort the circumstance of my 
being very ill, and he fortunately met Tinta, who 
was coming down to see me, liaving been appointed 
to act as my “ balderabali.” Tliis is an officer who 
attends to tlic uants of a stranger guest, and is 
responsible to the Negoos for any neglect of the 
duties of hospitality, lie also is the channel of 
communication hetween the monarch and his 
visitors, nor can any other person of tlie royal 
houseliold undertake' the duties of, or become tlie 
deputy of another in this office, so that it not unfre- 
quentiy liapjK'US that an inconvenient detention in 
one of the courts of the palace takes place, if the 
balderabah lja])pens not to Ix' ]ues('nt to annohnee 
to the Aegoos the ])resen( e oi- the business of his 
client. As the balderabah is always chosen from 
among the principal men about the court, the office 
is somewhat analogous to that of the patrons which 
characterized the state of society among the ancient 
Romans. The signification of the name “balder- 
abah,” in the Anjharic language is, the master or 
opener of the door. 

Tinta came down, and after announcing to me 
that I had permission to remain in his town, and 
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that lie was appointed my “ friend at court,” gave 
into my hand a little piece of parchment, about 
an inch and a half square upon which was written 
in the Geez language, “Give to this Gypt, eating 
and drinking,” nothing more, but which constituted 
me a “ halla durgo” that is, master or receiver of 
rations. “G3q)t,” the Amharic for Egyptian, is the 
cognomen generally applied to all white men who 
visit Abyssinia, they being supposed to come from 
Egypt.* 

The durgo, or rations, supplied to strangers 
whilst resident in their country, is a general custom 
among Abyssinian princes, and is of very great 
antiquity. It is eonsidei’ed that all persons visiting 
the kingdom come only as friends of the monarch, 
who. in the exercise of his hosjntality, takes upon 
himself the whoh' expense of tlnnr sustenance, so 
that no excuse may be made for intriguing or inter- 
fering in the ordered state of things, as regards the 
rule or security of the kingly ])Ower. A deviation 

* It is rather a singular ciivuuistaneo tliat in Eiiglaiid wc apply 
the term Gipsey to the desceiulaiits of an t)iitcasi people, and that 
a name of similar origin should designnte ourselves among the only 
remnant of an Egyjitian p(Mi])le that have preserved a national inde- 
pendency in the country whither they had Hod. It reminded me of 
another ethnological fact 1 had observed in Aden, where the 
flaxen-haired, light-coloured Jews, so ditferent in appearance from 
the darker complexioned Aiabs among whom they lived, were 
oppositely contrasted with those dark-eyed, dark-haired descendants 
of Israel, who have retuhied these characteristics of an eastern 
origin, although long resident among the fair-skinned inhabitants of 
northern Europe. 
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from the policy of non-intcrfercncc on the part 
of the guest would then he justly considered an 
act of great ingratitude ; nor when such a con- 
servative principle is involved in the observance of 
hospitalit)' towards strangers, can Ave be surprised 
at the indignation Avhich marks several tirades in 
the productions of tin' ancient poets, Avhen this 
custom Avas more general than in modem times, 
against individuals Avho have thus erred in their 
duties to the hosts Avho liaAc entertained them. 

Morcov(U', A\hen de[)arting from an Abyssinian 
country, the audience' of b'ave-talving is supposed 
to terminate Avith a blessing liestOAved upon the 
king by the guest, aa'Iio acknoAA ledges in this 
manner tlic kindness nith Avhiedi lu' has been 
rcceiA'ed. The blessing being Avithheld implies the 
reverse, and no little xineasim'ss and superstitious 
alarm Avould be occasioned in the mind of a 
monarch, by the idea that the stranger AA'ould 
rcA'cnge himself by a curse, ibr any negh'ct he may 
suppose himself to have been treated Avith. 

These customs being borne in mind, to apply our 
knoAvledge of tluun usefully, we must compare 
them Avitb similar obs('rvances Avhich did, and still 
do, characterize some ojh'iital courts ; and readers 
perhaps AA ill recall to mind some in the histories of 
ancient and modern ,\siatic monarchies, that may 
have originated from some former connexion in one 
extensive empire, of the noAV very different and 
widely separated countries in Avhich such customs 
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are still retained. I shall content myself, however, 
with pointing out their strict accordance with 
similar usages at the court of Pliaraoh, as recorded 
in Genesis, and which is, well illustrated in the 
reception of the patriarch .Jacob, at the court of 
that monarch. In the forty-seventh chapter of that 
book, Joseph from his connexion with the monai'ch, 
introduces his five brethren, but he first reports 
their arrival and obtains leave ; and in nearly the 
same manner he acts as balderabah of Jacob, and 
the remainder of the family wliom we find on their 
arrival were constituted halla-diirffoltsh “ receivers 
of I'ations,” for we read in the same chapter that 
Joseph “ nourished his father, and his brethren, 
and all his father’s household with bread according 
to their families.” We are also told when Jacob 
retired from tlie presence of the monarch, “ that 
Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from before 
Pharaoh.” 

At the hazard of being considered tedious, I 
shall here allude to two other instance's of customs 
existing at the present day in Abyssinia, and wliich 
are intimately connerded with the srxbject wc are 
upon. The only public oath used by the inhabit- 
ants of Shoa, is of a remarkable character. “• Sa- 
halc Selassec e moot.” ‘ ^lay Sahale Selassee die,’ if 
such a thing be not ti ne ! is the ’ constant ejacula- 
tion of a protesting witness, or a posith e informant ; 
and if upon a serious business, the immediate 
confiscation of property, and incarceration in 
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prison, would be consequent upon a perjured 
imprecation made against the life of the Negoos. 
Jospeh, accusing his brethren, in the fifteenth 
verse of the forty-second chapter of Genesis, says, 
“Hereby shall ye be proved: By the life of 
Pharaoh ye shall not go forth hence, except your 
youngest brother come hither ; ” and again, in the 
next verse, “ or else by the life of Pharaoh surely 
ye arc spies.” The very language substituting 
tlie name Sahale Selassec’ for that of Pharaoh, 
under similar circumstanc(;s, which would be used 
in the court of Shoa at the present day. 

In the years 1830 and 1831, when cholera made 
its cii’cuit of the whole earth, it visited the kingdom 
of Shoa. It Avas preceded for tAvo successiA'e years 
by a great failure of crops, both of grain and 
cotton, and the people in con.se(]uence, Avere reduced 
to the greatest ('xtrcmiity for food and clothing. 
Numbers fell victims from hunger alone, and to 
relicA'c their necessities, uumerous acts of violence 
and robbery disturbed the usually peaceful state of 
society in Shoa. The Negoos, at this time, secured 
to himself the love of his .subjects by the liberality 
of his frequent distributions of grain ; but another 
calamity made its appearance, the cholera com- 
menced its ravages, and he began to fear that 
his bounty must end by tlie exhaustion of his 
means. The famine increasing from want of 
the cattle Avhich Jiad died, to cultivate the land, 
the diificulty of obtaining food began also to be felt 
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by those who had the means of purchasing it, and 
these intruding witli their applications were sup- 
plied at a price, whilst the wretched poor were left to 
die. In tins position, having nothing to dispose of 
but their labour, a starving multitude of some thou- 
sands appealed to the Ncgoos to grant them food, 
and in return to receive tlieir freedom, or at least 
their services for life. Tliis was granted, and even 
after the chnlcra had swept off nearly two-tliirds of 
their number, above a tlioasand such iiuli\ iduals were 
found to be in bondage to the Negoos, and duly 
registered as slaves. This condition was certainly 
little more than nominal, for, except upon extraor- 
dinary occasions, such as constructing the bridge 
dams over the stix'ams on the roads to Angolahlah, 
and to J)(‘bra Eerliau, or wiien employed building 
stone enclosures for the Nc'goos,. a service scarcely 
ever exc('eding three days in three months, this 
class of slaves wei'o never called upon for regular 
or long-continued labour. 

In the course of the ten succeeding years, how- 
ever, children were born to these people, and the 
question then arose, as to whether they shaved the 
bondage of their parents, or were free. Tliis was 
brought to issue by the A’egoos bestowing certain 
lands, upon which were domiciled several of these 
bondsmen, upon a courtier, who made a demand of 
service from the children, which the parents re- 
fused to admit as his right, aijd an appeal was 
made to the Negeos in consequence. The court of 
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“ Wombaroitsh” or judges of an inferior kind, who 
relieve the king of all first hearings of cases, ex- 
cept in most important ones, and who sit in judg- 
ment in one of the courts of the palace, decided 
in favour of the eliildren ; but tliis decision, on an 
appeal by the courtier, was negati^’od by the 
Xegoos himself, without any hearing of those iin- 
fortuuates who W(U'C most interesti'd. The “ Worn- 
haroitsh " put in a plea, however, founded upon the 
canons of tlu'ir Churcli, and the numerous solicita- 
tions of the free relations of the Irondpeople, in- 
duced the Negoos to acknowledge himself to 
have been in error, and to proclaim that the people 
alone, whom he had fed and clothed in the time of 
the famine, were his slaves for life, and that their 
children for tin; future must be cousidcTcd free. 

These circumstances I became accpiaiuted with 
in conseqiK'iice of having the daughter of one of 
these very bondsmen in myserxice, and x\^io was 
old enough, at the time of the linniiu', to recollect 
the sad miseries that fell upon her own f amily during 
its contiuuanc(', until her father and two Ixrothers 
sold thcmsc'lves for tludr food, in the manner I hax'c 

V 

above related, to the future scr\ ice of the Xc'goos. 

Among others who addressed the Xegoos in 
favour of the children, whose numbers amounted 
to scarcely more than five hundred, were the 
officers of the British jNlission, a fact, however, of 
which I never l^eard until my arrival in this 
country, nor is it, I am afraid, very generally 
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known to have been the case by the inhabitants of 
Shoa, who have no other idea but that it was the 
effect of religious feeling, and of tlie great sense of 
justice, for which their sovereign, Sahale Selassee, 
is celebrated all over the eastern horn of Africa, 
and far into the interior towards the west. 

I was never given to understand that the pro- 
clamation that announced the fn'cdom of the 
children at all affc'ctc'd the condition of their 
])arents, who. T belit've, still arc and will continue 
until death the l)ond servants of the Xegoos. 

When these cirenmstanees ^verc first related to 
me, I coidd not ludp being struclc by the exact 
corresjwndencc they exhibit, with the proceedings 
of Joseph acting as the steward of Pharaoh towards 
the starving higyptians, during the infliction of the 
seven years’ famine upon tliat country ; and which 
is another instance of tlu' similarity of custom and 
of situation between that ancient ])eople and the 
modern Abyssiuians. I'be appeal, indc'cd, of (he 
former to Joseph, exjwesses ('xafJly the request 
made to the Xegoos of Slioa by ^is subjects; 
“ Wherefore shall wc die before thine eyes, both 
Ave and our land 1 Buy us and the land for bread, 
and Ave and our land will be serA ants unto Pharaoh, 
and give us sei'd that aat may live and not die, and 
that the land be not desolate.” 


vor;. II. 


M 
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Stay witli Tinta — Proceed to xVnkoLar. — Remain for the day at 
Musculo ’s house. — Fever. — Abyssinian sii])])er party. — Honey 
wine. — Importance of salt as an ai'ticle of food. 


When my “ balderaljah’" Tinta, gave to Waldorheros 
the parchment order for dnrgo, lie also told him, 
as the tent was insnfficiimt shelter for an invalid, 
to take mo to his house, AAliich was not many yards 
distant from where 1 was jircviously lodgcal. 

Here we found his mother and sister sitting upon 
the ground busy spinning cotton. The right tliighs 
of each were eompleteh bare to tlie hips, for the 
purpose of rolling swiftly with the palm of the hand, 
along the smooth surface, the small light n-ol, which 
hung revolving, whilst the hand bearing aloft the 
light white cloud of cotton, slowly diverged to arms’ 
length, and the other as gradually drew out in the 
opposite direction the slender thread that was formed 
during the operation. 

Within the hearth circle, that occupied the 
centre of the apartment, a huge wood fire was 
blazing away, the most comfortable looking thing 
I had seen since leaving Alin Ainba. On the 
■farther side from the door was a raised couch, built 
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of stones and mud, and upon this a layer of fresh 
cut grass was laid, and an ox skin was soon found 
to throw over tliis dampish looking bed. All being 
arranged, 1 was invited to sit donn, my sliocs and 
socks being then taken off, the older lady, in 
accordance Avith a very usual custom, washed my 
feet in Avarm Avater, and 1 liad already become so 
used to their manners, tlmt I did not now draw 
back the foot, as at first I could not hel]) doing, 
from the saluh; that is always given Avhen the 
process is concluded. 

Besides the goat which the X('goos bad sent to 
me, another supply of bread (like our OAvn), butter, 
cayenne pottag(‘, and tedge, arriAcd towards the 
evening, and although 1 uas not able to enjoy the 
good things mys(df, the family and W'alderheros 
fared suni])tuoAisly upu)i the Aiands thus abnn- 
daidly provided. 

.•\fter sunset our party was joined by Tinta bini- 
sclf, Avho liad been detained during the day on 
duty at the palace. lie brought Avith him the 

ullica” of the “ affaroitsh,” or snjjerior of the 
distributors of the rations, named SaitaAA’old, ‘‘ The 
gift of the Son.” !!(' Avas a regular smooth-faced 
courtier, sleek and Avell fed, very (piiet, and A'ery 
cunning. A coiiAcrsation, not an extremely in- 
tercstiiig one, ^vas l\e])t up by means ot an Islam 
inhabitant of ^Vliu Amba, wlio liad arrived in 
Angolahlali during the day, and upon the strength 
of having seen me in the market of the former 
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town, had now called to make inquiries after the 
health of his old friend and intimate acquaintance, 
the “ Alin Aniba alikcem.” 

Among the things Sartawold Avanted, Avas some 
medicine for the Xogoos, Avhom ho did not hesitate 
to assort, had a most disrej)utahle complaint; but 
as I did not think proper to understand him until 
1 kneAV something more of the particulars of the 
case, lie soon censed making the request. Our 
halting convi'rsation terminated at length by his 
gc'tting up from the floor, AAhcre he had been 
sitting upon an ox hide, and telling mo that the 
King desired me to remain at Alin yVmba till 1 
Avas (piitc AA cll, and, in the meantime, I must learn 
to speak Amharic. After recommending each 
other a dozen times to the care of heaA’i'ii. Sarta- 
AA’old retired, but it Avas some time before 1 could 
get the talkative Islam to h'ave me to my much- 
required repose. 

After an ('aiiy breakfast next morning, Walder- 
hevos prepared for our dc]>arturc, rolling up my 
plaid, Arab cloak, and two large Abyssinian tobes 
that formed my laal clothes, and putting them all 
into a large goat skin bag, in Avhich they AV’cro 
usually carried on occasions of leaving homo for a 
time. 

T presented my female friends Avith a fcAv small 
strings of blue and gold coloured beads, Avhich are 
the kind most ])r('ferred by the Christian inhabit- 
ants of Shoa. Of these beads they construct the 
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more superior kind of “martab,” the particular symbol 
of their faith ; which, of some material or other, 
they invariably wear. It sometimes consists merely 
of a white or blue thread, tied around the throat, 
but those in most general ixso are made of dark 
blue silk, imported by the merchants of (liddem 
and of Hurrah. This colour, once unixersally 
worn, is not insisted upon at the present day, for 
although it still continues to be considered the 
most orthodox, tlie nhitc and yellon coloured 
threads of b(!ads liave become very fashionable of 
late. The custom of wearing coloured “martabs” 
bears some refereuce, I believe, to a personal dis- 
tinction between the (Tnistian and Islam faiths, 
established by some former Xc'goos; for red head 
dresses of cotton cloth, and long red gowns, are 
invariably the '‘outward and visible” sign of the 
profession, of Islainism, among the women of That, 
and other Mahomedau proxinces, as the blue 
niartab is of the Christian population. 

It was nine o'clock before we wo'c I'airly started, 
but we soon lost sight of the ])alace hill, with its 
crest of thatched roofs a])poaiing above the brist- 
ling stockade ; and of its red llanks dotted with 
squatting noblemen and courtiers, who in clean 
white tobes sat enjoying the fn'sh air and the 
genial influence of a morning sun. ^^'alderheros 
ran by the side of “my mule, poising upon his head 
the skin bag nhich contained my bed. HTien, 
however, the view' of Angolahlah was shut out by 
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the projecting slioulder of a low ridge, along the 
base of which our road lay, liis burden was trans- 
ferred to the crupper of iny saddle, and relieving 
me of my carabine, the respectful bearing of a 
servant was changc'd for tln^ familiarity of a tutor, 
and oiie long lesson in Amharic again occupied the 
way. 

We reached Anhobar late in tlu' afternoon, and. 
as I was completely worn out. and tlu' mule was 
tired also, I agreed to the proposal of ^A'alderheros 
that we should stay for the night at the house of a 
married sister of his, the husband of Avhom was 
the “idlica,” or the superio.r of those slaves of the 
Kegoos, nhose duty it is to cut and carry wood 
for the use of the royal rt'sidences. 

The house uas vt'iy convenienlly situated at the 
junction of the loAvcr road, around the base of the 
ridge of Ankobar, with the ste(>p iiscending one 
that leads to the town on its summit. 

'N^'alderheros Ibund iiis .sister at home', Avith a fat 
slavi'-girl,^lahriam, as her attendant and companion. 
Musculo, the husbiuid, was ab.sent ngon .some duty, 
but he ap]K'arod in the couis<‘ of the afternoon, and 
all endeaioured to make me as comfortable as they 
cordd. 

Their house was of the better sort, built of 
splinted ted, and consisted of a central apartment, 
with rece.s.se.s formed by the divi.sion of the space be- 
tAveen tAvo circular A\ all.s, Avhich Avere placed at about 
four feet distant from each other. In one of these 
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recesses was placed a bed-stead, covered with an ox 
skin tanned Avith tlie bark of the kantnffa, which 
gives to this kind of leather a red colour. A skin 
so prepared is called “ net." The kantuffa is a 
pleasing looking tree, and 'might be cultivated as a 
lawn shrub in England. It is a species of acacia, 
and the bright red seed vessels formed like those of 
the English ash, remaining after the foliage dis- 
appears, Avould diminish considei'ably, I think, the 
dreary aspect of a shrubbery in that season. 

In the other tAvo recesses Averc numerous jars 
containing ale, grain, and Avatcr, and side by side 
stood foTir pedestal hand mills, in the roar of AA'hich 
a hole, knocked through the mud and stick Avail, 
served the double puipos(' of a AvindoAV and 
chimney. 'I’lu' large circular hearth occupied 
the usual situation, nearly in the c(mtre of the 
apartment, Avhich Avas itself not more than tAAclve 
feet in diameter. 'I'aa o solid jdanks of the .<ti(jhar' 
tree, each of Avbich liad been cut Avith no little 
labour from a siiigh' tree, formed a pair of folding- 
doors. The binges on Avbich they revolved eon- 
sisted of strong jn’ojeeting extremities on om' side 
of the top and bottom of each, Avhich Avere received 
into corresponding holes on tlu' AAOoden lintel and 
threshold. At night the tAvo flaps Avore secured by 
an iron hasp shutting upon a staph', that admitted 
a kind of Avooden linch-pin to be thrust through. 

The sighar tree, of Avhich these doors AV'cre 
made, is the principal forest-tree of Shoa, it some- 
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times fittaiiis the height of one hundrccl fc'et, with a 
diameter of not less than fii e leet. In flocks along 
its crushing branclies, the flying “ giirazo," a species 
of monkey, makes the circuit of the forest, and to 
watch them, as tlu'V take the most fearful leaps 
from* tree to tree, is most interesting. 1 have seen 
the dam, with a young one Indd tightly to her 
breast nith one arm, exactly lik(' a human being 
w'ould do, fearlessly dart from the greatest height 
to the low('r hianch of a neighbouring tree, and 
quickly gaining its stimmit, keep well up Avitli 
the rest, in their leaping progress. 

INIuscido being the “ ullica,” or sipx'rior of the 
wood-cutting slaics, I requested him to bring 
some of the ])(' 0 ]) 1 (' of all the country to the south 
of Shoa, that T might have the opportunity of. 
examining them. AN'hilst lie was away, howa ver, 
my fever tit recurred, and 1 was under the agreealile 
influence of a warm waiter enu'tic when he returned 
with a large company of his cliarge. 't here were 
Shankalli negroes from the extreme soutli and west, 
and Gallas from the intermediate countries, red 
Gurague people, and the bilious-coloured, from 
Zingero and Enanai — all stood or saf around the 
door-way,’ and I could have wished to have 
transfc'rrc'd the whole lot to some ethnological 
museum, to relieve me just at that moment from 
taking noti'S. In fac^t it wais inqiossihlc, and so 
ordering Wakhnheros to give them two ahmu- 
lalis to purchase some ale for their evening’s 
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entertainment, I dismissed the chattering crowd 
until another day, when more favouralde circum- 
stances would admit of my making particular 
incpiiries respecting their families, their nations, 
and their tongues, sharpened as my appetite for 
such information was hy the clear idea of the 
character of the country! had already received from 
the d('aler Ibrahim, and whicli I wished to confirm 
by actual convea-sations with th(' natives of the 
various countries, h(' liad spoken of in his geography 
of Smitlun-n Abyssinia. 

Warm Avaler, as an cnndic in tlu^ first stage of 
an ague, mahnially diminishes its violence, and 
althongli 1 do not n'commend it altogether as a 
cure, I am hound to s])eak W('ll of it as a palliative. 

^ At niglit 1 re(‘ommonf] also to a patient, situated as 
1 was, to take doses of from twelve to fourteen 
grains of Dovc'r’s ])owders. It is hotter, liowcver, 
to compound this excelhmt febrifuge with sulphate 
of magiH'sia, rather tliaii tlu' usmd salt, sulj)hate of 
potass, and tliat for reasons nliich arc o])vious. 

One effect of tlu' opium whicli is not sulliciently 
in^sted upon h}' practisers of medicine is its specific 
(Effect u])on tlic brain as a tonic. In small doses at 
bed-time I found it invaluable', as decre'asing that 
congestion in the blood-vessels of the head which 
attends the jiaroxysms of ague, and which adds 
considerably to the sc'verity of the attack. In a 
severe sun-stroke from which I also suffered, I 
found abstinence from food and small doses of 
opium at nierht relieved me of all bad symptoms 
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in the course of three or four days. Experience 
has taught me these important facts, but as future 
travellers cannot be supposed to have my note 
books with them, I have recorded these hints for 
their benefit. 

After the reaction following the hot stage of 
the fever, I felt quite certain a horn or two of 
“ tedge” honey wine would not do me any injury, 
so sent AValderlieros just before sunset to endeavour 
to pi’ocure me some. I also gave Musculo a salt 
piece to ])ur«hase fowls and ale, as my contribution 
towards the entertainment, Waldcrheros and myself 
were receiving in the house. 

ISly s('rvant soon br(>asted the high hill, and 
fortunately was just in time to find a person in 
authority, who, immediately he Avas shown my 
durgo order, procured a large bullock’s horn full of 
the SAveet Avine. 'fhe manutiicture of tedge or 
honey Avine is a royal monopoly, and is not publicly 
sold : of course tlune is a kind of convc'ntional 
license, not exactly smuggling, by Avhich, for 
double or treble its Aalue, this bcAeragt' may be 
obtained. liven then the piu'chased article* is 
probably the lations that ha\'e been preserved by 
some carefully disposed gm'st of the nronarch, Avho, 
pouring his daily allowance of a bidlock’s hornfull 
into a large jar, collects a stock for a day of 
rejoicing or for private sale. The process of breAving 
tedge is simple enough ; cold water being poured 
OA^er a fcAv small drinking hornsfull of honey placed 
in a jar, is well stirred up ; to this is then added 
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a handful of sprouted barley, “biccalo,” scorched over 
the fire, and ground into a coarse meal, with the 
same quantity of th(' leaves of the “ gaisho,” a species 
of Rhamnca;, not nnlike the common tea plant, and 
an intense) but transient bitter like gentian or hops. 
The mixture being alloii cd to stand for three or 
four days, ferments, and is generally drunk in that 
state, but is then rather a ([ueer kind of muddy 
beycrage, full of little floeculcnt pieces of wax. It 
is more agrcc'abh', but not unlike, in appearance 
or character, yeiy strong sweet-wort. Tp a superior 
kind, made for the King’s oivn table, besides the 
‘‘ biccalo” and “ gaisho, ” is also added a kind of berry 
called “ kidoli,” which grows not unlike the fruit 
of our ('hUiberry. and may possibly be the produc- 
tion of some tree belonging to that species. The 
jars containing this are seah'd ^vith a large cake of 
clay mixed with the lees of the decanted liquor, 
'fhis kind of tedge is allowed to stand for several 
months betbre it is used, and is called “ barilla,” 
from always being handed to guests in small 
Yenetian bottles of green glass, the fracture of one 
of ^yhich is a gricu ous oflence with his Shoan 
Majesty, and he always makes (he careless party 
pay for it. 

Tu'o hours after sunset I was well enough to sit 
up and partake of my tedge, Avhich Avas handed to 
me by Walderheros, to amuse myself with whilst 
he proceeded to lay out our supper. A large 
round table of wicker-w ork, the diameter of which 
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was about three feet, and about one foot in height, 
was reached down from a peg, where it liad been 
suspended against tlui wall, and laid upon the floor 
before me. Tii tlie ra'utre of this, Eichess, the lady 
of the house, ])lac('d a round saucer-like dish of 
red earthenware, full of tlie cayenne pottage, which 
had been long pre|)aring ujmn the fire, and in which 
were boiled to a hot frieasse(‘ the disjointed limbs 
of a fowl. A separate heap of three or four of 
the thin teff crumpets, folded four-fold, was then 
put for each person. 

Walderheros, for a few beads, bad purchased at 
the palace about a yard of yellow Avax ta))cr, Avhich 
Avas merely a long rag di])ped into tlu' melted 
material. TTaving cut off and lighted a portion of 
this, he carried it flaring about in his hfl’t hand, as 
he assisted most Imsily in tlie arrangement of the 
supper tilings. Musculo, not to be idle, had seated 
himself uiion one corner of the bed 1 occupied, 
and Avith the bullock’s horn ujiou his knee occa- 
sionally replenislieil my drinking horn, and as 
fi'Cipiently assisted me in tinisliing its contents. 

Everything at length being pronounced ready, I 
Avas requested to take my seat at the table, a boss 
of straAV being placed for mj accommodation. I, 
hoAvever, preferred remaining on the bed, watching 
their Avhoh' jiroceedings for Avant of othi'r amuse- 
ment. The company, Avho soon seated themselves, 
consisted of I'iichess, IMahriam, Walderheros, Mus- 
culo, and a younger brother of the latter, named 
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Abta Mahriam, one of the King’s gunmen, who 
had come in during the preparation of tlie meal. 
Musculo took the straw s(5at, the rest squatted 
around the table upon their heels, and formed 
altogether a good picture of an Abyssinian family. 

Eichess commenced by dipping scweral folds of 
the thin bread into the cayenne pottage until uell 
saturated with the condiment. With a quantity of 
this she supplied each individual, taking for that 
purpose; the topmost laye'r of the heap of bread 
assigned to tlu'in, which, aftea; s()p])ing, n’as returned 
to its previous situation. 'I’he party now pro- 
cecd(’d on their own account, tearing otf portions 
of th(' under bread, a’.id -wiping it upon the 
moistened morsel above, by the contact giving to 
it tlie requii'ed hot relisli, in a manner somewhat 
analogous to our putting mustard upon nu'at. 

’I'l'C “wort,” or cayenne pottage, may be termed 
the national dish of tlie Abyssinians, as that or its 
basis, “ dillock," is invariably ('aten 'with their 
ordinary diet, tlu' thin crunqx't-like bread of tetf 
or wheat Hour. Ecpial parts of salt and of the 
red cayenne pods are well powdered and mixed 
together with a litth' jiea or bean meal to niakt' 
a paste. This is calh'd “ dillock,” and is made in 
(juantities at a time, bi'ing prcservi'd in a large 
gourd-shell, generally susjiendi'd fi’om the roof. 
The “ wort ” is merely a little -water added to this 
paste, w'hich is then boiled over the fire, wdth 
the addition of a little fat meat and more meal, to 
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make a kind of porridge, to which sometimes is also 
added several Avarm seeds, such as the common 
cress or black mustard, both of which are indigenous 
in Abyssinia. AVhen unable to make the “ Avort,” 
a little of the “ dillock ” is placed en masse upon 
the bread, Avhich the cater endeavours to make go 
as far as possible by slight touches of each portion 
of the food he puts into his mouth. 

Whilst speaking of this article of food, it may 
be us Avell to obst'rse, that its use appears to 
have been dictated by tiu* situation of the Abys- 
sinians. As an easy illustration by analogy, it 
may be safely supposed that salt is a more indis- 
pensable necessary of lift', and far move expensive 
in that country, tl'.an the purest Avhite sugar is in 
Europe. Children stand around the motlier Avhilst 
engaged in any manner in Avhicli salt is einployed, 
as in Ihigland, little silent gazt'rs are attracted 
around mamma Avhen making .swet'ti'iied dishes. 
Good housf'keeping with the Aityssinians consists 
chietly in the economical managt'mt.'ut of their stock 
of salt ; and among other notable modtjs of making 
a little do duty for a considerable quagtity, besides 
affording an additional slinmlant to the jialate, is 
this system of combining it Avith ])e[iper.’ 

An old Dutch method of executing criminals was 
confining them solely to the use of bread in Avhich • 
no salt Avas contained, and Avhich ultiniatcly occa- 
sioned death by the Avorms that AAero thus allowed 
to generate in the intestines. Many children in 
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England have I seen who have certainly fallen 
victims to the foolish fear that they would eat 
too much salt; and I believe that disposition to 
scrofula, the national disease, is chiefly owing to the 
vegetable diet of our children not being sufficiently 
attended to in the mutter of this sim])le condi- 
ment. Be that as it may, the Abyssiniaus suffer 
considei’ably in their health from the difficidty of 
obtaining salt. They are dreadfully subject to that 
species of called tapeworm, and every 

month are obliged to have recourse to a vile drastic 
cathartic calb'd “ cosso,” to get rid of the unplea- 
sant cause of this com])laint, and all owing to the 
want of su(Iici('nt salt in their food, 'fo this cause 
may bo attributable also that tendency to form 
large spri'ading ulcers which the slightest bruise 
upon their bodies occasions ; and the dreadful 
ravages Avhieh sY])]ulis mak(!s among them. 

I'lie supper grew gradually to a close, and as the 
viands disappeared, matter for coin ersation seemed 
to increase. As the appetites of the i)arty were 
appeased, I noticed little choice bits of the fowl 
that remained at the bottom of the “ wort" basin, 
were taken out by the tingers of the lady of the 
house, and being rolled up in a mass of broad, flir 
too large for the mouth, Avere successively handed 
to all around. Each one as he received the com- 
pliment, slightly rising from the ground, kissed the 
joined wrists of his own hands, as he off“ercd to sup- 
port the hand of Eichess, whilst she held the morsel 
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to the mouth, until it had entirely disappeared. 
Mahriam, the slave-girl, who sat with the rest, was 
not neglected, for a larger portion came to her 
share than to any of the others. Slaves generally 
are eonsideretl by their owners in tin; light of near 
rc'lations, or rather, perhaps, as foster cliildren. 
ATlien their conduct is so very had as to alienate 
the afl’ection of tlieir indulgent masters, they are 
not unfre([U('ntly dismissed, i.attcrly, liowevcr, a 
greater relaxation in the princi[)les of the Christians 
of Shoa, as in ntln'i- ])ortious of Abyssinia, has led 
to a ]ninishmeut for refiactory sln\('s, by scdling 
them to their Mahomedan nt'ighbours, who soon 
forward them to the coast. Canon law prohibits 
this custom of .selling slaves altogetlu'r, but a 
system of smuggling in this unhappy commodity is 
extensively carried on, by tlu' veny priests of the 
religion itself, who are continually bringing .slave- 
children to Alin Amba marhet from (jinrague, and 
other Christian states to the soutli of Shea. 

The repast being concluded, all wi[)ed their 
pottagc-soiled fingers upon the' last fragim-nts of tin* 
bread, which were then duly swallowed, ^lahriam 

• V 

now got u]), and fi-om out a gourd-shell ])Oured a 
little wate'r upon tlu' hands of each of the ])arty, who, 
rubbing the fingers toge'ther a litth', then (hie-d tln'in 
upon their ample tobes. A gambo of strong ale 
called thalah, containing at lea.st fi ve gallons, was now 
opened, and deep horn cups were fi’cqucntly replen- 
ished. whilst a lively conversation concerning the; 
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events of the last two or three days was kept up ; a 
very highly-coloured account of my reception by 
the Negoos, no doubt, having been given by Wal- 
derheros, who, as principal speaker upon the occa- 
sion, was in the happiest mood possible, and though 
generally very carcfiil of his tapers on other occa- 
sions, he found himself obliged to light the remain- 
ing half-yard, to afford him time to conclude his 
long narration. 


VOI,. 11. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Leave Aiikoliar. — Arrive in Aliu Amba.- — Musical party. — 
Diirgo. — Arrarigoments with Tinta. — Remarks upon internal 
Goveriiinent of Slioa. — The authority of Sehale Selassee. Ilis 
virtues. 


Having slept well during the night, in sjiitc of the 
very numerous fleas, and similar trifling annoyances, 
to wdiich 1 had become in some measure accus- 
tomed, as must e\ cry traveller in Abyssinia, I arose, 
like a giant refreshed ; for one comfort, amidst all 
the disheartening circumstances that oppressed me 
was, that eveiy other day was one of rest, on 
which I was, compai'atively speaking, well. A few 
beads to Eichess and Mahriain, n'paid them for 
their attention, and my mule being brouglit, before 
the sun had cast his first beams over the ridge in 
front of Ankobar, I was following Walderheros 
along a narrow winding lane, between'high banks, 
on Avhich grew the broad-leaved banana-like 
Ensete plant, and the thick coarse foliage of a 
dwarf tree called, “y’ shokoko Gwomen,” the 
rock rabbit cabbage. In a short time, we 
emerged into the regular road to Aliu Amba, 
called the lower road, in contradistinction to the 
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one that leads through Ankobar above, and after 
an hour’s ride, I arrived upon the market-place 
portion of the rock of Aliu Amba, long before 
Walderheros, but the mule took me direct to my 
old quarters at Miriam’s house, along the labyrinth 
of lanes that would otherwise have sorely puzzled 
me. Here I was received by a croAvd of women, 
who announced my arrival with a loud and long- 
continued cry of “ La, La, La,” a customary 
welcome, never omitted on tlie ri'turn home of any 
one who has been absent for a time. I subse- 
quently observed, that the more cliancc there ^vas 
of receiving an ahmulah to spend in ale afterwards, 
the more joyous was the cry, and more numerous 
was the assembly. 'I'wo native fiddlers also pre- 
sented themselves, immediately that 1 had seated 
myself in the house, bringing with them their 
inst’’uments, and a little doll di’esscd up to repre- 
sent an Amhara soldier, with small but well-made 
models of spear, shield, and the peculiar crooked 
sword of the country. 

'rheir fiddles were clumsy-lookiqg affairs, con- 
sisting of a long handle, a lozenge-shaped parch- 
ment body, and one string formed of a loose 
bundle of horse-hairs, that at the upper extremity 
of the handle were secured to a moveable pin of 
wood three or four inches long, and after being 
carried over a bridge which stood upon one of the 
parchment faces, were looped down to a little 
projection beyond. The string thus formed, was 

N ‘2 
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tightened at pleasure, by simply twisting it upon 
the stick pin, The bows were caricatures of the 
European ones, being little tough boughs of some 
tree or other, bent into a semicircle, the two ends 
being connected by a loose band of horse-hair of 
the same character as the tiddlc-string. A piece of 
attan, or the frankincense of Arabia, served the 
musicians instead of resin, and was kept in little 
bags that wore suspended by strings from the 
handles of their iuslrumeuts. A sharp pointed 
stick being pushed into the ground, the doll was 
fixed upon it so that it could move freely about. 
It was then connected by a long string with the 
bow of the fiddle, the motion of the one Avhilst 
playing, making the other jump about in the most 
approved Jim Crow fashion, to the great delight of 
the naked, chattering, dark-skinned children, who 
pushed their faces and little limbs among their 
equally amused, but more staid elders, who 
thronged the house to witness the performance. 
When the musicians departed, a present of two 
ahmulahs made them quite hapjiy, and after they 
w^ere gone, and the greater part of Jhc company 
with them. Sheik Tigh and Iladjji Abdullah came 
in to ask the new's, and to hear about the success of 
my journey to Angolahlah. Miriam, by dint of a 
great deal of puffing at a little stick fire, before 
which she knelt, managed at length, to prepare 
some coffee. My pipe was filled, and Walderheros, 
who in the mean time had come in, was sent to 
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borrow another for Hadjji Abdullah. Sheik Tigh, 
having some Wahabbee notions, did not indulge in 
the fumes of tobacco, so he sat upon one of the 
boxes, commenting upon and endeavouring to 
explain by sundry guesses, the motives that could 
have induced the Negoos, in the first place, to oi'der 
me out of the kingdom, and then treating me so 
well when I went up to see him. It was concluded, 
at last, that I was on the high way to state 
preferment, whicli was presently confirmed by my 
balderabah Tinta, much to my surprise, making 
his appearance, bringing a message, not only to me, 
but to Sheik Tigh. Three affaroitsh, or dis- 
tributors of durgo, accompanied him, bringing 
presents of white wheaten bread, honey, and 
butter. The two latter were in large earthenware 
jars containing ten or twelve pounds each. The 
m''"ssage from the Negoos for me was to the effect 
that I must learn the Amliaric language as quickly 
as possible, and to take plenty of medicine so that 
I might be quite well to visit his majesty, on the 
occasion of bis visit to “ Michael wans,” which 
would be during the fast of Felsat, (the ascension 
of the Virgin Mary,) about the beginning of the 
next month, August. Sheik Tigh also received 
an order to act as my “ duptera,” or teacher, and 
received a small piece of parchment like tlie one T 
had received in Angolahlah, and which awarded 
to him in return for the duty of attending to my 
Amharic education, ten cima of grain every month. 
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As I had then no more than sixteen dollars, all 
of which I might be called upon to pay at any 
moment to different parties of my escort and 
Kafilah friends, I was in some measure obliged to 
be dependent upon the hospitality of the Negoos, 
upon whom the information that I was very poor 
liad a very contrary effect to what was intended by 
the embassy. In fact, the chief object of Tinta in 
following me was, to arrange with me in what 
manner I Avould receive the durgo of bread and 
wine which he, as Governor of Aliu Amba and my 
balderabah, had to provide. Waldcrhcros, upon 
whose sagacity and honesty I could depend, advised 
me that I should make a composition or agre(?ment 
with I’inta, that instead of receiving all the rations 
of bread, honey, butter, &c., to deliver which, daily, 
at my house would have been very inconvenient to 
him, I would take the same cpiantity of grain as 
Sheik Tigh, and although three times more than I 
should actually require for making bread, that 
which would remain, Wahk'ihc'ros remarked, he 
could easily exchange in the market for fowls or 
sheep. 

The proposition being both reasonable and con- 
venient, Tinta agreed immediately, but added, that 
the honey and the butter coming direct from the 
stores of the Xegoos, he had nothing to do with them, 
and they would be continued every month in the 
same quantities that I had just received them, and if 
this were not done, I was to complain to him. 
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During the nine months I remained in Shea, how- 
ever, this maintenance, which is considei*ed equiva- 
lent to the gift of a village, was supplied to me 
monthly, as regidarly as if I had sent my own 
servant for it. The only deviation in this first 
arrangement was when Sheik Tigh was taken 
away upon some duty to Bulga, the ten cuna of 
grain which he had received was then given to me 
for the purpose of paying a fresli schoolmaster. 

Tinta was a .good-hearted man, very (;autious in 
his manner, and most foitlifullyattached to his gaitah, 
Sahale Selassee, than whom, in his eyes, there could 
not be a better or a greater monarch. For several days 
he remained in Aliii Arnba, and on some pretence 
or other always came accompanied with Sheik Tigh 
as his interpreter to spend the afternoon with me. 
I soon perceived that the real object of these visits 
was to learn the motive^ that had induced so many 
Europeans to visit Shoa of late. About this time, 
it must be observed, information had arrived of the 
approach of M. Rochet dc llericourt bearing pre- 
sents' from the King of France to Sehalc Selassee. 
1 scai’cely knew how to answer I'inta, ('xcopt by 
complimenting him upon the able character of the 
N egoos, of which we had heard in our country, and 
induced us to desire a more intimate acquaintance 
Avith a monarch of whom report s])oke so higlily. 
This not appearing satisfactory, cupidity, the 
national vice of Abyssinia, I thought might be 
excited favourably for the explanation desired; so 
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I entered largely upon the great commercial 
benefits that would accrue to the Shoans by a com- 
ipunication being kept up between their country 
and the sea-coast. The very supposition of a road 
being opened for this purpose seemed, however, to 
astound Tinta, who, with a deal of sincerity in his 
manner, begged of me, if I wished to remain on 
good terms with the Negoos, not to mention sufch a 
thing ; for “ liow would Sahale Selassee,” ho asked, 
“ be able to preserve his people, if they could escape 
to countries so rich as yours.” To remove the 
Adal and Galla tribes, Tinta considered would be 
to break down the “hatta,” or fence, that alone 
secured the Shoans at home, for they dare not leave 
their country under present circumstan(;cs, except 
with the greatest danger to their lives. 

This subject-preserving principle a])pears to bo 
the most important one in the home policy of the 
government of Sahale Selassee?. It also appears to 
have been the foundation of many ancient systems 
of social communities, and the representatives of 
which, preserved in their original purity, have yet 
to be discovered in the unknown oases that^stud 
with desert-surrounded islands intertropical Africa. 

In Shoa this principle is carried out for the sole 
benefit of the monarch, and Paley’s metaphor of 
the lording pigeon, over the productive wealth of 
the whole dovecote, typifies exactly the respective 
conditions of the Shoans and their Negoos. The 
strictly selfish and monopolizing rule, established 
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by the sagacious monarch, has reduced all his 
people to the ‘most abject state of submission, 
dependent upon him for every kind of property 
they possess. Most fortunately for them, he is a 
just and good man, for he can give and take away 
at pleasure ; and thus holding wealth and honour in 
one hand, and poverty and wretchedness in the 
other, he has made himself the point upon which 
turns humaii happiness ; and that kind of demon 
worship which propitiate s spirits supposed to have 
the power of inflicting evil is, in consequence, paid 
to Sahale tSelassee, w'ho could at any moment 
reduce to a beggar the richest, and most powerful 
of his slaves. 

It is no tiction of the .Slioan law, that everything 
in the counti'y is the positive property of the monarch, 
lie can, witliout assigning any reason, dispossess 
the present holder and confer his wealth upon 
another, or retain it for his own use. lie can 
demand the services of all his people at all times, 
who must ])erform everything required of them, 
to build palaoc's, construct bridge's, till the royal 
demssnes, or tight his enemies. They are, from 
first to last, both rich and poor, the mere slaves of 
one sole lord and master, and scarcely a day passes 
over but in some way or other the most wealthy are 
obliged to confess it, or run the risk of being 
denounced as an enemy to the sovereign, which 
would be followed by confiscation of all property, or 
incarceration in Guancho, the State prison, with a 
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heavy fine imposed. Nor do the Shoans, bom and 
educated in this servile condition,* consider such 
exercises of power as acts of tyranny ; on the con- 
trary, with loud protestations of their own loyalty, 
all the neighbours and late friends of the unfortu- 
nate individual so punished would with one accord 
ejaculate, “ Our good King ! Our good King ! 
alas ! alas ! to have such an ungrateful servant ! ” 
meaning the dispossessed man of course. 

Samuel’s expostulation with the Jews* when they 
demanded a King, often recurred to me at the 
various instances of what I at first considered to be 
undue demands for ploughiiig, or gathering in the 
harvest, or building store-ljonses for the Negoos, 
Avhich were made upon the people whilst I was in 
the country, and Avho, at the bidding of the overseers 
ai)pointed to see the required AAork done, were 
obliged to leave their own business, find their own 
tools, matei’ial, and cattle, to peiform Avhatever was 
required. 

“ And Samuel told all the words of the liOrd 
unto the people that asked of him a king. And 
he said, This will be the manner of the kingisthat 
shall reign oA'er you : he will take your sons, and 
appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and to be 
his horsemen ; and some shall run before his 
chariots. And he will appoint him captains over 
thousands, and captains over fifties; and will set 
them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest, 

* 1 Samuel viii. 10 — 18. 
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and to make his instruments of war, and instru- 
ments of his chariots. And he will take your 
daughters to be confectionaries, to be cooks, 
and to be bakers. And* he will take your fields, 
and your vineyards, and your olive-yards, even the 
best of them, and give them to his servants. And 
he Avill take^the tenth of your seed, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers and to his servants. 
And he will take your men-servants, and your 
maid-servants, and your goodliest young men, and 
your asses, and put them to liis work. He will 
take the tenth of your sheep : and ye shall be his 
servants. And ye shall cry out in that day because 
of your King which ye shall have chosen ; and the 
Lord shall not Jiear you in tlmt day.” 

Samuel very probably spoke from a knoAvledge 
of the customs and practices of the kingly courts 
in the countries surrounding .Tudt'a ; and in that 
case the principles of home poli(“y w’lucli direct the 
Sovereign of Shoa in governing Ids people, appear 
to have come down to him from a Acry remote 
time ; nor can the unfair balance of power w'e 
observe betn een him and his people be charged to 
his own cunning and selfish intrigues. With the pre- 
judices inseparable from his ('ducation as a king, he 
always feels jealous of his prerogative and of his 
power, and the threatened dindnishment in the 
extent of either arouses his attention immediately. 
He is perfectly aware that man’s nature will not 
allow him to submit entirely to the arbitrary ride 
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of even the most just superior, and that some 
spirits will always be springing up among his 
subjects, the more numerous the greater the oppor- 
tunities may be, and who’ will endeavour to escape 
from the bondage to which they have been born. 

It is just possible to conceive the relation between 
the monarch of Shoa and his people by comparison 
with the state and condition of the household of 
some rich and powerful nobleman in England ; with 
this difference, that in the latter case it is optional 
on the part of tin' dependents to continue their 
servitude ; whilst the Negoos possesses the stronger 
hold upon the services and pro])erty of his subjects, 
and consecpreutly a, greater power of exercising his 
will, because they have no means of removing 
themselves away from his power. If opportunities 
of escaping from this anthoiity wc're afforded by 
allowing free intercourse with other countries, this 
would at once dcsti'oy that principle of dependence 
which is the foundation of the kingly power in 
Slioa, and which is perfectly understood to be so 
by tire Negoos, and every Slioan is also well aware 
of the fact. 

It can never be expected, therefore, that any 
freedom of intercourse will be encouraged by Sahale 
Selassee that is not connected with an increase of 
his dominion. Give to him the ancient empire, 
and he is our intelligent and useful ally ; but this 
clever prince of a petty kingdom will never afford 
facilities for its being absorbed in any other empire. 
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The proffered friendship of a lion will always be 
suspected by a sagacious old antelope. 

A stranger, at first annoyed with the petty 
restraints upon unlimited personal freedom, readily 
excuses it when he finds this to be, part of the 
cautious policy dictated by the exigences of a 
government' so constituted; and another thing 
which leads him to feel more satisfied with his 
situation in Shoa is, that he soon perceives Sahale 
Sclassee to be superior to the temptation of abusing 
that power which he possesses. 'I'he c-ontcmplation 
of such a prince in his own country is worth the 
trouble and risk of visiting it. During a reign of 
thirty years, save one or two transient rebellions of 
ambitious traitors, who have led, not the subjects 
of Sahale Selasscc, but those of his enemies, 
nothing like internal dissension or civil war have 
by their ravages defaced his happy country ; whilst 
gradually his charact('r for justice' and ])robity has 
spread far and wide, and the supremacy of political 
excellence is without hesitation given to the Xegoos 
of Shoa throughout the length and breadth of the 
ancient empire of l ithiopia. 'I’o he feared by every 
prince around, and loved by every subject at home, 
is the boast of the first government of chilized 
Europe; and strangely enough this excellence of 
social condition is paralleled in the heart of Africa, 
where we find practically carried out the most 
advantageous policy of a social community that one 
of the wisest of sages could conceive — that of 
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arbitrary power placed in the hands of a really 
good man. 

Although now experiencing the advantages of 
virtue and wisdom directing the actions of Sahale 
Sclassee, the Shoans of the last generation were 
exposed to the evils arising from the very opposite 
character, and have had opportunities of com- 
parison between the disposition of the present 
Negoos and the severe and me}’ciless tyrant who 
preceded him. All the older men who recollect 
the rule of Wussen Saggad abound Avith tales of 
the severe punishments, often unmerited, or 
inflicted for moral faults of omission in duty, 
rather than for the commission of actual 
crimes ; Avhich, in fact, as miglit be naturally 
expected under such a tyrant, Averc often 
perpetrated by those of his courtiers, Avho more par- 
ticularly shared liis favours. I suav some horrid 
cases of the excision of noses, and of obliteration 
of sight; unfortunates avIio had been doomed to 
these lAunishments by their tyrannical master, in- 
truding themselves upon the travellcT Avho visits 
Shoa, in the vain hope of receiving ^omc medical 
relief. In one instance, I aaus requested by Sahale 
Selassce himself to do Avhat I could to relieve one 
of these objects of his father's cruelty, in AA'hom the 
rude excision of the nose had been followed by a 
spreading cancerous sore over the AA'liole face. 

By these reflections and observations, noted doAvn 
when I was more than usually put out of my way 
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by certain little acts of my servant ; led me at last 
to reconcile the apparent anomaly of a very rascally 
proceeding, according to our ideas of social pro- 
priety, being quite compatible in Slioa with real 
fidelity, for my servant, the best that any man by 
good fortmie could have fallen in with, reported 
every day to Tinta, Avhilst he remained in Aliu 
Amba, every visit I made or received, and I could 
not propose to go even to the next town for a morn- 
ing’s walk, but spine reason would be found to defer 
it until after a consultation Avith my balderabah, or 
at least my intention made knoAvn to him. 

This system of surveillance Avas most unpleasant 
to me, because of the groundless suspicions it seemed 
to betray ; but I Avas sensible that my best policy 
Avas to pretend not to see this jealous care, but by 
every endeavour on my part, to dcscn c and secure 
the confidence of a prince Avliorn I admired for his 
virtues, and the respect of a jieojile, none but the 
most d('prav(!d themselves, could lielp liking for their 
simplicity, and for the extreme goodness of their 
disposition. 
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Study of Amharic. — Remarks upon wet season in Abyssinia. — Sad 
prospect of recovery. — Accident to Walderlieros. — Books in the 
Amharic language. — Me.ssages from the Negoos. — Inconvenience 
of living with Miriam. — Require a house. — Expenditure. — 
Choosing a residence. 


For several clays I contiiinccl to apply closely to 
the study of the Amharic laugixage. My fever 
paroxysms on alternate days, became gradually less 
violent, and my simple^ fare and regular habits 
whilst living in Aliu Amba, seemed to promise the 
re-establishment of my health. The only thing I 
dreaded was the continual Avet weather, which had 
now set in decidedly. 

In Shoa the rains commence in the month of June, 
Mes.srs. Iscnberg and Krapf say about the 21st, 
and from the long residence of those gentlemen 
in Abyssinia, they must be considered very good 
authority. This year, the first rain that fell Avas on 
the 7th of July, but this Avas an extraordinary irre- 
gidarity, for Avhich the inhabitants could only 
account by referring it to the presence of the 
“Gypt soAvitsh;” as subsequently, when it came 
down in greater quantities than they desired, and 
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continued for a still moi’c extraordinary long season. 
This evil was also charged to their unlucky visitors, 
many old monks having denounced the appearance 
of the white men as being the threatening harbinger 
of some coming evil. 

On making some iiirpiiries respecting tbe com- 
mencement of the rainy season, "Waldevheros and 
othei’s, whom I questioned, stated the first day was 
generally considert'd to b(; St. ^lichael’s-day, the 
eighteenth of June, when the' King distriljutes the 
yearly clothing to his courtiers and slaves. This 
custom may, in some' measure, be determined by 
the commencement of the rains, and in that case 
the observation of tin; natives dithu's but slightly 
from tbos(' of the Ihiglish missionaric's. 

A severe thumh'r storm, att('uded by two distinct 
shocks of an (mrtb(piak(', at an interval of a few 
seconds, ushered in the first heavy fall of rain. No 
very serious consecjnencc's resultc'd ; a fi'w rocks 
wer(' detached from tlu' heights above, blocking up 
the narrow road to Ankobar in some places, and in 
others, ploughing deep channels tlirough tin' young 
green crops. A few days pre\ iously to t1iis convid- 
sion, the town of vVnkobar, and the ridge on each 
side of it, had been ein (doped in clouds, that hung 
low down the preciintous cliffs like immensely large 
festooned cuidains, A^'hich wer(^ now' raised, and 
again low'ercd, as tbe morning, mid-day, or after- 
noon sun acted differently upon the temperature of 
the atmosphere. 

A'OI.,. II. A 
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An unpleasant circumstance was communicated 
to me very feelingly during the storm on this 
occasion. The straw roof of Miriam’s house was 
a great resort of lizards, and tlicir long serpentine 
burrows in the 1 hatch were so many irrigating 
canals, all of which, for my sins, I suppose, accord- 
ing to Abyssinian ideas of judgment, teianinated 
over my bed-place, and 1 found that unless some- 
thing was done to remedy tliis evil, either by 
altering my course of life, or by applying more 
straw to the roof, T must drag out the remainder 
of my life in a sliou ('r-bath. As to getting well 
of an ague under such circumstance's, even my 
sanguine disposition gava* u[) the idt'a, and Walder- 
heros, whose fortuiu' at court di'iiended upon my 
health being established, was shockingly excited 
at this sad prosjiect of lucoAcrv, and uas up and 
looking into tlie matter immediately after the brief 
thunder-storm had ceased. 

Tlie lowness of the walls facilitated his examina- 
tion, and stepping from the ground he essayed to 
mount the roof, but tlie very lu'xt moment I saw his 
black naked leg thrust quite through jhe frail stick 
construction ; tilling tlu' wlioh* jilace with decayed 
thatch and dirt, besides threatening my ribs beneath 
the hanging foot, with no gentle application of his 
heel, as he convulsively, but Aainly endeavoured 
to extricate himself. I’ortunately, a straw-band, 
which in his agony he had seized and held on by 
as a centre of support, broke with the violence of 
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the struggles he made to escape, and he was again 
tumbled backwards ont of the hole, head and neck 
over on to the ground, quite as suddenly and as 
expeditiously as he had before fallen into the 
dilemma. Confounding his zeal, and that of all such 
injudicious friends, I was in no humour to laugh 
when he came in, covered with mud and broken 
bits of straw, as if he had been tarred and feathered ; 
whilst the shouts and jeers of all the boys of the 
neighbourhood, and .’Miriam’s high displeasure, 
Avas all the return he got for the readiness 
he showed to risk in my scnvicc', his very heavy 
carcase upon a rotten roof. An ahmulah aaus 
the estimate of the damage doin' : A^'alderhero3 
procuring for that sum straw sufiicii'ut to thatch 
the whole roof afresh, and Ixd’ore night, such was 
his dexterity, and that of some of llu^ neighbours 
Avln* good-naturedly came foruard to assist him, 
the Avork AA'as finished, and the house seAcral 
ahmuluhs better for comfort, considering the season, 
than previously to the accident. 

A long coarse grass, called “ cimbyllal," three or 
four feet long. Avhich groAvs chiefiy in Avhat is 
called, “Wana daggan raiddn', ’ that is land 
situated betAveen the “ colla ” or Ioav land, and the 
“ daggan,” or elevated table land, is chiefly used 
in thatching Abyssinian houses. StraAv is too 
valuable as fodder to be so emphned, even if its 
broken and bruised condition after the grain has 
been thrashed out, in the usual maner, by the feet 
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of oxen, admitted of its being so used. The 
cimbyllal grass is cultivated in inferior soils, where 
grain Mill notgiwv; but this convenience, I should 
suppose, is not a sufficient recommendation for its 
introduction into England, as an economical sub- 
stitute tor str:nv toi- the pui’iioses of thatching 
cottage's or littering cattle. 

Eor some days 1 continm'd closely at my studies, 
having ])roeured, through tlie kindness of Dr. 
Doth, some Ambarie seliool-books, ])ublisbed by 
the (hureb ^Missionary Society, and which Avere 
compile'd by tin* industry and the very creditable 
zeal of the itev. Messrs. Tsenberg a.nd Krapf, in 
the discharge of tlieir duties as missionaries of the 
Gospe-l, and as agents fb)’ the diffusion of Christian 
ciAilization. A geography wbieli bad bc'en Avritten 
by tlie former ge-nlk'nian in the Ambarie language, 
Avas particularly usefal to me in acepiiring a knoAA-- 
ledge of the meaning of many Avords, Avhicb Avould 
otheivvise' have been a diffieidt liusiness AA’ith a 
native teacln'r. who km'w nothing of English, and 
but very little Arabic; although mneb more, cer- 
tainly, of the latter, than mysi'lf. 'I'he Ambarie 
signification of Arab Avords familiar to Sheik 
Tigb, 1 s(jon learnt, and other names of visible 
objects AA ('re as readily gained, but AVords exjiressive 
of abstruse qualities 1 only acquired by reading 
Avifb him the geography; d(\sci'ipfiv(' terms of Avell- 
knoAvn sidijc'cts, conveying by a little exercise of 
mind, the requii’ed AA'ords for other purposes of 
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application. With this work I therefore got on 
very well, for one great adv'antage was, tlie interest 
my teacher took in the subject, which, of all others, 
next to sacred writings, is most calculated to e.xcite 
the attention of an activ(^ but ignorant mind. 
Long aftc'r Hhcik Tigh had given up his duty of 
attending me, when lie rtdurned again to Alin 
Amba from Ibdga, In^ n'luinded nu' of my promise 
to bestow upon him my geographical lesson-book, 
and I was pleased to see with what revenmee he 
rect'ived, and the care with which he pre\cntcd it 
from receiving any injury, by making a strong 
leathern case, in which be dejiositi'd it when not in 
use. 

d'his was not the only instance, i obser\ed, of 
the desire' on the* part of the pi'ople of 8hoa, 
both Christians and 'Mahonu'dans. to jeossess the 
Amharic translations published by the Church 
Missionary Society. The Christians, of course, 
generally askc'd for the books of Mosc's, and of the 
four Evangelists. Tinta, in return for some tritling 
memolagee, or gift, desired me to ]!rocnr(' him both 
these works, but before 1 could oblige him. an 
opportunity offered, of ])nrchasing the latb'r in the 
market. He imnu'diately bought it. and the next 
time ho called upon me. one of his servants carried 
the ;j|urchase befoi-e him in triumph, and T was 
desired to got him a gcograi)hy instead of the book 
he had procured himself. 

'I'inta, in his chai'acter as my balderabah,’ 
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frequently brought me messages from the Negoos, 
sometimes asking about my health, or wishing to 
know if I required anything, “for was not Sahale 
Selassee my father I ” to supply me with whatever 
I wanted in his country. After one of these visits, 
Walderheros put me in mind, that a house of my 
ow'n w’ould be very desirable. A very decent one 
was vacant in the town, and the owner had offered 
to sell it to mo for five dollars, but not having any 
to spare, I was obliged to decline jmrehasing it. 
Walderheros’ suggestion, that I should ask the 
Negoos to give me one, uas a very sensible idea, 
as I certainly felt I sliould b(' much more com- 
fortable in a house I could call my own. without 
intc'rfering i\ith the wajs and the convenience of 
others. Miriam uas particularly anxious that I 
should make myself as much “ at home ” Avith her, 
as possibh'; still T found, that Walderheros and 
myself occupied the Avhole house, to the exclusion 
of her and her two children. For the accommo- 
dation thus afforded me, I paid a rent treble the 
amount of Avhat she would have received from any 
one else ; three ahmulahs a-week is considered a 
most extravagant price for lodgings in Shoa, and T 
gave INliriam two dollars a month, being ten 
ahmulahs a-week. X nfortunately for me, Lieut. 
Barker had resided in the same house nearl^^four 
mohths, and liaving always had a plentiful supply of 
cash, I could see my economical house-keeping 
greatly disappointed the expectation of Miriam’s 
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friends, who, on my taking up my quarters in her 
house had congratulated her on the favour of Allah, 
which was so evidently showm to her hy another 
“ Gypt ” coming to reside with her. 

The poor woman herself, however, u'as very 
thankful for the few salt pieces I could offer her 
w'cekly, and being sensible that it was only because 
I had not more to give, she lun'er annoyed me with 
hints of disappointed expectations, or invidious 
comparisons with the habits of my predecessor; 
although others, mIio had no business to expect 
anything from me, Avere much less delicate in their 
allusions to the liberality of the '• Ka])itan,” Avho, to 
judge by the kind inquiries respecting him, made 
by male and female, old and young, seemed to have 
been a uniAX'rsal faA'ourite among the inhabitants of 
Aliu Amba. 

AYalderheros, A\hose greatest weakness Avas to 
be considered the servant of a most poAverful and 
influential master, felt any sncf'rs at my poverty a 
great deal more acutely than myself, and Avhich, 
after all, he generally excitctl himself, by his 
assumption of importance, and the affectation of 
SAvearing by my name, “ Ahkecm e moot,” “may the 
doctor die,” if a thing AA^as not so and so, as if T had 
been a magnate of tlie land ; I’or besides SAA'caring 
by the lift' of the N'egoos upon all important 
matters, the dependents of Abyssinian noblemen 
are accustomed, in priA ate life, or on triA’ial occa- 
sions, to asseverate the truth of anything by similar 
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imprecations upon the lives of their masters. This 
practice has not a bad effect upon a listening 
stranger, being a very pleasing characteristic of 
the natural affection that ought to exist between 
master and sr-rvaut. 

Several affronts tliat Waldcrheros had received 
about iny economy, and the small establish- 
ment I kept Tip, deh'ianined him at length to 
put it to Tinta himself, if such a scandalous 
little ])lace I li\cd in was fit for a. friend of the 
Xegoos, and as I Supported this expostulation 
by a direct r('(|uest to liave a proper domicile 
appointed for me during my stay in Shoa, my 
worthy bahh'rabah iTiidertook to see the Negoos 
next day about tlie matter. 'I'his Avas so far satis- 
factorv to "Wahh'rheros. who coidd now talk about 
nothing else but my lU'W house, and a large garden 
which was to b(' attached to it. and Avherc, accord- 
ing to his account, teff grass, jonarln'e, and cayenne 
pepper plants nould all flourish most advantage- 
ously, especiall}' as regarded my exjienditure. Ac- 
cording to his account, there could be no question 
about the success of my housek('('})ing. Every- 
thing Avas pro])itions, and he amused me by the 
manner in Avhich he used to endeaAour to convince 
me hoAv comfortable av(,‘ should be. lie had a 
Avife, and he had a slave girl, caught by himself 
on some Galla expedition; besides these, I avus 
to buy a donkey', and then there Avas himself, all 
of Avhom were to AA'ork like horses, and save me 
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three ahmulahs a- week, about seven-pence halfpenny, 
and, in fact, my whole expenditure, by his making 
out, was to be a dollar a-month, one-half for his 
wages during tliat £ime, and tlie remainder for the 
purchase of poultry and shoe]). 

Tinta, in two or three days, brought a reply 
from tin* Xegoos, that I was to look out what 
house would suit me, and if I were well enough 
to visit him at Ankobar, where he was coming to 
fi'om Angolahlah, in the course of tlie Aveek, he 
AAmuld then giA'c the necessary directions to put me 
in possession of my choice;. 

Xigiit and morning avc were now to be seen, 
'Walderheros and mysedf, sloAA'ly A\alking along the 
narrow confined lanes in search of a hoAisc that 
Avould suit us. I leaning U])on lum on one liand, 
and in tlie otlu'i-, to assist in supporting my Aveakened 
frame, I carried a slender rod, about seven feet 
long, called a "■ zank,” in common use, as an aid 
AA’hen Avalking. by tlie people of Shoa. We visited 
every vacant house in the toAAu to exandne their 
condition and character, and occupied oursch'es 
entirely by suggesting alterations and repairs, or 
devising sundry projects of domestic comfort, in 
connexion Avith the expected grant by the Xegoos 
of the one Avhich I should ])refer. hor five or six 
days we thus aniAised ourselves, and Avhen the eve 
of th{' day came on Avhich T Avas to see the Xegoos 
at Ankobar, Ave Avero as far from haAong come to 
a decisive choice, as upon the first day we com- 
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menced the search. Some were too old, some 
stood in a crowded neighbourhood, the repairs of 
others would have required an outlay of five or 
six dollais, here tlie thatch was nearly all gone, 
and there the garden was too small, and the last 
was Avorse than all, for, by a curious accident, 
the roof s(,'ttled do^^•n on the top of us as w'e 
entei’cd, the wattled w’all on the outside giving 
way as we pushed open the dilajiidated door to 
get in. There was not one, in fact, that I could 
fix my mind upon, and A\"alderh(uos being equally 
difficult to please, Ave might have continued a long 
time without coming to a decision, had not the 
next day's visit to the iXegoos virndove d it necessary 
to fix upon some one, that I miglit be prepared to 
answer the Xegoos’s usual question, *• What is it 
you desire 1” in return for the memolagee or offer- 
ing I had prepared for his acceptance, and which, 
as it was of a peculiar kind, it shall be treated of 
in the next chapter. 
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Custom of giving Moinolagee. — Sugar boiling. — Success — Gratify 
the Negoos. — Receive house. — Claims of kindred. — Remarks 
upon intestate ])roperty. — The two brothers of late owner. — 
Removal to new I'osidcnce. 


A CUSTOM exists in every Abyssinian court, which 
requires that no one shall go empty handed into 
the presence of royalty. Every visitor to the 
Xegoos of Shoa in this manner brings with him 
some present, which, after Imving been registered 
by an olFicer appointed for that purpose, is de- 
pos’led at the f'l't of the monarch. In return, 
it is ex])ected that some request on the part of the 
inferior is to b(' graciously acceded to, and if 
Avhat is assorted be true, the Negoos is obliged by 
the law of custom to consent to whatever is asked, 
should he acra’pt, in the first instance, the proffered 
gift. .\ monstrous exaggeration of this system of 
presenting gifts, to be returned by some greater- 
amount of property, is, at all events, pi-actised very 
considerably, by the Abyssinians, upon ignorant 
strangers, for the cusiom is not confined to an 
interchange of fav ours ith royalty, but is general 
also among all classes. T have myself frequently 
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been imposed upon, or at least have had attempts 
made to impose upon me in this manner, when 
ridiculously small presents were offered, and then 
on my acceptance followed some exorbitant re- 
quest. A memolagee of eggs, for example, ^vould 
usher in a modest demand for as many dollars ; 
when, from a calculation I have frecpiently made, 
one of the latter would purchase one thousand 
eggs, at the rate of five eggs for a m^edle, of 
which two hundred could be bought for a dollar. 
Again, a jar of ale, containing about five gallons, 
which would cost tin' thir<l of an ahmulah, or salt- 
piece, or the third of two-pc'iice halfpenny, would 
be deemed quite a sufficient gift to aslc in return a 
slave girl, or a mule, 'lb prevent all mistakes, 
after I had disco^'ered that 1 had given consid('r- 
able offence, in some cases, by refusing what had 
been demanded, I made it a rule to know pre- 
viously to my accepting it, what was the object for 
which the memolagee was offered, and even then it 
was very seldom I would consc'ut to giv(' niori; 
than the juarkc't value of tin* ])umpkins, water 
melons, and smuggled honey, Avhich g('nerally con- 
stituted these propitiatory offerings. 

'rhe memolagee I had juepared for this visit to 
the Negoos, at Ankobar, was about twm pounds of 
sugar which T liad managed to maniifacture fi’om 
cane growing in the neighbourhood of Alin Amba. 
I calculated upon the effect that such a present 
w'ould have upon the naturally sagacious mind of 
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the gifted monarch of Shoa, and that the usefulness 
of such an article, introduced as a manufactured 
product of his own country, would strike him as 
being of more importance than many richer pre- 
sents, the use and value of which he could not, from 
the circumstances of his situation, have any idea of 

On my arrival in Shoa, I found that the Wallas- 
mah Mahomed cultivated sugar-cane in a valley, 
at the foot of tlie prison hill of Guancho, and 
that lu^ supplied tin; table of the Xogoos w’ith it as 
a sweetnu'at, small pi(‘ces being cut off Avith a knife, 
and masticat('d as 1 have seen the inhabitants of 
Ceylon enjoying it. Whilst staying at ^Miriam’s 
house, T conceived tlu- ])roject of boiling doAvu some 
sugar as a mode of eni|)loyiug myself Avlien confined 
indoors by tlu' fever, or the Avet Aveathor. For this 
purpi)sc 1 sent A^hllderheros to the Wallasmah Avith 
a canister of gunpoAvdor as a memolagee for some’ 
sugar-cane, and got in return as much as my 
zealoAis servant coidd stand undc'r, considering that 
he had to carry tin; bundle u])on his head and 
shoulders for nearly six mib's, along roads of no 
ordinary kind in the AA('t season, for that rich, 
greasy, sli])})('riuess of surface, Avhere toes Avell 
shick into tln^ mud, alone admits t)f any chance of 
the barefootc'd Avayfarer, pulling himself up the 
ste{!p “• banks and braes” he has to surmount. 

Possessing no means of crushing the cane pro- 
perly,! Avas obliged to have resort to simply pounding 
it in a large Avooden mortar, tAVo or three of Avhich, 
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of different sizes, are generally to be found in every 
house in Shoa. Miriam, her son, Walderheros, and 
myself occupied ourselves one day peeling and 
slicing the long stalks before we could place the 
cut-up cane in the mortar, and then we were em- 
ployed two days move in triturating it, during which 
process a little water was added to take up the 
saccharine juice, and to free it, according to my 
idea, more readily from the cane. Two handsful of 
the beaten mass then placed at a tinu%' in one 
of my towels, which b(d\ig folded up, the two extre- 
mities were collected together, and hy dint of a 
great deal of twisting and screwing h\' t-wo of us, 
we managed to force out the liipxid portion, leaving 
a hard round hall of woody lil)rous substance', 
which, however, liad Ix'on pounded sufficiently 
fine to receive and retain, ve'vy visibly, the dia])er 

0 

pattern of the cloth in which it was strained. 
These refuse cakc's were veuy greedily eaten hy some 
goats, and I dare say, such food ^vould he highly 
nutritious to animals. 'I'lu' ex])ress('d juice having 
been received into my copper cooking vessels, 
they were placed uncoven'd upon^ a low fire, 
where they continued until more than one-half of 
the liquid portion was driven off. 'I'hc remainder 
was then poured into some shallow earthenware 
dishes, which, with stones carefully jdaced under the 
lower edges of the vc.ssels, to obviate the inconve- 
nient slope, were exposed upon the conical roof of 
the house, to the evaporating influence of the tern- 
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porary and dodging glimpses of sunsliine, that 
struggled through tlie vast number of clouds, which 
at this season of the year obscured the sky. 

Hoav well I recollect niy querulous anxiety, and 
the patient watchfulness of Waldevheros, as all day 
long we were obliged to be on the expectant quick 
move, to bring out of the passing showers these 
evaporating dislu's, and which, at length, we Avere 
obliged to submit to the continued action of a slow 
tire indoors to. effect our object, for Ave discovered, 
that AA'hat between the moisture in the air, and the 
frequent falls of rain the season Avas not at all pro- 
pitious for sugar making. In the end Ave succeeded 
in obtaining about two ])ounds of ATry excellent 
broAvn sugar, as tlic result of our joint labours, 
and very avc'11 pleased all ])artie$ Avere A^•ith their 
success. 

It Avas curious to obsej'A(! the interest that AA'as 
taken in the process by the inhabitants of Aliu 
Amba, nearly all of A\liom visited me during the 
three or four days aa c AAcre enqjloyed, and not a 
fcAV insisted upon helping us. Of these latter, al- 
derheros Avas especially jealous, as lu^ Avished all 
the honour and glory as the actual manufiicturer to 
devolve upon himself, giving me only the credit of 
knoAving hoAv it should be done, and of directing 
him. When the sugar had crystalli/ed and 
assumed the shape of the much-desired luxury, a 
ncAV class of visitors then came bogging for a little 
as a medicine for their sick children, and these 
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became so numerous, and I could not well refuse 
their request, that at last Walderheros, in despair, 
complained to Tinta, Avho had all along been 
much interested in the success of the experiment, 
and AV’ho immediately came, and advised me to put 
the sugar into his cliarge, if I wished to save any 
for the Negoos. 

Here I must obsene, that although tlic very 
simple ai't of extracting the sugar from the cane 
was unknown to the inhabitants generally of 8hoa, 
still a few visitors from Ankobai , and a messenger 
from the Negoos, who had been semt to Aliii Andia 
on pxirpose to learn if the rumour a\ as triu; which 
had reached the palace, that 1 uas engagt'd in this 
manufacture, had seen Shoan sugai’ before. Those 
assured me that the Tnuich trav('ller. M. llochet 
d’llericourt, Avhen he was in Shoa, had made sugar 
for the Negoos, so that although T observed on this 
occasion gi’eat ignorance of a simjde but important 
art among the Shoans, still 1 do not w ish to be 
understood as claiming the honour of having first 
introduced sugar-making into their country. 

It Avas fortunate for me that I had thus turned 
my attention to .subjects likely to benefit the good 
people of 8hoa, for as it so happened, in the middle 
of the night, I Avas attacked a\ ith a paroxysm of 
fcA'er so violent that it quite disabled me for the 
rest of the next day, and proA ented me making any 
attempt to proceed to Ankobar. As, hoAvever, I 
had sent Avord by the messenger of the Negoos 
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that I was coming, and my balderabah Tinta had 
arranged everything for our starting together by 
sunrise, I considered that it would be as well to 
send my servant with the sugar, and a verbal mes- 
sage to the Xegoos, stating why I (;ould not attend 
myself in person. Tinta also considered, that cir- 
cumstanced as I was, it w'ould be tlie best plan for 
me to adopt, and readily agreed to acconpjany Wal- 
derlieros, and explain my wishes respecting the 
house. Aftei’ a little eonvcTsalion, w(' also fixed 
upon the one most likely to suit )ne, and they then 
departed with the sugar, which 1 had ])acked up 
for them in an old tin powdc'r-eanister. 

Tlu'V ixdurned (airly in the afrernoon attended 
by a long train of 'I'inta's siTvaut^, and three palace 
affaroitsl'i, blearing pri'sents of wheaten bread, 
honey, and a jar of pn'served butter called “ natta 
kibbee,” the only kind that can bo obtained in 
Shoa during the tinii's of the rains. 

The reception of my balderabah and envoy, 
Walderheros, atthe palace had been most flattering, 
and my ix^ipiest for a house complied with imme- 
diately bv the gratilii'd monarch, who also ordered 
one of the affaroitsh to remain in Alin Amba to 
see me comfortably settled in my new quartiu’s. 

The next morning was a \cry busy one for 
Walderheros, as from my illness everything had 
devolved upon him. lie had first to arrange with 
two surviving sisters of the late owner of the 
house, who came forward to claim sundry articles 
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of furniture that had remained in the house after 
the death of their brother. In Shoa, when a 
man dies, leaving no male heirs, the King takes 
all that ho died possessed of; even the widow 
and female children have no claim to anything 
but that which is granted to them by the justice 
and compassion of the monarch. Those relations 
are, however, so far considered, that a small 
“ memolag('e’' only is expc'cted, and they are then 
generally allowed to retain the personal [)ropcrty 
of the deceased, but the landc'd estate is always 
retained and granh'd to some other male servitor 
capable of bearing arms. This concession, small 
as it is, docs not extend to other ties of kindred, 
for a person d}iiig and h'aving only sisters or 
brothers, all kinds of ])roperty j)ossesse(f by the 
deceased is seized by the governor of the tovvn in 
which he had resided, for the benefit of the Xegoos, 
and an account of all such intestate property is 
annually drawn up by that officer. When a 
governor himself dies, before his successor takes 
office, an inventory of every thing contained in a 
large store house is made, and sometimes all the 
articles, generally household fuinitu'rc, are taken 
to be examined by the Xegoos, who, retaining the 
most valuable himself, returns the remainder to 
the charge of tin* new' go\’ernor. From these 
rejjositorics are rew’arded minor meritorious acts, 
and sometimes the things arc exposed to sale by 
a kind of auction, and thus disposed of. It is not 
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unusual for household furniture and utensils, 
instead of being carried to the gimjon bait, the 
King’s store house, the only public building 
found in the towns and villages of Shoa, to be 
allowed to remain in the house to which they 
have belonged, and in that case, the next holder 
upon whom the King has conferred it, comes in for 
these conveniences. It was so in my case, for 
I found that I had not only obtained possession 
of a house, but found it ready furnished also. 
One little dvaMback from ni}' apparent good 
fortune was the circunistance that cverytliing was 
in such a dilapidated and rotten condition, that I 
w'as not surprised at the governor not insisting 
upon such rubbish being taken to that general 
repositoi'y, tlie “ gimjon bait." The fact is, the 
good people of Slioa manage, as in every other 
country, to remedy by some conventional subter- 
fuge any jiolitical or social injustice; and here, 
where the descent of property is diverted from its 
natural course hj' an arbitrary custom, the evil is 
counteracted by the ('xchangc', during illness, of 
everything valuable in furniture or hoiisehold 
utensils with lU’ar relations, for tlu' most worthless 
description of the sanu’^ articles, so that in case of 
death the Kegoos gc'ts a very sorry collection as 
the heir-at-law to the deceased. 

No sooner did Tiuta ])rocccd to the house to put 
Waldcrheros in possession, than tlic two women, 
sisters of the late possessor, came forward, and 
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improving upon the general system, of making the 
exchange of old worn out things for nearly new 
ones, they now appealed to a cloud of witnesses, 
who took part with them, to testify that many of 
the jars, baking pans, and instruments for clearing 
and sjiinning cotton that were in the house, 
absolutely belonged to tliem, and hich at various 
times they hatl lent to their deceased brother. 
Tinta, to prove his devotion to me, for being now 
considered to be in great favour Mith the Xegoos, 
my friendship \vas valuable, di'inurrcd to the claims 
of the women ; but A^'alderheros, who knew me a 
little better, put an end to their vociferous claims, 
and recommending them to see me upon the 
subject, said it would jirobably be all settled 
satisfactorily without a complaint being made to 
the Negoos, which hud lu'cn threatened by Tinta. 

The market vahu' of every thing that formed 
their claim did not amount to half a dollar, but as 
the matter seemed to interest all the inhabitants of 
the town, it must have Ik'cu considercfl of some 
importance in tlu'ir eyes, so wlu'u they came to 
appeal to me, and I fully undei’stood, by the 
interpretation of some Arabs ri'sident in Alia 
Amba, what it was that uas required, I told the 
two women they had my consent to 4uke iSw^ay 
Avhatever they chose, only to l)o quick about it, so 
that on the morrow I might enter upon my new 
possession without any more trouble. 

, July 23</. — This morning, my house having 
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been well swept and dusted, I was summoned by 
Walderheros to come and superintend all otlicr 
arrangements myself. I managed to walk down 
from Miriam’s, and a nc^y largo alga, or bedstead, 
had been sent from the King’s store for my use. 
It was placed for the prescnit in the garden, an ox 
skin, as usual, being spread over it, so I had nothing 
to do but to thro\v' myself upon it, and as my boxes 
and cooking utensils were brought in, direct Walder- 
heros where to place them. Fortunately, no rain 
fell this day, and ray new neighbours, anxious to 
testify their happiness to have me among them, 
kept thronging into the garden, amusing themselves 
also by survejiiig the premises, suggesting repairs 
and improvements with the most officious good 
feeling possibh'. As all the inhabitants around 
were ISIahomedans, sc'veral of my visitors sent to 
their houses for their gourd shell Avater pipes, and 
placing large stem's beneath them, took up their 
several positions in a semicircle around the front of 
my bed. IMiriam, to whom 1 had given three 
dollars, pleasingly surprised at rc'ceiving so much, 
seemed most anxious tiiat 1 shotild be comfortably 
settled in my new residence', her sou helping 
Wale^rhcros in arranging everything properly, 
Avhilst she busied her-self ])reparing coffee for my 
numerous visitors. 

1 Avas tired and worn out by the time sunset sent 
them to their several homes, and left me to moA^e 
into the house, AA'herc I sat upon one of my boxes 
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until the alga had been forced into a narrow recess 
between the double walls, and my bed reported by 
the indefatigable Walderhcros to be at length ready 
for me to retire to rest. The pretty wife of Sheik 
Tigh had brought me some teff bread for supper, as 
she expected there would be a deal too much for us 
to do on the first day of my removal, not to feel 
obliged to any one taking the trouble of baking off 
our hands. T'he ‘‘ wort,” or cayenne soup being also 
prepared, after a light Abyssinian supper, I slept 
better than I expected, or could have hoped for. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Division of time. — My new servant, Goodaloo. — Thatching house. 
— Islam assistants. — Kindness of Tinta. — Finish roof. — Feast 
upon the occasion. — Remarks upon practice of eating raw 
meat. 

The Abyssinians divide the day and night into 
eight portions of three hours each, and as they 
commence their fasts the evening preceding, it is to 
be presumed that tliey begin a new day at sunset, 
like the Jews and A nabs. Three hours after sunset 
is Icilet, “evening,” all the time intervening 
between nine o’clock and twelve being so called. 
From “ night’s noon,” or until duro-oitshi- 

art, “ cockcrow,” is another tciiii of three hours, 
and from cockcrow to twart, “ sunrise,” is three 
more ; after twart is anafat, or “ nine o'clock 
then aculican, “ mid-day,” between Avhich and sun- 
set is tuzziart, or “ afternoon.” 

During the first night after taking possession of my 
new%ousd|^bout the hour of “ diii'o-oitshiart,” (here 
let the reader learn a little Amharic), I was awakened, 
by a loud thunder-storm, to the disagreeable discovery 
that my new residence was not water-proof, for the 
roof admitted a gi’cad deal more rain than it threw 
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tbfF, and had not Walderheros constructed a kind of 
pent-house over my bed with a stifiiy-dried ox-liide, 
I should have been very soon wet through. The 
necessity, too, of having some kind of candle or other 
on emergencies, was forcibly suggested to us, by the 
d^culty we experienced in getting the damp fire- 
vv^ood lighted, by the blaze of which alone vre could 
sec to arrange our substitutes for umbrellas. W al- 
derheros, however, soon ovcrcaine all difficulties, 
and after extending liis bed, tlie aforesaid skin, 
over me for my protection, he coiled himself up 
under a huge .\mharic shield, tilted upon its edge, 
and supported by a stick in that position. 

It is unnecessary to say we did not go to sleep 
again, but ke])t talking away about \vhat we would 
do to the roof, as soon as the sun had risen, and wo 
could only get out. Accordingly l)y twart (sunrise), 
A^aldcrheros had started on a long n alk lu'arly to 
Ankobar to get some straw, and also to engage 
a “ wanduin,” tliat is, a near relation of his 
whom T had determined, at his request, to receive 
as an additional servant. His ^vages were to be 
only five ahmulahs a-month, about one shilling 
and a half-pcmny, and as he was stated to bo the 
very first of all modern thatchers, 1 did not consider 
this an extravagant demand, particiSkrly as I 
required his service.s so much at this time, 

“Wandum” is, strictly speaking, brother, but 
with the Shoans it is used as a general term for all 
male relatives. An uncle is the “ wandum,” of the 
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mother or father, as the case may be, whilst# 
cousins, especially between opposite sexes, appear to 
be more affectionately related than our brothers or 
sisters. A friend is ('ailed “ wordage,” a name 
derived from some relation between them and one’s 
own bowels, “ word,” signifying that viscera, whmh 
reminded me of a scriptural passage, where, 
describing the affection of some one for another, it 
is said tliat “bis bowels yearned tOAvards him.” 

“ Bal-ingero,” is another expressive term for a 
companion, signif\'ing “ the possessor or sharer of 
bnxad.” And as 1 am on the subject, I may 
mention, that an additional term of fric'iidly 
relationship among this very social people, is 
derived from the circumstanc(' of the marriage tie 
in this country, being but very loosely observed. 

“ JiCC'ch enart." motluT’s cliild, is sometimes be- 
stowed u})on a very dear friend, as being expressive 
of a great d('al more affection than “ licech abat,” 
fixther’s child. 

By “ arrafat,” nine o’clock, a.ai., Walderheros, 
and his xvandum, ( loodaloo, a])])earcd at the rude 
misshapen wickc't in tin' small ring fence of 
jowarree stalks, that ('iiclosed my garden. Both 
were bending beneath huge bundh's of the straw- 
like cimb^al grass, but being too large to admit 
of passing through the narrow entrance, they were 
thrown down in the little lane that led from my 
house, and from a fexv other neighbouring ones. 
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into the, principal street on our side of the town, 
to the market-place. 

Goodaloo, was spare, short, and active, seemingly 
designed by nature for the ticldish occupation he 
professed ; for the frail stick skeleton roof, Avhen 
divested of the old straw, looked as if it would 
have given way beneath the foot of a cat. After 
a professional survey, and a most important con- 
sultation with Tinta, his deputy, a C’hristian like 
himself, and half-a-dozen rich Islam inhabitants, 
it was determined to be most advisable, that only 
a portion of the roof should be renewed at once, so 
that T might have the shelter, either of the old or 
of the newly finished roof, to sleep under, during 
the three days rcqtiired to ]mt all to rights. The 
Governor and his ])e])uty, however, Avere the only 
useful mcmbcu's of this Council, for the former 
directed his servants to supply me Avith the 
necessary grass, Avhilst the latter assisted Goodaloo 
in thatching. The Islam gentlemen, Avith the cool 
dignity Avhich, somehoAV or other, they do assume 
most naturally, sat doAvn upon the skins brought 
for that purpose, and procei’ded to call for coffee, 
and to give directions to their Christian superiors, 
in a manner that Avould have delighted Satan 
himself, to have observed, if he takes ally pleasure 
at aU, in seeing honest, simple humility, treated 
with the most evident contempt. 

All this time, I was glad to keep out of the way, 
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lying upon the alga inside; but when actual- 
business commenced, I began to think I must 
retreat into the open air. Black, sooty‘ flakes, now 
began to fall thickly from the glistening well- 
smoked roof frame, which consisted of long bamboo 
canes, that diverging from an elevated centre 
spread around in a wide circurnflu’ence, to rest upon 
a round wattled v all of sticks and mud. I'o this 
annoyance, was soon added falling bits of rotten 
thatch, that descended upon my bare bead and 
shoulders, until 1 could stand it no longer, but 
rushed out of the dirty moss and seated myself 
upon a (piantity of clean straw- near to my Maho- 
medan visitors, wdio appeared \o have made my 
garden a public cafe, for tlu'y kept coming and 
going all day. staying a little to watch if the pro- 
ceedings w'cre going on to their satisfaction, and 
aiding, to the extent of an “Tnsballah” (please 
God), “it would be tinisbed by to-morrow.” 

Before ('vcaiing. one-tbird of the roof was well 
covered in, for as I bad promised to give a couple 
of sheep at the conelusioji <jf the business, to the 
servants of Tinta, they ^vork<'d aw'ay at his cim- 
byllal grass, as if it had been all my ow n ; and had 
I not inw ardly resolved to return his kindness in 
some yvay or other, my conscience Avould have often 
induced nu^ to call out, “ Hold ! enough ! ” 

Juh/ SQth . — By cock-crow again Tinta ’s servants 
were at my gate with straAv, and Al alderheros and 
Goodaloo wvnt out to recommence upon the roof. 
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■ We continued to be highly favoured by the weather, 
only a slight shower or two interrupting the other- 
wise bright sunshine in which I lay basking on my 
straw couch all day. A thick mist enveloped the 
whole length of the Ankobar range in front, which 
seemed to attract all tlie clouds, or at least con- 
densed the moistures in the atinosphert' to tlic west 
of Alin Amba, leaving tlu' more favourcxl country 
to the east beneath a clear and la^autiful sky. The 
heavy bank of fog, however, prognosticated rain to us, 
and every time it canglit the eye of Walderheros, he 
seemed to move as quickly again, as he .su])plied with 
fast filled arms the bundles of cimlvyllal to tlie two 
workmen upon the roof. So exjx'ditiously, indeed, 
did all proceed, that before sunset tlu' whole was 
finished, although, for farther security and ornament, 
another day’s laljoni' was n'quin'd, wliich was pro- 
mised with much self-gratulation by (ioodaloo, who 
confidently asserted that liad the house been thatched 
for the Negoos himself, it coidd mh hav t; been done 
more quickly or more scientifically. 

It being too late, tyid.the men too tired to kill 
and dress sheep, 'finta’s servants ])artook, as last 
evening, of a ])lain repast with (loodaldo and Wal- 
derheros, consisting onh' of dry tetf pancakes, and 
a sop or two in a shallow earthenware vessel of 
the cayenne sou]). 'I'o improve' this very poor 
dinner, I gave Walderheros an ahraulah to get 
some “ tallah,” and he bought for that sum about 
fifteen gallons of excellent ale. This he and two 
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of his companions brought into the house in three 
large jars, a girl following with the ahmulah, 
which, I expect, she had changed for one of her 
mother’s smallest, and after spanning the salt-piece 
before my face, with a very lackadaisical look, inti- 
mated that it was a v ery thin one, and she hoped I 
would give h(‘r a larger one iiisb'ad. A^'alclerheros, 
who was just as cunning as any of his countrymen 
or women either, alwavs ki'pt the ahmulahs he 
received in excliange for dollars in two bags, one 
containing the larger, the other the smaller ones. 
With the former, sheep and tohacco were pur- 
chased, as for lhes(' commodities none but the best 
ahmulahs are takem, whilst the latter were generally 
given ill return for services performed by any of 
the neighbours, aiul which T paid for, according to 
Walderheros’s idi'a, far too liherally. In the 
present case, on my telling the girl she should 
choose for herself, down eame the hag containing 
the little ones, the trick of uhich I was not then 
aware, and after a long search, none pleasing the 
lady, she withdrew, keeping- the one which had 
been originally givem to her. 

One of the jars being now |)laced upon a low 
chair that had come to me as a meniolagee for 
some medicine, a long mekanet, or girdle, from the 
loins of one of the party was care -fully wrapped 
around the wide circular mouth of the jar, after 
the dirty dry seal <if cow-dung and ('lay had been 
removed. Over the lip of the vessel, slowly strained 
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|hw^gll the doth, flowed the now released liquor, 
Vildtih was received into well-shaped drinking- 
honis of a conical form, and about nine inches 
deep. One, full of the sparkling beverage, was 
handed to me, Waldcrheros, in the first platie, 
pouring a little into the hollow of his hand and 
drinking it, as the tasters of food and-of drink of 
old are represented to have done previous to serving 
their supci’iors. This little ceremonial, though its 
origin is entirely foigotten by the Slioans, is never 
omitted by them, and we here find a custom, 
first established by a fi'arful polit^y, still retained as 
a matter of form, and as a dutiful obeisance of 
inferiors to their masters. Tlie drinking party sat 
together in the dark talking for some hours, indus- 
triously replenishing tlic horns until two of the jars 
were emptied of their contents, ^vhen, pretty com- 
fortable, no doubt, Walderlu'ros and his friends 
quietly sid)sided u])Ou the ground, where they 
had been sitting so long ; their busy talk was 
stayed at ouc(‘, and all was soon as still as the 
night should be. 

Jif/?/ Slsf . — Long before sunrise I was again 
disturbed by Tiuta’s serxants, whovwei'e up and 
leaving my house to return home, so as not to be 
absent at the first call of their master. This day 
was to be dmotecl to tlie beautifying and adorning 
the new roof after the most approved design. 
The broken neck of an old jar was soon found, 
which served as a kind of coronet to gather the 
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loose ends of the thatch at the apex. Irtimediately 
below this were thrust two sticks aci^bss each other, 
their projecting extremities preventing a tight 
bfind of very pliant twigs from starting, and which 
behbath it had been twisted several times around 
the loose ends, still farther to secure this part of 
the roof, that, as the eentre of the whole, was 
something analogous to the key stone of an arch. 

This being finished, the flat hands of AValder- 
heros and Goodaloo were apjdic'd to the irregular 
projecting straw ends of tlie low(‘r edge or circum- 
ference of tlie roof, which were patted gently back 
into one <'veu line, with something like the 
attention io detail of a (direful harher arranging 
the straggling hairs of a, full-bottomed wig. The 
circuit of the whole ha\ing hc('n made, I was duly 
called \ipon to inspect tlu'ir \vork ; but as I 
supposed that it was not so much to give an 
opinion as it was to ex])ress my a])probation, 1 took 
care sufficiently to gratify them, by stfiting it to be 
my firm belief that no “ (jypt” could have done it 
half so Avell. To subdm' unqualified approbation, 
and that my praise should have tlie more import- 
ance, as coming from a man of decidedly good 
taste, T suggested that a brightly ])ainted red 
earthenware crown piece to the whole, like those 
used to beautify their churches, ivoidd have looked 
more religious, and beth'r than the ragged rusty 
looking neck of the bi’okcn jar, wdiich, not having 
been put on exactly square, but cocked a little on 
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: onife^J^de, ^ave a rather saucy slovenly finish to my 
cottage omee. 

My indefatigable Islam friends now came to 
congratulate me upon my roof being finished, ^n^d 
began asking about the cow, witli the blooH pf 
which I Avas to sanctify the door-posts, as they sSid, 
to keep “ Shaitan” from disturbing me. They 
contended that, to render the charm efficacious, the 
animal must be killed by a IMahomedan. 1 shook 
my head, and denied the necessity of this, or 
indeed of the sacrifice at all ; but I told them, as 
they had helped me so much, tliey Avere Aery 
Avelcome to partake of the tAvo sheep ^V'aldcrheros 
had already gone to jiurchase. They said not a 
word in reply, and many of tliem considered my 
offer to be a gross insult, and stayed aAvay several 
days in consequence. Hoavovct, as I had noAv 
begun to speak a little Amharic, and did not 
require their assistance so nnu-Ji as formerly to 
interpret for me, 1 Avas ungrateful caiough to allow 
them to come round again in tlnnr oavu good time. 

The evening Avas spent by Waldc'rhcros and his 
friends killing the sheep ; and having boiled the 
meat in several cartlienAvare vessels, llemonstrated, 
by a A'ery hearty meal, that on ordinary occasions 
the Shoans are as fond of cooked meat as the rest 
of mankind. 

The customary practice of eating it raw, so 
singular, and apparently so cliaracteristic of a 
barbarous and savage disposition, has, in Abyssinia, 
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a natural inducement for its indulgence, which, I 
think, is an apt illustration of the manner, in which 
man is led instinctively, to the employment of such 
]^^ans within his reach, to enable him fully to 
enjoy life, under whatever circumstances of situation 
he may be placed. 

The difference of food between the inhabitants 
of the Arctic region and those of low intertropical 
countries is so great, that it has not failed to strike 
physiologists, Ayho have, from the comparison, been 
led to the knowledge of an important truth in the 
natural economy of man. It has been observed that 
human life is supported in these opposite extremes of 
situation by different kinds of food, and that whilst 
in the north, blubbcn- and enormous tpiantities of raw 
meat arc devoured by the natives, that in the 
torrid zone, vegetables constitute the prineijial 
diet. The reason is, that during the ]U’ocess of 
digestion a considerable amount of natural heat is 
engendered in the system, and this is found to be 
determined in quantity by the nature of the food. 
An entirely fleshy diet occasions tin* develojnnent of 
its maximum, and contributi's materially to the com- 
fort of man in cold situations, whilst, on the contrary, 
vegetables ani scarcely able to excite sufficient heat 
necessai’y to convert them into nutriment ; and, in 
fixet, beneficent natxxre has provided for such a want, 
by supplying in hot climates a sort of artificial 
warmth, in the stimulating aromatics xvhich are the 
characteristic productions of the torrid zone. 

VOL. II. Q 
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. The high table land of Abyssinia, although 
situated between the tropic of Cancer and the 
equator, from its great elevation of ten thousand feet 
or more above the level of the sea, possesses a climate 
which is not less cold than that of the northern parts 
of Scotland. Being a country but poorly wooded, 
the chief supply of fuel being the dung of cattle, 
an instinctive fe{'liug dependent upon the pleasures 
of a state of warmth, has taught the Abyssinians 
that the flesh of animals eaten raw is a source of 
great physical ('ujoyment, by the cordial and 
warming effects iipon the system ])rodnced hy its 
digestion, and to which I am convinced hon 
ii'hmits more civilized than the Ahyssinians would 
resort if placed in their situation. I'ravellers who 
have witnessed their “ bruncle” feasts can attest the 
intoxicating effects of this kind of food, and they 
must have heen astonished at the immense quan- 
tities that can b{.' eaten in the law state, compared 
to that when the meat is cooked, and at the insen- 
sibility which it sometimes produces. Eating raw 
meat, tlusrefore, a usual practice with the Esqui- 
maux, and which among tliera is an absolute 
necessity, by tlie Abyssinians is considered a 
luxury, or in fact as a kind of dissipation, for 
eating it in that state is only indulged in by them 
at festivals, and it is then taken as a means of 
enjoyment, and is not more barbarous or disgusting 
than getting tipsy upon strong drinks. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Market Jay in Aliii AiiiLa. — Toll of v aros. — Court of Picpoiulrt'. 
— Appearance of tlie market. — The salt inoiu'v. — Character of 
the ditfereiifc venchuvs. — The prices of s(*vei’al articles. — Xo Jews 
in Abyssinia. 

July 29. — The next Friday, feeding somewhat 
stronger, I determined to accompany Watderheros 
to the market-place. As in England, the days of 
such Avockly meetings, for the conv enience of sale 
or barter, vary in the towns of Shoa. In .\liu 
Amba the Mahornedan Sabbath is found most con- 
venient, whilst Ankobar marked is held on Satur- 
days, and in otlu'r places Mondays or Tiu'sdays are 
the appointed dajs. Notliing, I think, cliarac- 
terizes a peaceful people, or a healthy social con- 
dition, more than these weekly meetings for the 
mutual convenic'iice; of buyers and sellers. 'I he 
security of property is so ap])ar('nt, lionest industry 
and prudent economy so exident, that even in tlie 
most unfavourable positions for the increase of 
knowledge, and the advance of civilization, where- 
ever these evidences of a peoph^'s foresight and 
good dis])osition exist, I never desjxair, but tliat 
when other more favourable opportunities are vouch- 

Q 2 
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safcd, the soil will not be found unfruitful of the 
good seed that may be scattered upon it. This 
struck me the more forcibly, from my previous 
sojourn in Adal ; for with what different feelings 
did I witness the busy restlessness, and the not 
inharmonious murmur, of the multitude of smiling 
contcnti'd beings that were gatliered in tlie market- 
place to-day, from those 1 have experienced, when 
stai’tled by the sudden cry, tlie confused rush to 
arms, and the silent squatting of my Uankalli 
associates, either in tlie sullen muttering calahrn 
circle, or else, as Avith loud yells of di'fiance, they 
formed the lint; of immediate fight ; eitlier of Avhich 
characterized the only public assemblies I ever 
witnessed among tlnan. 

Putting on my Arab cloak I followed Walder- 
heros, who had been long engaged, })reviously to 
our starting for market, selecting tlic kind of dollar 
most in reputation among the Shoans. We pro- 
ceeded along a narrow winding lane, bctw'een high 
hedges of the kiifah bait, and senna shrubs, that 
assisted in forming the enclosure helonging to caeli 
little cottagt', that stood upon the hanks on either 
hand ; jilaying about the wickets of wliich children 
without number attested (he peace and plenty 
enjoyed by the people of Shoa. Population is the 
criterion of human happiness ; wherever is real 
enjoyment of lifi.', the offspring of man Avill always 
be most abundant. 

A very short descent led us to an equally wind- 
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ing road, but broader, and having more of the 
character of a public way, tlian tlie little lane 
from my house. Here Ave met market people 
hawking their Avares, Avitli loud cries; or loud- 
talking disputants, carrying on a strong argument, 
as they battered aAvay, Avith heavy but harmless 
blows of their long sticks, upon the goat skin sacks 
of grain or cotton, Avith AA’bich numerous donkeys 
before them Avere laden, and Avhich Avere being 
conveyed to tliie market-place. 

The loAV hum of distant voices gradually in- 
creased into a murmur, and then into a hubbub, as 
Avc entered the market-place, Avliich Avas a hu’ge 
plain, oc(!upying tin? soutliern lialf of tlie table 
rock, bare and stony, except in the centre, Avhere 
a high circidar hedge' of a thin pipe-formed 
euphorbia fenced in the Mahomedan burial place 
of the toAvn. Its limits, besides, Avere aa cII defined 
by a loAV stone Avail, caiTied all around, and ujion 
that portion of it facing the entrance? e)f our road 
into the market place, sjit 'I’inta, Avrapt up in the 
customary maniu'r in his tobe, save' his heael and 
one arm, Avith which lie gave' directions respecting 
the recciAing eif teill, or deciding such cases of 
elisputc as might arise' in the e-ourse of tlie 
market. As soon as he saw me Avith ^yaldcrheros, 

If 

he called me to him, and as I ajiproachecl, he shifted 
his position so that 1 might sit upon the sun dried 
ox skin by his side. A firvouretl visitor, honoured 
thus by a seat upon the bench. 
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I obsefved that everything thdt is exposed for 
sale in the market pays a kind of duty. This is 
generally either in kind, or an equivalent in salt 
pieces, the only money in Shoa. Grain is ex- 
amined by the Governor, to wliom it is brought, 
who determines the amount to be taken as toll, 
and ^vhich is regulated according to certain cus- 
tomary laws. Such toll is measured by single 
handsfull, a specnos of measure very usual in Shoa, 
and called “ tring.” Butter is submitted to a 
similar ]n*ocess, the officer appointed scooping out 
of the gourd-shell, in which it is generally brought, 
a quantity with his fing('rs, which is tlum put into 
a recipient jar that stands by liis side. Tlie salt 
merchants, catth^ sellers, and, in fact, all dealei-s, 
pay for tlie conyenience of bartering their goods, 
and during the day large heaps of ahinulahs, and of 
market produce, accumulate around the feet of the 
Governor, whose i)erquisites of oflicc they appear 
to be. A less profitable employment for him is 
the settlement of disputes, as very long-winded 
debates sometimes occur, before a’ settlement can 
be established between the disputing parties ; and 
for this business no fees are demanded, although I 
have no doubt, such a situation of general referee 
in matters of the kind, is very productive of private 
gifts. 

People in the habit of attending the market 
compromise their tolls, by a regular payment of 
from one to three ahmulahs weekly, jind they are 
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then allowed to bring whatever produce they 
choose. I also understood that the people of tlio 
town were exempted from any imposition of toll 
for such articles they exposed for sale. 

After amusing myself for some time, watching 
the proceedings at this place for the “receipt of 
custom,” and had witnessed a decision in this 
counterpart of the ancient Piepoudre courts of 
feudal times, I left Tinta for a while to stroll about 
the market. 

Excepting the dress and appearance of the 
people, the articles cxjjosed for sale, and the lan- 
guage in Avliich the transactions wore carried on, 
the Abyssinian tnarket, in its more prominent 
character, exactly rescmbl(;s similar assemblages of 
people in English towns ; the same confused hum 
of voices, busy ever changing figures crossing and 
rccrossing, stooping to look at wares, or pushing 
through the crowd to make way to the seats of 
those selling that whicli they may require. All is 
bustle and apparent confusion, over which loud 
cries of hawking sales-pcople I’eacli to the very 
outskirts of the town. 

I pushed along witli the rest, followed closely by 
Walderheros, carrying the goat skin bag over his 
shoulder, in which to carry home the ahmulahs we 
were in search of, in exchange for our dollar. For 
a moment as we passed, groups would suspend 
their conversation to turn and look at the novel 
figure that had intruded among them, and 
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strangers^ to whom the white man was a curiosity, 
would inquisitively ask from the townspeople all 
particulars of my nation, and my business in Shoa. 
No impertinent interruption, or shouting in de- 
rision, made my visits to this busy scene unplea- 
sant; a short w'hispcr, that I was a holla diirgo, 
and a friend of the Negoos, was sufficient to 
restrain the most curious from pressing around, 
even when, on prottmce of directing mo in choosing 
the ahmulahs, \vhicli was an opportunity that the 
more oaveful frequently sought, to introduce them- 
selves to my notice, and which was generally, in 
sucli . eases, tin' preliminary to some re(iucst for 
medicine. 

The object Walderheros and I had now in view 
was to change the dollar, and for this purpose we 
sought out that portion of the plain, where in 
several orderly lines, numerous salt brokers sat 
behind heaps of “ ahmulahoitsh,” the remarkable 
eurrency of Shoa, in common with all parts of 
Abyssinia. 

These ahtnulahs, as they may be called, are thin 
bricks of salt, which have been not inaptly com- 
pared in size and shape to a mower’s' rvhet-stone ; 
they vary some little in size, but few of them are 
less than eight inches long. 'Their form is rather 
interesting, from the fact of their being cut some- 
what in the ancient form of money pieces, thinner 
at the two extremities than in the middle, and if 
of metal might not have been inaptly termed a 
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spit. _ The breadtli across the centre* of the 
ahmulah is a little over two inches, whilst at the 
extremities it scarcely measures one inch. The 
lieight or tliickness is uniform, being usually about 
one inch and a quarter. ^Vs may naturally be 
supposed, this money, consisting of a material so 
soft and deliquescent as common salt, becomes 
denuded by use, and that a great difference con- 
sequently exists between the weight of a new 
specimen, and one that lias been in exchange for 
only a few moutlis. During the rainy season, 
especially, in ^\byssinia the waste; of the; ahmulahs 
is very great, altliongli the inhabitants, by burying 
them in the wood ashes of their large hearths, or 
suspending them in the smoke from the roof, en- 
deavour to preserve tlunn, at tliat time, from the 
action of the moisture in the; atmos])here. 

Tt not unfreque'utly happens, also, that careless- 
ness exposes them soimdiracs to the chances of a 
qui(;k reduction in size, by leaving the ahmulahs in 
situations Avh(;re mules or cattle can get to them ; 
and as all domestic animals are inmates of the same 
apartment with the family during the night, these 
opportunities of robbing their master by licking the 
salt-pieces, is frcapiently a temptation too great for 
their virtiu'. Tt is amusing, also, sometimes to witness 
in the market-place the contests between children 
Avho have been entrusted with an ahmulah, and the 
flocks of goat and shec'p with which they are imme- 
diately beset. These circumstances are mentioned 
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because they have considerable effect upon the value 
of this sort of money, ahmidahs much ■worn not 
being received as such at all, and can only bo weighed 
against weight. in the ordinary mode of barter, in 
which case, I presume, they lose their character as 
currency, and must be considered articles of 
exchange alone. 

As money, new salt-pieces arc given during the 
dry months in the to^vn of Aliu .Vmba, at the rate of 
twenty for the most favoured Austrian dollar. I'his 
is of the ndntage of the Empress, Maria Theresa, 
and is called suit burr," woman silver; and it 
is particvdaiiy insisted upon, that to be genuine, 
these should possess certain jx'culiarities, namely, 
that the bust of the Ejinpress should bear a tiara or 
bandeau placed in the hair, a star of many points 
U])on the shoulder, and beneath all, near to tin; 
rim, the letters F. S. It is of great importance to 
travellers in Abyssinia, at least in Shoa, to be aware 
of the predilection of the nati\'os for this kind of 
dollar, which -will always bring in exchange twenty- 
five per cent, more than those of the ndntage of the 
Emperor, called “ wamt burr,” man silver, and even 
ten per cent, more than tlie ]\ Faria Tlicresa dollars, 
which do not present these three iniportant requi- 
sites. In the wet months of August, September, 
October, and November, from sixteen to eighteen 
ahmulahs only can be obtained for the best dollars, 
and for the others less in proportion. During this 
time, it is with great difficulty that the “ want burr,’ 
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or Emperor’s dollar is taken at all by the Shoans. 
I considered that twopence halfpenny was above 
the actual value of an ahmidah in Englisli money. 

The salt-brokers are generally Christians, wdio 
])roceed in little kafilahs of fifty or sixty donkeys to 
the northern confines of the kingdom of Shoa, to a 
town called Giddem, where they meet Avith Ma- 
homedan merchants, subjects of Berroo T^obo, the 
chief of the Argobbab, or valley ‘country, to the 
north of Efat, Tlu'sc latter obtain the ahmulahs 
that ^ey bring to Giddem from the salt-plain of 
Ahoo, situat('d on the confines of the old kingdom of 
Dankalli, to the south-east of the kingdom of 'I'igre. 
At Giddem the best dollars are exchanged for 
twenty-eight or thirty ahmulahs ; so that a profit of 
nearly fifty per cent, repays the expense and trouble 
of carriage for little more than a distance of forty 
miles to Alin Amba. A like increase in value is 
attendant upon farther carriage: thus sixteen 
ahmulahs can only ho got in exchange for the best 
dollar in Angolahlah, which is about thirty miles 
from Aliu Amba. 

No people are more troublesome than the Abys- 
sinian s in inspecting the money, whether salt-pieces 
or dollars, that pass through their hands ; the 
former are turned over, spanned, balanced doubt- 
ingly in the hand for several minutes before the final 
determination is taken. The Avorst is, that the 
vendors generally insist upon choosing, or at least 
beg to be permitted to do so as a great favour, out 
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of the wliole lot, that may happen to be in the 
possession of tln^ ])arty from whom they are 
receiving them ; the time so occupied being some- 
times provokingly long. At length the single ahmu- 
lah is fixed upon, a last hurried look over the remain- 
ing pile as they lie displayed u]Jou the floor is taken, 
then a glance at the cliosen one in the hand, and 
with such an effort, as if the part}' felt convinced tliat 
he had taken tlie least ; he at last reluctantly tears 
himself away from the fascinating (examination of 
their relativ e >alue. ^ 

Dollars, again, arc first \\ell serubbc'd Avith the 
fingers, then spit upon, followed by a good rub 
in the hair, and very probably, after all, the coin is 
handed back Avith a sagacious shake of the head, 
as much as to say, “ I am not going to be done in that 
Avay,” but seldom a Avord ])asses betAvi'cn the jic'irties. 
A salt banker at length being found who is content 
to take the chance of the dollar being a counter- 
feit, a good deal of higgling tlien takes place 
Avhether nineteen or twenty ahmulahs shall be 
given, but .supposing tin; dollar is declared to be of 
the first order, the broker in that case generally 

N 

giATS Avay, and the full vahu' is obtained. 

It not unfrequeutly happens, ('ither from care- 
lessness or atmosphei'ical causes, that the ahmulahs 
become very cellular and light. In that case the 
holes are stop])ed up Avith a paste of meal and fine 
salt dust, but the ahmulah so adulterated is gene- 
rally rejected at once Avhen offered, or a very con- 
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siderable reduction is made in its value wlien any 
article is purchased. 

When hy any accident the salt-pieces are broken, 
they arc receivable only as couiTuoii salt, although 
sometimes, if but into two ]ueces, these arc bound 
round with a piece of very pliant tough bark called 
“ lit," and at a diminished value still circiilate. 

Besides ahmulahs the Slioan markets are supplied 
with a rough brokini salt in thin broad pieces, of 
no use but for culinary peirposes, by the Dankalli, 
who bring it to Diimomalec from the Bahr Assal, 
or salt lake, nciir 'I'ajourah. 'I'his kind of salt is 
of less value than the alinndah, and is only 
employed as barter, and the solid monev-])icce will 
command weight for weight, one' half as much more 
of the Adal salt; so that the Shoans submit to a 
loss of just iifty ])er cent, of material for the 
coni\’enienc(’ of their clumsy currency. 

'I'he town of vVliu Amba being occupied by 
Christians and Mahonu'dans, its market presents a 
much more varied a])pearance tlian eitlier that of 
T’arree or Aiikobar ; llu* foriiu'r being almost 
exclusively frequented by Mahomedans, whilst the 
latter (which is held in the' meadow adjoining to 
the mill of Demetrius, on tlie road to Tciiakkahjis 
as cxclusiveiy ('hristian in its dealings. 'I’o judge 
from the character of the ])roduc(^ smit to Alin 
Amba market, it would not bo difficailt to assign the 
greater amount of wealth in 8hoa to the possession 
of the Christian subjects of Saliale Helassee ; but, on 
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the other hand, it appears to be a principle of 
religion almost, among the Mahomedans, to conceal 
the riches they possess, so that appearances are not 
to be trusted. Had I not known that the more 
wealthy of their rcdigion invariably invest their 
money in slaves, to supply the Dankalli and Hurrah 
dealers, I should certainly have inferred from the 
scanty and very limited stores placed before the 
saleswomen of that faith in Aliu Amba market, 
that the Islam inhabitants of Shoa Averc exceed- 
ingly poor. Many of these Avomcn sit for a^ whole 
day, otFering, in exchange for anything in the shape 
of corn that may be offered, a thimbleful of “ col,” 
(antimony used for blackening the; edges of the 
eyelids,) a few luin])s of gum mynh, a handful of 
frankincense, or a little shumlah, the blue and 
red threads of unAvoven clotli, brought from the 
sea-coast, and Avhich is used in forming the ofna- 
mental borders of their large bod}' cloths. Some- 
times their scanty stock is increased by thrci; or 
four lemons, or as many needles. On the contrary, 
the Amhara (the name noAv giAon only to 
Christians of this couiitr)') bring an abundance of 
cotton cloths, of cattle, of corn, and are the only 
money-changers I saAV, some of them sitting behind 
high Avails of new and good-conditioned salt-piecc-s. 

Trade, in a great measure, is carried on by barter, 
an exchange of commodities being much more 
general than purchasing Avith ahmulahs ; except in 
the case of cattle buying, Avhen the price is gene- 
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rally fixed at a certain number of these salt-pieces. 
For two alimulahs a very fine young sheep or 
goat may be bought, and the very best of the kind 
will not sell for more than five. A good-sized goat, 
however, commands a much higher price, ten or 
twelve ahmulahs being sometimes asked. An ox 
for ploughing brings about seventy ahmulahs, or, if 
small and intended for killing, may b(^ bought as 
low as thirty. Horses and mules ^ary in price 
from seven to twelv e dollars. Tlu' latter are pre- 
ferred by the Abyssinians. I have been offered a 
very excellent hors(' for two dollars, and have seen 
one blind, but in good condition, sold for twelve 
ahmulahs, or about two shillings and sixpence'. 

'I'he next principal thing in the market is the 
cotton cloths, v\hich are woven of one general 
width, about three epiartc'rs of a \ ard, and from ton 
to ''^iftpen yards long. Of the common kind are 
made the “ sennafil,” or v\ ide short trowsers of the 
men, and tin; “ shumah,” or waist-cloth, of the 
women. The body-cloth, or tobe, is common to both 
sexes, but those of the men being much larger than 
those of the women, are geiu'rally double folds of 
the cloth, or four cubits in breadth, and at least seven 
cubits long. Sometimes they are of an extravagant 
size. A narrow border of the blue and red woollen 
stuff, called shumlah, wov en into the (.loth, is the 
only ornament, and these coloured stripes will be 
sometimes repeated- at the distance of a foot from 
each other through the whole length of the cloth 
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These tobes vary in price according to the number 
of these ornamental additions to the simple cotton 
thread, of which the greater number are entirely 
composed. Four or five dollars is a great price to 
give for one, but the one forwarded to our (^ueen 
by Sahale Selassee was worth thirty dollars. I 
gaA^c for a cloth for Walderlieros, which was ten 
yards long and throe quarters broad, ten ahmulahs ; 
but when I wanted one a little finer, with a stripe 
across each end of tlie blue and wliitc* worst('d, for 
my OAvn \ise, I had to give a dollar for it. 

The mekanet, or girdle, generally wov('u for the 
purpose, is considered to be wortlr onc^ ahmidah 
for a cubit, or from the point of the elbow to the 
extreme tip of the middle fing('r, which is the oidy 
measure of cloth in Abyssinia. Neither hats nor 
shoes are worn by the Amliara ; but the Islam men 
wear sandals, made something lik(' the Dankalli 
ones, and I think those which are hi ought into tlu; 
market are made by some settler in Alin Amha. 
either from Adal, or the city of llurroo, and not by a 
native Abyssinian. T bought myself a ])air, having 
worn out my English shoes, and gav(! the sura of 
three ahmulahs for them, but Walderlieros 

bargained for a sword-belt besides from tin' man 
wlio sold them to me. 

Among the articles of food exposc'd for sale, arc 
great quantities of grain in small skin-bags holding 
perhaps, four or five pecks, and which may be imr- 
chased for as many ahmulahs. Barley is somewhat 
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cheaper than %y]ioat, but the price is not so much 
less as I should have expected. Marsh ilia, or 
dourah, is half as cheap again as wlieat. It is used 
principally as “ nvffraii” being boiled in water, and 
with a little salt sprinkled upon it, eaten in that 
state. I'liis dish forms the principal food of tlie 
slave's belonging to the slav('-m('rcha\its on their 
journey to the coast, but in Slioa the slaves in 
Christian liouseholds, as I liave before observed, 
usually live in the same uianiK'r as their owners, 
and are invariably (-onsidered as part of his family. 

Peas, kidney-beans, and tlu* common horse-beans 
are also used in tlu; same manner, and arc generally 
sold so low as two Islam cuna, or nearly two peeks, 
for an ahmulah. Onions and the gri'cn leas es of a 
species of kail are hawke'd about the' town, broken 
salt being exchanged, according to tlu' (piantity that 
can be decided upon as the fair value, after a deal of 
higgling betw('en the two ])arties. 

I'lrt, or cotton, and tobacco are sold for salt only, 
according to Aveight, a rude^ kind of balance called 
mezan being cm ployed for tiiis purpose'. This is a kind 
of steelyard, made of hid(' and Avood ; a piece of thick 
coAvskin is dried in tlu' sun upon a round stone, till 
it assumes the form and size of a small Avashhand- 
basin, Avhich is sxispended by four thongs of skin to 
the thin end of a stick, about fourteen inches long, 
heavy and thick at the further extremity. Notches 
are cut Avith a knife, not in any regular manner, for 
about tAAm inchesfrorn the scale end, on the under side. 

A-ox.. n. R 
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These notches receive the bite of a cotton thread 
loop, and when suspended by this, its position in 
any of the knots mark no established standard 
weight, but merely that of the article to be ex- 
changed ; of course such a weighing-machine can 
only be employed in barter. 

Honey and butter arc not regularly brought to 
the market as the supply is dependant in a great 
measuH' upon the s('asou, scarcely any during the 
latter part of tlu' dry, and the earlier part of the 
wet season, being to be obtained but through the 
favour of the Negoos, A\'ho forwards to his governors 
or favoured guests large* jars of these articles as 
presents during the; period of its scarcity. 3'he 
manner in which butter is prese'rved by the Abys- 
sinians is rather jicculiar ; and I must observe, that 
strictly, all the honey pi'oduced in the country is 
claimed by tlu* Negoos. rvho, hoAvever, generally 
gives some cfjuhalc'nt for it, so that T never heard 
this apixireidlij arbitrary circumstance complained 
of; although I have fr(‘((ucntly notic('d the clandes- 
tine maiinci' in Avhich small quantities of this deli- 
cacy Avere obtained by the nominal OAviiers, Avho 
Avished to have tin? opportunity of obtaining some 
fcAV ahmulahs by selling it to nu*. The kind that 
AA’as exposed in the market for sale, Avas the refuse 
of the first droppings of the comb, or merely the 
last drainings mixed Avith more than one-half of 
fragmentary Avax, and the dead bodies of bees. I'he 
Abyssinians, to their credit, do not kill these in- 
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teresting and industrious insects, but place in juxta- 
position to the hive, supposed to he nearly full of 
honey, an empty one, and in a very short time, the 
whole of the inhabitants of the older hive, have 
commenced constructing fresh combs in the new 
one placed for their convenience. 

For one ahmulah a tvinechar. or drinking-hornful, 
holding about a pint of honey, is obtained; and double 
that quantity of hutt(!r brings the same price, so that 
I consider both articles very dear. Immediately after 
the rains, however, three or four times this quantity 
of butter may be obtained for an ahmulah. ]lcsid(!S 
cotton and tobacco, gaisho,” or the dried leaves of 
a shrub belonging to the same species of plant as 
the tea-tree, is also sold l)y weiglit against salt; 
these leaves are used as a bitter in brewing the 
native beer instead of hops. Six times in weight 
of this article is given in excliange for one of salt, 
but if weighed against cotton, four times the quan- 
tity of gaisho is given. 

Tobacco in small round cakes, two inches in 
diameter, and half an inch thick is also weighed 
in exchange for salt, two of tobacco being considered 
equal to one of salt ; it is gi'own in the wana-dag- 
gan country, oi' ■where the climate is temperate, in 
contradistinction to daggan, or highlands, and 
holla, or lowlands. Tobacco is the article in 
which the people of the wana-daggan chiefly 
speculate, taking it doivn to the kolla country in 
exchange for cotton, seven times its Aveight being 

B 2 
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then demanded. They also carry bei'bei’ab, or the 
red cayenne-pepper pods to the daggan, or cold 
country, Avhere they obtain wheat or other grain in 
exchange, live times the weight of berberah being 
given. The cpiantity of grain given for tobacco 
dejjends greatly upon circumstances ; the eye of the 
seller, and tlu' a]ipefit(; of the jmrehaser of the 
tobacco, deh'rmiiiing the rate of exchange. 

llesides these articles, all of Inch are exposed for 
sale in llie marhet-place of Alin Amba, saddle-makers 
tvoni Aidvobar, spear and sword manufaerturers from 
the Tabeeb, or artitic('vs' monasteries, su])ply it 
with their wares, and llie industrious inhabitants of 
tlu' latter also bring hoes and plough-irons, and 
their women and children liawk about the town, 
with loud cries, coarse earthenAvarc utensils foi- 
sale. 

Xo Ifebrew pedlar is to Ix' seen in this, or any 
other mai-ket-place, though a recent ti-aA^cller of 
Shea has ass('rted such to be the case, and to allow' 
tlie assertion to pass Avithont denying it at once, 
might lead to some ethnological error among th<' 
naturalists of tin? human race, Avho might be s])c- 
cidating upon the oiigin and descent of the true 
Abyssinian. Such AA'as the ignorance of both the 
Arahara and the Islam of these people, that scarcely 
a stranger called upon me, but desired to knoAV if 
I AA’cre not a “Yahude” (Jcav). I questioned them 
in return upon the very subject, and none had even 
met AA ith one, except some of the travelled slav('- 
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dealers, the two or three pilgrims Shoa could boast 
of who had visited INIecca, and who always advanced, 
as one evidence of the extensive journeys they liad 
made, that they had seen a Jew, Tin; Falasha of 
northern Abyssinia, speaking the Agow language, 
cannot be pretended to be of ITel)r(nv descent, and 
the more we hear of this interesting ])eople tlie 
more assured we shall be, that although practising 
somewhat similar customs, no connexion, more 
recent than prior to the era of the Exodus, can be 
traced between tlu'm and the Jews. 

Having noticed everything that can interest tin' 
ri'adcr in an account of an Abyssinian market, I 
shall now return home. W'alderheros slings ovi'r 
his shoulder a broad (hain of ahmulahs, connected 
together by the pliant lit bark ; ten of the salt- 
piec(!S I'cposing U])on his ch(\st, and the other hall- 
dollar’s Avorth in a corresponding manner hang 
upon his back. Having arranged his burden, tlu* 
change for one dollar, we proceed together, sa.lufing 
'I'inta as Ave pass him, sitting in judgment upon a 
case of dispute that has just arisen; Avith shoulders 
bare, the noisy declaimant addressing him, g('sticu- 
lates Avith much energy ; the ctiipxette of respectftd 
undress, (unrobed to the Avaist,) admitting of the 
freest exercise of the upper limbs, and a corre- 
sponding display of the most approved oratorical 
action is the conseouencc. 

The CA'ening of the market-day in Aliu Amba, 
closes Avith similar scenes of jollity to those Avhioh 
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characterize the hebdomadal meetings of farmers 
and their friends in our own agricultural towns ; and 
the expression “ market fresh,” best expresses the 
condition of the staggering Christians, and of the 
singing groups of male and female Ahyssinians 
returning home, Avho have been closing the labours 
of the day with sundry deep potations of beer. 
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Visit from Shoik Tigli. — Strange ncws.^ — Arrival of Akdoanarch.' — 
Situation of my house. — Wallata Gabriel. — Baking bread.^ — 
Vapour bath. — Cure for honiia. 

After my visit to tlie mo.rket, 1 uas confined to 
my houst^ for two or three days by illness, but 
feeling a little better this morning (August 1st), I 
brought out a small saw I was possessed of, and 
began to amuse myself, in giving the last finish to 
the roof, by removing the projecting ends of the 
cane rtifters, which made the low eaves look 
very ragged. AVliilst thus em])loycd, Sheik Tigh, 
who had been absent some days at a ‘‘ fescar," or 
funeral feast of a frontier Islam (jiovernor, called, 
and after congratulating me upon having come into 
some property at last, gave nu' the astounding 
information that Viiita l)ad her n removed from the 
government of tlic toAvn, and a rich Hurrah 
merchant, who had come as an .\ndiassador to 
Sahale Sclassee, from the Imaum of that city, was 
uo^v the Governor. 

The day that I left Miriam's house, I heard that 
a Ilurrahgee kafilah was coming into Shoa, and 
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learnt then, that Aliu Amba was the town 
appointed for the people belonging to it, as 
Channo was for the Adal kafilahs. I sent 
Waldcrheros to Tinta’s house to get more informa- 
tion, but he had already left the town and gone to , 
Angolahlah to see the Xegoos ; as I supposed, to 
remonstrate. I did not tell Sheik Tigh I was very 
sorry at the news lie brought me, because, as he 
was a Mahoinodan, he seenuTl so to enjoy the 
circaiiustance of having a governor of his own 
religion, and my regret, as a Christian, 1 was afraid, 
woidu only elate him the more. 1 did the good 
man wrong by my unworthy suspicion, for he was 
certainly one of the best-hearted men I ever m('t. 
On asking him who the new governor was, and 
what business he had come upon to 81ioa, he told 
me that his name was Abdoanarch, and the 
Wizeer of Sheik lloussein, Imaum of Hurrah, and 
that he had come to induce the Negoos to join in a 
league with all the other monavchs of Southern 
Abyssinia to prevent the ingn'ss of larropeans into 
that c-ountry. 1 was not well enough to ask many 
questions, but felt glad, that the return of the Em- 
bassy to the coast had been decided upon, previous to 
the arrival of vVbdoauarch from Hurrah, and that 
consequently he could not boast of having effected 
such a desideratum among the Itrahomedans of Shoa. 

'I’he bestowal of the govi'rnment of Aliu 
Amba u])on the Hurrah ambassador, was a proof 
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of very liigh regurd ; and as the language of that 
celebrated but little; known city is a dialect of the 
Geez, similar to the Amharic, Abdoanarch was not 
ronsidcix'd to be altogether a foreigner. Besides, 
lie was, as I have remarked, a Mahomedan, and as 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of Alin Amba 
professed the same belief, his ai)])ointment caused 
great satisfaction. With liim, a large kafilah of 
his countrymen had arrived, at least, two hundred, 
so that tliey made a sensible addition to the popula- 
tion, wliic'li, at most, did not exceed three thousand 
people. Indeeil, ac(;ommodations for them could 
not be found, and tlu'y were obliged to erect a 
number of straw lints, on the other side of the 
cenudery in the market-placi'. 'This new village 
consisted of about tifty houses, all of tliem, merely 
t !iat('hed roofs, rc'sting upon the ground, with a low 
ciitrance, not threi' feet high, cut out in front. 

Sheik Tigh sat with ni(* nearly all day; the 
singularly situated and nearly unknown city of 
Hurrah aft'ording an inexhaustible subject of con- 
\ersation. As, however, he had never visited it, 
and T subsequently n'ceived more accui'ate informa- 
tion respecting this interesting place from a native, 
1 shall not now attempt to descrilie it. 

Auijmt “2. — My house was situated on the western 
face of the rock of Aliu Amba standing upon its 
own little terrace, wiiich w^as enclosed partially by a 
thick-leaved hedge, and where this failed by a row 
of the yellow-stalks of the high Indian corn plant. 
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It overlooked and was overlooked by a number of 
other houses similarly constructed, each built upon 
its own garden platform, one above the other, like 
a series of high steps, from half way down the steep 
hill-side, to the summit of a bluff, cone-like eminence, 
in which the northern extremity, of the otherwise 
flat-topped hill of Alin .\mba terminated. On this 
exfiltcd point, the long thatched roof of the largest 
house of the town was visible over a strong pali- 
sading of splintered ted, and over which two tall 
mimosas towered like giant sentinels, 'fo go near 
here was consid(U‘ed a crime, and to break through 
the enclosure would have been a sacrilege. I'his of 
course was royal propo'rty, the “ gimjon bait,’’ 
where was pn'served until thi! annual account 
was made by the (Governor to the King, all the 
fines, lapses by death, and duties, that had accu- 
mulated during that time. Beneath this public 
storehouse Avas a long terrace, di s ided into several 
enclosures, in each of which stood a siiug cottage ; 
and these again looking upon one below, the top, of 
which, scarcely reach(;d the level of the ground, 
the upper ones were built upon. Here dwelt a most 
respectable man, an Islam slavc-merch'ant, Avho kept 
a gratuitous school for boys, Avhom he instructed in 
Arabic, that is to .say, in reading and Avriting 
passages of the Koran. Far beneath the level of 
this my OAvn house stood, and before it, and on 
either hand, Avere several others Avhose gardens 
all surrounded mine. 'Fhc hill at this point, too, 
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seemed to assume a more umbrageous aspect, for 
high “ shmhlah,” sycamore fig-trees, and mimosas, 
sheltered beneath their foliage the unassuming 
roofs of thatch, Mhich less and less, diminishing, 
as they descended tlie slope of the hill-side, 
seemed at a very short distance from my garden to 
have drop[)ed into the yawning valley that separated 
vVliu Amba from the opposite height; which 
still higher, differed in its more gently sloping 
ascent, and .its ridge being occupied by a village 
inliabited exclusively by Cliristians. Over this 
again could be S('en still more elevated crests, and 
beyond thcs(' others, until the eye reached the last, 
the commanding height of Ankobar ; which, ex- 
tending some; ten or twelve miles north and south, 
each extremity then cur\('d towards the east in one 
v;ist araphitheatr(‘, tliat encircled, as in an embrace, 
■ai extensi\ i’ valley of little village-crowned hills 
and sunii)' slopes of cultivated fields. 

'I'his afternoon, having another serious attack of 
my fever fit, one of my first acquaintances in Alin 
And)a, Hadjji Abdullah, undertook to provide me 
with a certain cure, lie went away, and returned 
after a short time with a large bundle of green 
odoriferous herbs. AA'alderhcros was directed to boil 
these ^\•ell in my Ha-kettle, and having poured out 
the decoction into an open-mouthed earthen vessel. 
1 was wra})t u]) in a large tobe, underneath the 
folds of which the r.emcdy was placed, in this 
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manner I sat for about a qiiarter of an liour, until 
u profuse perspiration resulted from this primitive 
kind of vapour bath, which had certainly one 
^ood effect, that of inoducing at niglit a long- 
continued slc('p. 

August M . — As I felt a good deal better this 
morning, T took a wallc as far as tlie market-place, 
to sec the houses of the new come JIurrahgee 
people. A great many tunu'd out for my inspec- 
tion, to gratify themselves by looking at me ; 
wliicli ]>arty was most enf('rtained, 1 or them, at 
the mutual novelty of our appearance, I do not 
know, but after exchanging ;;alutations with an old 
man b(donging to them, 1 returned liome with 
AAalderh(nos. 

bmding that 1 was still laying mysc'lf under great 
obligations to Aliriam, who came foi' a few hours 
every day to grind flour and l)alve brc'ad, 1 deter- 
mined that Whlderiieros shoidd send for his wife 
to come and take u]) lu'r abode with him as house- 
keeper. (jtoodaloo was accordingly sent on this 
errand, and before night they returned together. 
As a kind of offering upon tlu' occasion she 

V 

brought, hanging in her tobi' u] iui her back, a 
large pumpkin. She was a good-looking girl of 
about seventeen or eighhsm yctll's of age, and had 
been marritxl to M alderheros for five years. Her 
father was one of the King’s watchmen, holding a 
farm for that service, which required his absence 
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one week out of four, at Avhiclicver palace of 
Ankobar or Augolalilah the King should be then 
absent froni. 

She Avas very soon down upon her knees before 
a broad circular pan of eorlhenAA'are placed upon 
three stones, which Avas Ix'ing heated for baking 
bread o\'or a glaring fire of sticks. ■ 'I'aking a short, 
horn, in Avhicli Avas contaiinxl tin- Avell-poAvdered 
dust of the oily sex'd of flu* eotton plant, she 
scattered a small j)orlion o\-er tin; surface of the 
nearly flat disl), Avliicli was about a foot and a-lialf 
in diameb'r. She (hen rubbed tliis A\ell oAcr tlie 
Avhoh' A\ith a rag. lea\ened bidter had been 

made ready in the morning l)y Miriam, so M'allata 
(iabilcl, my new housekee))er, bad only to take a 
little out in a basin, and from this ])our it upon 
the heated dish, (piiekly spreading it into a thin 
layer, and then placing over all a holloAv shield-like 
coAa'r, also of cartheuAvarc, tin' (;dges of AAhich, 
Avherc it rested u])on tin' pan, In'ing luted Avith Avt't 
rags that stood by contained in another spare basin 
of wat('r. 

Sticks, a bundle of which had been brought in 
by (joodaloo. lay upon the floor of the house, and 
Avitli these a bright tin' Avas kept flaring away for 
about five miuutc'S, wlu'u the coAcr being taken off 
a luce-looking crumpet curled up its edge all 
round, as if anxious to be taken off and eaten. 
This Avas adroitly done by AVallata Cabriel placing 
upon her lap as she knelt a neat straAv mat. sonn'- 
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thing larger than the baking-dish itself, made of a 
hand of grass folded around one end as a centre, 
and stiched into that situatio|i. Upon this was pulled, 
by a quick jerk, the warm cellular-surfaced bread, 
and then getting up, my new handmaiden presented 
it to me as it lay on the mat, with a look tliat said 
“Taste it yourself, and see if I cannot bake bread.” 

In this manner she soon turned over six or eight 
of these pan-cakes, and a fowl having been boiled 
to-day for the sake of the broth, of Avhich alone I 
could partake, no otlier food was cooked for my three 
servants, they so far observing the fast, and soon after 
their meal they retired to rest ; Walderhcros and his 
wife oceupying an ox-skin upon tlu^ floor, Goodaloo 
making his bed in the ])orch, Avhich A\ns formed by 
the passage into the house leading through the outer 
and inner wall, being closed in on either side by a 
mud-plastered partition. 

Angiist 4th . — I was glad to find 'J'iuta come back 
this morning, he having returned with a message, 
that if I knew how to make gunpowder, the N('goos 
wished me to manufacture sonu? for Iiiin. On 
inquiring, I found that my balderabah still con- 
tinued in the good graces of the Negoos, who, in- 
stead of the town of Aliu Amba, which convenience 
had required should be given to Abdoanarch, 
had put Tinta into possession of a miu;h more valu- 
able one called Ilamsey, in sight from my garden. 
He was instructed, liowever, to live as usual in 
Aliu Amba, to communicate between the Negoos 
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and myself, and to keep, at the same time, a careful 
watch upon the outgoings and incomings of the great 
Abdoanarch liiinself. ^ 

I soon satisfied liini about the gunpowder, and 
the next day was appoiiited for taking the first 
step in the process, by making some charcoal, for 
I was led to suppose that the inferiority of the 
coarse grey-looking sort of native manufacture was 
owing to the badness of that article. Two of Tinta’s 
servants a\ ere imniediat('ly despatched for wood of 
tlie “ted” (Junipenis oa'tjcednts) tiee, wliich I had 
chosen as best calculated for charcoal. 'I'hc ted tree 
is a species of pine, and grows in the characteristic 
form of that tree. 'I'he wood smells exactly like 
cedar,* and is extensiv('ly used for fuel in the royal 
residences. It does not grow on the table land, 
but only in the upper portions of the valleys of 
Efat and corresponding situations, at an elevation 
of between six and eight thousand feet ahor e the 
level of the sea. 

A largo eu])horbia calk'd kol-qual, some- 
times thirty feet high, rvitli strong spreading arms, 
bearing at tlnnr extremities a little rc'd fig-like 
fruit, Avas pointi'd out to nu; b}' the Shoans as the 
tree supposed to })roduce the best charcoal. This 
cannot be the tree that Ihuce asserts yielded so 
much milk-like juice u])on striking it with his 
scimitar, although 1 have heard it asserted that it 
is. On making the experiment myself on several 
of different ages, I never could produce more than 
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a mere exudation of a white fluid, which collected 
in drops, and which I found upon inspissation 
turned black, and formed^^a substance not unlike 
Indian rubber. I'hc most singular circumstance 
rcspc'cting this tree is the four-sid('d cliaractf'r of 
its branches, being as angular as if put togetlun- by 
a carpenter. On examining the interior of a 
decayed portion. 1 found a shell of bard wood not 
more than threo-fourtlis of an incli in thickness; 
and the interior sometimes, from side to si(l<\ 
several inches widt', liollow, but di\i<led into 
chambers by partitions, consisting of a sul)stanc<' 
like th(! paper formed by wasps in constructing 
their tre(ssus])cnded m'sts. 

I was called in to a singular ca<(' to-da}' ; for 
in Aliu Amba, J must ob(*rve, my ])rofessional s(>r- 
viccs were iu groat rc<]uest. and 1 liad stated bom s 
of attendance daily at my house, from sunrise to 
nine o’clock, during wliich tinu' my door nas 
regularly tbrouged. 1 wxmt to see my inuv ])atienl 
with Walderheros, and found a youth about sixtc'cu 
years old, afflicted with a rupture' in tlie gioin, lae 
the protruded intc'stine had been returned by the 
boy’s father just previously to my going into tlu' 
house, 'fhe people I found tlicre, wanted me to do 
something to prevent the recurrences of the com- 
plaint, but as I had no trusses with mo, I eaily 
recommended rest anel future care against violent 
exertion. Understanding that I could do nothing 
more, it was determined among them to proceed 
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with an operation customary in their country, and 
which I was invited to witness. I accordingly sat doAvn 
whilst the boy was laid jipon his back on the alga. 
The fixther then took ared burning stick, AValderhcaos 
and others holding the patient down, and I’esti’ain- 
ing him whilst the former placed the rude searing 
instrument over the diseased part, blowing it with 
great vigour all the time to keep it alight. In less 
than a xninutc tlic painful operation w as ox er ; and 
the boy, xvho had been jxreviously reminded that he 
was a man, bore it with grt'at fortitude. 

The Shoaiis assert, that after this application of the 
actual cautery rupture' does not again occur ; and 1 
coxdd readily conceive it probable, considering the 
great contraction sometimes conseepicnt upon burns, 
that this effect produced over tlu' parts affected in 
hernia might, in such cases, counte'i act the relaxation 
of muscular fibre which occasions this disease. At 
all events, w'here so few' practical preventives for a 
most serious complaint ai-e known, 1 have con- 
sidered this observation xxorth rc'cording, and as a 
medical man even recomriK'nd the oj)cration. 

August 5tli . — Three long bundles of splintered 
ted, carried ujxon the head of as many slaves of the 
Negoos, were brought to inx' house this morning. 
Cutting and cariyingw ood is the principal occupation 
in Shoa of the male slaves, as carrying water is of the 
females ; and the prophets, when they say of the 
Jew’s carried into captivity, that “ they xvill bo 
cutters of w'ood and drawers of water,” convey the 
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allusion that both sexes will be oppressed alike, and 
suffer equally the laborious hardships of a state of 
slavery. 

It rained too much to-day to be able to make any 
charcoal; and as I required the pieces of wood 
brought me to be cut into more convenient lengths, 
Walderhcros and Goodaloo occupied themselves 
doing this within doors. Sheik Tigh having gone to 
reside at Bulga for a month, had gb'en up his office as 
my teacher in Amharie, so I determined to look out 
for a duptera, or ( 'hristian scribe, as I was anxious 
not only to speak Amharie as quickly as possible, 
but also to read the Geez character, and get some 
knowledge of that very interesting but neglected 
language. 

To-day commences a long fast for fifteen days, 
called “ Felsat.” No meat is allowed to be eaten, 
and the first food taken daily must be after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Waldfulieros grants me 
an indulgence, as I am very ill and weak. It 
seems children and sick people are not re- 
quired to fast. I never saw the members of any 
Church less bigoted than the Christians of Shoa, 
but T am given to understand that more to the 
north much less toleration is exhibited towards 
Mahomedans and individuals of other faiths. I 
have often thought, civilized as I considered myself 
to be, that had I been in the place of Sahale Selassee, 
I should not have acted quite so fairly to my Ma- 
homedan subjects; and when we consider that they 
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are far inferior in numbers to the Christians, in the 
proportion of about three to one, a great deal more 
credit is' due. 

Auffust 6th . — Being a very fine morning, I had 
my alga brought into the garden, and superin- 
tended Walderheros and Goodaloo making the pile 
of wood for burning it into charcoal ; covering it 
with the stalks of the thorn apple-plant, which 
alone seemed to flourish around my house to the 
exclusion of every other kind of herb. Upon this 
green land of thatch a layer of earth was placed, and 
all being comphhcd, fire was applied below, and the 
aperture through which it was introduced imme- 
diately closed up ; a vent, or chimney, through the 
centre alone being left open. 

Instead of any lengtli of time being necessary, 1 
found my charcoal-heap blazing awfiy as if air entered 
at twenty places. Being my first attempt as a prac- 
tical burner, I somchoAv expected this, and therefore 
carried off the failure as a thing intended, forAN'alder- 
heros began to think his learned master a bit of a 
quack Avhen he found that 1 Avas ignorant of the simple 
native cure for hernia ; and he would now liave been 
doAvnright sure of it had he not supposed that all my 
present proceedings, regarding the eharcoal-bnrn- 
ing, was necessary to produce the excellent article 
required to make gunpowder as it was manu- 
factured in ray country. I therefore sat and 
looked at the blazing pile, revolving in my mind 
what could possibly have caused the failure, for I 

s 2 
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believed I had observed every particular, that I had 
been taught was necessary to convert wood into 
charcoal. Fortunately for my credit, just when I 
concluded that I kneiv nothing about it, and had 
best say so, and before the whole heap had been 
consumed, a sudden shower of rain poured down ; 
this of course spoiled all my arrangements, and 
among other things, to all ap])carance put out 
the fire. Here was a case for condolence; and 
Walderlieros, thinking I must want something to 
support me under the disappointment, when the 
rain had ceased, wliich was not for some hours, 
took a straw basket and went to examine the ruins. 
One effect of tln^ rain, it seems, had been to beat 
down the dome of earth and moist stalks of the 
thorn apple, when the support of the wood inside 
had been lost by the combustion. This buried con- 
siderable portions of unhurnt extremities of the 
pieces of ted, and as they continued smouldering 
underneath the fallen cover, tlie result was that, 
much to my surprise, Walderlieros brought me 
back the basket full of beautifully close-grained 
shining black and vi'ry light pieces of char- 
coal. As Walderlieros thought it was all quite' 
natural and right, 1 made no other remark than 
merely asking him “ if the people in vShoa ever 
made charcoal like that.” 

Having succeeded so well in this, it encouraged 
us to proceed, and I sent to Tinta to say, that on 
the morrow he must supply me with hand-mills and 
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mortars to grind down and pulverize the other in- 
gredients, sidphur and saltpetre, of Avhich a large 
quantity of each had been brought to my house 
from Ankobar during the day. 

Both sulpliur and saltpetre abound in Shoa, tlie 
former being obtained from the volcanic country 
immediately to tlu.^ Avest of the ilawash, near 
Azbottee. From an ('xtiiict crater, nearly half a 
mile from our halting-place at liee Adu, I had 
brought to mo a piece of the ])urest sulphiu’, that 
required no farther process of refinement than the 
natural sublimation by which it had been deposited 
in the fissures of the cone. The Adal Bedouins who 
occupy that neighbourhood bring it to the Negoos 
of Shoa as a kind of tribute, and sometimes a demand 
is made upon them for a certain (juantity, which is de- 
livered in a few days, so plentifully is it found, to the 
Wallasmah Mahomed, Avho forwards it to the Negoos. 

Saltpetre is found in many places, both on the 
table-land of Shoa, and in tlu' valley conntries to 
the south and east. It is principally bronght from 
Bulga, where the grey rubbly earth it forms is 
ploughed over, and the disturbed soil containing 
more than fifty i)cr cent, of the salt is placed in 
immense earthenware jars containing Avater, in 
which, by frequent agitation, the saltpetre becomes 
suspended. The liquor is then decanted, and in 
large saucers aPoAved to evaporate, AAdien the finest 
needle-formed crystals of the salt are formed. 
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Oetcrmmc to be cupped. — Mode of operating. — Medical knowledge 
of tbe Shoans. — Surgery. — Remarkis upon their diseases and. 
their remedies. — The cosso tree. — Mode of using the cosso. — 
Other curative proccsse.s. — Manufacture of gunpowder. — Suc- 
oes.s. — Health improving. 


Avgmt 1th . — Being Sunday, Tinta did not come to 
my house. I also staid within all day, and took 
advantage of Waldevhevos having nothing to do, to 
be cupped in tlie Abyssinian manner, during the 
cold stage of the fever, iind tviiich I expected would 
attack mo in the afternoon. A constant dull pain 
in the left side;, just over the region of the spleen, 
gave me considcriiblc uneasiness, for although 1 
was aware tliat in ague this viscus is alwtiys 
affected, still I could not divest myself of the idea 
that in my case it must be organically diseased. 
I proposed, therefore, that the incisions should be 
made in that situation, but Walderheros would not 
hear of such a thing. Abstracting blood, to be 
beneficial, he asserted, must either be upon the 
crown of the head or at the back of the neck, and 
should he perform the operation anywhere else, and 
after all I should die, that the Negoos would put 
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him to death as my murderer. Seeing that I could 
not induce him, and both his wife and Goodaloo 
being of the same opinion as himself, I allowed 
him to use his own discretion. During the con- 
sultation, however, that was held upon the occasion, 
Hadjji Abdullah came in, and it was decided among 
them I should be cupped upon the top of the head. 
The hair being accordingly shaved off the assigned 
place, in a circle about the size of a crown-piece, 
the hollow upper end of a horn, about four inches 
in length was then ])laced upon the bare skin. To 
the tapered (extremity of this, through which was a 
small bole communicating with the interior, Wal- 
derheros applied his mouth and exhausted the air. 
This being done, he then closed the aperhire with 
a piece of wax, that had been placed ready for that 
purpose around the end of the horn. The usual 
tumefaction of the integument immediately beneath 
was occasioned by being thus relieved of atmos- 
pheric pressure. After a little time remaining in 
this position, a needle Avas inserted into the wax, 
and air being admitted into the horn, it fell off’. 
Walderheros, Avith the heel of a sharp razor, then 
gave three jerking cuts iii the skin, and immediately 
replacing the horn over the part, again AvithdrcAv the 
air, and a slight movement of the tongue closed the 
aperture as before with the Avax. In a feAV minutes, 
the ascending surface of the blood, seen through 
the white semi-transparent honi, indicated that 
sufficient had been extracted, and holding doAvn 
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my head, at the request of Walderheros, the 
primitive instrument was withdrawn, the whole 
operation having been performed by these simple 
means as speedily and as effectually as with the 
most expensive apparatus. 

Excepting their acquaintance with some few 
cathartic remedies, all derived from the vegetable 
kingdom, the Shoans possess but little knowledge 
of medicine. A specific effect upon the bowels 
appears to be absolutely necessary to convince them 
that the remedy employed is medicine ; and it is 
upon this ])rinciple that the artich's contaim'd in 
their linutc'd “ ^lateria Mcdica ” liave been selected. 
The only cxc('])tion to this is a dcannlcimt drink, made 
with honey and the mucilaginous seeds of tlie soof, 
Carthawus iiiictorlKS. which is taken to relieve' tlic 
local symptoms of goomfon ” (common catarrh). 

The science of nu'dicine piincipally consists 
of mysterious ceremonies, to be observed whilst 
collecting the few herbs c'mployed as remedies, and 
in a knowledge' of certain absurd formula of cha- 
racters, wliicli, being inscribed iqion a little bit of 
parchment, is then enclosed in a case of red leather. 
The amulet is worn around the left arm above 
the elbow, or among the women around the neck, 
attached to the front of the martab. Pieces of red 
coral, sea shells, and various other things, are also 
believed to have protective; powers against diseases. 
Copper rings, especially around the ancles or wrists, 
are considered to be very efficacious in the cure of 
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rheumatism. These kind of remedies are supposed 
to be obnoxious to certain demons who afflict tlic 
body during sickness, nanu'd “ saroitsli,” of which 
there are several, but great difference of opinion 
exists as to their c^xact number. 

'J'he Slioans liave also external applications, and 

♦ 

little opei’ations, by wbicb they remedy the con- 
sequences of accidents, but these ai’e mere exigen- 
cies, conceived at the moment by the most sagacious 
of the spectators, and, excepting blood-letting and 
cupping, no art or mysb'ry exists among them 
worthy of Ix'ing dignified Avitb tlic name of surgery. 
A strange operation for the removal of the whole 
tonsil, when enlarged by inflammation, 1 have 
often heard spoken of, but neverr had any oppor- 
tunity of witnessing, although I believe one of the 
Irish soldiers attacluxl to the T'bnbassy, was foolish 
e'iough to submit to the operation, and almost died 
in consecpicnce. 'fhe mode they employ of blood- 
letting and cupping is of very ancient origin, and 
appears to have been received from former Egyp- 
tian connexion ; as, since my ndurn to England, I 
have observed, in some representations preserved 
to us of the arts and manners of the people of that 
ancient country, the same mc'thod of venesection 
was adopted by them, as by modern Abyssinians, 
and also, I may ixmiark, by their loss civilized 
neighbours, the Dankalli. This is performed in 
Shoa with the blade of a small razor, held between 
the fore-finger and thumb. The point of the left 
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thumb of the operator is theu placed upon the 
frontal vein of the forehead, which becoming 
turgid, is laid open by a jerking cut with the 
razor, and the blood flows freely. Cupping with 
the assistance of a cow’s horn, as I have before been 
describing, I have also seen practised in exactly 
tlie same manner, by the negroes of tlie western 
coast of Africa, so that tliis method of abstracting 
blood appears to be very general, and strongly 
attests a previous civilized condition among the 
ancestors of the inhabitants of this continent, as 
such a practice argues a greater advance in intel- 
lectual acquirement for its first introduction into 
use, than we are willing, ignorant as w'e are 
yet of what civilization exists in the unknown 
countries of intertropical Africa, to accord to the 
ignorant natives, with whom we are at present 
acquainted. 

I must not omit to observe, that among other 
external remedies, connter-imtation is a ver} 
favourite practice among tlie Abyssinians. Thus, 
in inflammations of tlie lungs, several small burns 
are made upon the chest, either lyitli a red-hot 
iron rod, or a piece of burning charcoal, and 
this remedial process appears, and, I dare say, 
deservedly, to rank high as being veiy (efficacious 
in the opinion of the inhabitants. In rheumatism, 
also, this kind of treatment, and the disease, is so 
common on the high table land of Shoa, that an 
exhibition of joints, to intimate how the patients 
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have suffered, is sometimes most ludicrous ; our in- 
clination to laugh, such is man’s nature, not at all 
diminishing with increased evidences of the patient 
submitting to the barbarous, but still, I have no 
doubt, excellent remedy. 

Syphilis has been represented to be the curse of 
the land; and certainly, from King to beggar, 
according to their own account, they either have 
it, or are about to have it. Priests and their wives 
are not exempt, nor do e\en children of the ten- 
derest age escajie. The reputation -of this disease 
is as general among the Shoans, as scrofula is in 
England, and it is admitted and spoken of in the 
same manner without any reluctance or shame. 
I'his disease is supposed by the natives to originate 
from several causes ; among others, that of eating 
the flcsli of fowls which have become diseased, by 
living in the neighbourhood of some one more 
tlian usually afflicted, and great care accordingly 
is taken, when purchasing fowls in the market, to 
learn from whence they came. The prevalent 
opinion also is, that it is communicable by the 
simplest contact, and those who are suffering from 
it are, therefore, carefully avoided, except by their 
own relations, and for years after they are quite 
cured, a riductance to eat oi- drink with them, 
except with certain precautions, may be observed 
among those of their acquaintance who are aware 
of their previous condition. From these and many 
other observances against contagion, it may be 
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surprising tfiat the disease should be so general. 
As it struck me as being very remarkable, I 
made a point of examining into the subject, and 
have concluded that by far the greater majority of 
sores, and unlundthy appearances upon the body, 
though referred by the patients tliemselves to this 
disease, arise, in fact, from other causes, and are 
confounded with sy[)hilis, sometimes, probably, 
from the consciousness of having deserved it, but 
more frequently from tlieir ignorance of the fact, 
that tlie ])ocnliarity of their situation, and the 
charact('r of tlu'ir system in consequence, predis- 
poses them to an extensive idceration, should the 
continuity of the skin be separatt'd by tlu' slight('st 
bruise, 'fhe ill effects Avhich arise' from this, the 
unfortunate suffeiers, unable to account for it in 
any other manner, refc'r to a com]»laint, Avhose best 
known symptoms arc of a similar character; and 
without any idea of disgrace attaching to them for 
M^hat has arisen most innocently, they juiu]) to the 
conclusion that they lane be'come contaminated by 
an unfortunate contact nith some affected indi- 
vidual. This is on(' reason, als.o, of the very 
various remedies pojndaidy em])loyed ; for many 
of the cases, as I have observe'd, not having the 
least taint of sjqihilis, when a rapid recoAT'iy takes 
place by the use of any simple cathartic, a reputa- 
tion is immediately gained for it, as being a certain 
cure for the presumed obstinate disease for which 
it has been taken, and which it has so readily sub- 
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clued. Many vegetables in tliis manner arc con- 
sidered to be most efficacious in this disease, 
without the least claim to it, farther, than being 
gentle aperients and gcmerally, in consequence, 
having a beneficial influence upon tbc human 
frame. On many such mistaken cases, the effect 
of blue pill was most wonderful, and it Avas a 
general observation with tlie medical officers of the 
Embassy, the remarkable efficicaicy of this remedy 
upon tlic Abyssinian human system, Avlicm, if its 
cause had been ('xamined into, it would have been 
found that its simple altc'rative effects, producing a 
healthy reaction, Avas all that Avas required to 
establish a lu'uling jn-ocess veuy rapidly in the 
niuncrous cases of common Ailccrs, that Avere pre- 
scribed for under tbe impression that they pro- 
ceeded from one .sole cause : that a universal 
syphilitic taint characterized the Avhole population 
of Shoa. 

The Abyssinians, immoral as (hey appear to be, 
are much more simple than depraved. It is the 
virtuous confidence of pcojde afflicted Avith the 
reputed complaint, conscious of liaA’ing no improj)cr 
cause to attribiite it to, and still, in their ignorance, 
believing it to be syjdiilis, Avhich has gi\eu sup2)ort 
to the general opinion among them of its ('xtreinely 
contagious character, and AAhich has occasioned 
that apparent shamelessness Avith Avhich this dis- 
reputable and distressing disease is spoken of by all 
classes and conditions. 
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The most' generally employed remedy, for com- 
mon purposes, by the inhabitants of Shoa, is the 
flowers and unripe seeds of the Hagenia Ahyssinica, 
called by them “ Cosso.” Bruce gives us a good 
description, and was the first who directed the 
attention of Europeans to this remarkable tree. 
In Shoa it grows frequently to the height of fifty 
feet. About one half of the way up the Tchakkah 
ascent, it flourishes remarkably well. It appears 
to be a short-lived tree. Of its ^vood the Xegoos 
has all his gun-stocks manufactured, as it- ap- 
proaches nearly in colour to that employed for the 
same purposes in the European firearms he pos- 
sesses. The wood, however, is far from being 
strong; but whilst the colour satisfies the eye of 
the monarch, the workmen he employs find it is 
well adapted, by its soft nature, to their tools, and 
its excellence for the purpose's required is therefoi t' 
never questioned, except by th(' unfortunate gun- 
man, who, when the stock of his ])i('ce is fractiurd 
by any accident, must submit to a stoppage in his 
rations or pay, until its value has been reim- 
bursed to the monarch, udio always takes this 
method of ensuring carefulness as regards valuable 
property. 

The cosso tree, as was remarked by Bruce, docs 
not grow below a certain elevation, which is about 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, in 
the 10th degree of latitude north of the equator. 
It is a very beautiful tree in appearance, and, 1 
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think, would grow very well in England. Its 
leaves are largely pennated, and of a lively green 
colour; a great deal brighter than the foliage of 
the chesnut-tree, Avhich, in figure, the cosso some- 
what approaches to, except that it is not quite so 
high. The flowers are of a blood red colour, and 
hang in large bunches, sometimes a foot or a foot 
and a half long, consisting of numerous small 
flowerets attached to one common footstalk. Amidst 
the bright green leaves of the tree, these drooping 
crimson masses have a very picturesque appear- 
ance. Cosso-trec's do not seem to be so carefully 
cultivated at the present day in the country to. 
the west of Tchakkah, as they appear to have 
been when the Sara and Durra Galla tribes 
occupied the country between the Barissa and 
Angolahlah. We find them now generally mark- 
ing the sites of former Galla villages. On riding 
off the road on one occasion to examine a group 
of these trees, a civil herdsman conducted Wal- 
derlieros and mvself into a cave of some extent 
where cattle used formerly to be kept by the 
Galla, whom I then learned, in tliis situation had 
their principal town. 

The fruit of the cosso is gathered for medicinal 
purposes before the seeds arc quite rijm, and whilst 
still a number of the flowerets remain unchanged. 
The bunches an suspciided in the sun to dry, and 
if not required for immediate use deposited in a 
jar. Cosso is taken in considerable quantities to 
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the market, where it is disposed of in exchange for 
grain or cotton, a handful of the latter, or a drink- 
ing-horuful of the former, purchasing sufficient for 
two doses, two large handsful. When taken, this 
medicine is reduced upon the mill to a very fine 
powder, having previously been avoII dried in the 
sun upon a small straw mat, upon wliich from some 
superstitious reason or other, several bits of charcoal 
are idaccd. The largest drinking-horn being thou 
produced, the powdered cosso is mixed uitb nearly 
a pint of water, and, if it can b(^ obtahuHl, a large 
spoonful of honey is also added. A\'lien (n erytbing 
is quite ready, a naked sword is placed flat upon the 
ground, upon which llu^ patient stands. Tlic nurse 
then takes between two bits of sticks, as a, substitute 
for tongs, a small bit of lighted cliarcoal, and carries it 
around the edge of the vessel tliree times, mumbling 
8t prayer, at tlie end of uhieh the charcoal is 
extinguished in the medicine, whicli is immediately 
drank off by the patient, who all this time has bc'eu 
pulling most extraordinaiy faces, ('xpressive of 
his disgust for the draught. fl'hc operation is 
speedy and eftcctual, and to judgu by the ])rostra- 
tion of strength it occasioned in my servants, wlnui 
they employed this medicine, it must be dreadfully 
severe. I can answer for this, that it occasions 
frequent miscarriages, often fatal to the mother, 
and even men ha^'e been knou n, after a large dose, 
to have died the same day from its consequc'nccs. 

I am, therefore, surprised at the noise this remedy 
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has occasioned the last few years in Europe, as if it 
promised to be a valuable addition to our Materia 
Medica. This, I conceive, can never be, for no 
civilized stomach could bear the bulk of the drug 
necessary to produce its effects. Even in Abyssinia 
it is but barely tolerated, and let another remedy, 
equally efficacious for dislodging tape-worm be 
introduced into that country, and the use of cosso 
will bo soon abandoned. In fact, several other 
vegetable 'productions are now employed to escape 
the punishment of a dose of this violent cathartic. 
Among many I could enumerate, but without any 
benefit arising from the list, is the “ kolah,” the 
same berry wliich is used in making the “ barilla”" 
tedge, also the red berries of a climbing plant 
called “ inkoko,” growing in the forest at the foot 
of the hill of Kundi, near iMichael wans. These 
are swallowed whole, like pills, but a very great 
number are required to i>roducc the desired 
results. 

Besides the use of the cold bath, employed in the 
manner I have before related, and which may be of 
considerable benefit in some diseases, T have no 
notes upon any other medical treatment employed 
by the Shoans, excepting that from which I derived 
considerable benefit in my intermittent ; the vapour 
bath, prepared by putting several species of odori- 
ferous herbs, such as wormwood, rue, bergamot, 
and some others in boiling water, and then placing 
the vessel beneath a large tobe, I was wrapt up in, 
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and which, was securely fastened around my neck 
and in front, to prevent the escape of the vapour of 
the medicated decoction. This kind of bath was 
always followed by profuse perspiration, and 
assisted materially to relieve the violence of re- 
action in the hot stage, by accelerating that relax- 
ation of the pores of skins which marks the return 
of something like comfort to the suffering patient. 

Auffust Sth . — Felt a great deal better after the 
cupping, and even proposed, as the Negoos was 
now at his palace at Michael wans, about six miles 
distant from Alin Amba, that either on the morrow 
or the next day after, I should take the gunpowder 
which Ave had begun very early this morning 
to manufacture. I’inta sent me a good pair of 
English scales, several wooden mortars, and tAvo 
handmills, Avith a party of labourers, consisting of 
eighteen or tAventy men and boys. One request he 
made Avas, that as he desired to learn hoAv to make 
gunpoAvder, I Avould not, therefore, commence 
weighing and mixing the ingredients till he could 
come to me. 

My garden noAV exhibited a lively scene, several 
men standing around huge mortar^ two feet and a 
half high, made out of the round trunks of trees, 
and pounding the charcoal, or else the saltpetre 
into fine powder. The pestles consisted of. heavy 
pieces of Avood three feet long, which AA^ere generally 
kept going up and doAvn by tAvo men standing 
opposite each other, and Avho Avere relieved three or 
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four times in the course of an hour. Several others 
were on their knees upon the ground, leaning over 
coarse flat stones, grinding the sulphur beneath 
another heavy one they moved about with the 
hands. Some hours were employed in this occupa- 
tion, for it was long before the several materials 
were reduced to a sufficiently fine powder to com- 
mence mixing them together. It was too much to 
expect such another fortunate accident, by which 
the supply of .charcoal had been obtained, and as I 
knew quite as little of the manufacture of gunpow- 
der, I was very much afraid I should fail in this 
attempt also ; I determined, however, it should not 
be for want of pounding, and to encourage the men, 
sent Wallata Gabriel Avith an ahmulah to purchase 
some ale. 

I'inta came very soon after, and with liim, a 
learned scribe, who had been desired by the Xegoos 
to Avatch the proceedings, and mark the propor- 
tionate amounts of saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur, 
I used. The scales AA cre produced, and then it aaus 
discovered there AA'ere no Aveights, but this difficulty 
I soon got over by employing bullets, and having 
duly apportioned the necessary amount of each 
ingredient, they Avere throAvn together into the 
largest mortar, AAuth Avater sufficient to make a stiff 
paste. ‘A second pounding match noAV commenced, 
for to do the business effectually, I divided the mass 
into three portions, Avhich I placed in separate 
mortars, and set as many couples at Avork again. 

t2 
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The constant fear, that the whole party was now 
in, was most ludicrous. I was scarcely permitted 
to sit a moment — ^here, I was wanted — there, I must 
go and look, and the other mortar would, perhaps, 
be actually deserted ; and all arose from a suspicion 
that an explosion would take place ; water was 
continually being added, and the least approach to 
friableness frightened the workmen, as if a hot 
cinder was about to be thrown into a barrel of 
dry gunpowder. However, I managed to keep 
them to tlieir guns until sunset, when they were 
’ discharged, without any casualty, from the dangerous 
duty; for which, I don’t know, if the Negoos has 
not rewarded some of them for militarj' service. 

After Tinta, scribe, and all were gone, then my 
anxious moments came as to my success. A small 
quantity being taken out of the mortar, was placed 
upon paper near the fire, and soon drying, Waldcr- 
heros had the immortal honour of firing the first 
sample, which flashed off in the most approved 
manner, much to the delight of AVallata Gabriel, 
and Goodaloo, and in fact, of us all, and more 
especially of myself, as I least expected it. 

August 9. — Tinta was at my house, as soon as it 
w'as light, and as I had put the evening before 
a small portion of the damp powder in the frag- 
ment of a jar, and placed it among the warm 
ashes of the hearth, sufficient for two charges, was 
quite dry and ready for proofing when he came. 
I soon loaded my double-barrelled carabine, and 
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having examined the nipples of the locks, covered 
them with caps. The shoulder-bone of an ox was 
our make-shift target, and each taking a shot at 
the distance of about forty yards, both of us were 
successful in perforating it with the balls. 

It was now determined, that Tinta should provide 
me -with a mule, and that next day I should follow 
him to Michael wans, usually pi’onounced Myolones, 
to bring the gunpowder and present it to the N egoos. 
Accordingly, Walderheros returned with Tinta to 
his house, and after some hours brought me back a 
mule ; during which time, I and Goodaloo, dividing 
the powder into small portions, dried them well 
before a low red fire of the spare charcoal. The 
temerity of the latter -was extraordinary, but it was 
quite in keeping with the silent steady manner he 
always performed any service I required. The 
Irrge grains of the powder being afterwards forced 
through a sifting basket of grass, used in fining 
flour, I then secured it in a quart bottle I 
happened to possess ; and which it about two-thirds 
filled. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Start for Mjolones. — Account of the road. — Effect of the Earth- 
quake. — Dangerous passage. — Ford the Gindebal wans. — 
Dubdublice. — Roach Mjolones. — Remarks upon taking posses- 
sion of tlie land. 

A?f/jrust 10///. — It had rained very Ixeavily all night, 
and as the sky was covered with clouds, I did not 
feel inclined to go to Myolones. Walderheros, 
however, had set his mind upon it, and as the ride 
was a very sliort one, and miglit, perhaps, be of 
service in many respects, I at last consented. 
Waldcrheros had the mule ready before I could 
change my mind, and giving soJiie j/recautions to 
Walla ta Gabriel to look after everything well wliilst 
we were away, and to let no one enter the house 
upon any pretence, off we started, Goodaloo running 
before, with the skin containing my bed-clothes upon 
his head, and Walderheros following slowly after 
me, having in special charge the very precious bottle 
of gunpowder. 

We proceeded along the narrow arid winding 
path, that leads down the steep westeni slope of 
the rock of Aliu Amba. Here the toad is deeply 
worn in the hard stone, so as to form a kind of 
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hollow way, upon each bank of which thick bushes 
of a large strong-leaved plant, meeting above the 
head of the traveller, forms an umbrageous tunnel, 
nearly impervious to tlie sun’s rays. At the bottom 
of the descent we crossed a stream, yellow with 
suspended earth, for, like most other rivers of 
Shoa, during the wet season, its running water is 
an active agent of denudation. We now slowly 
ascended the opposite bank of the valley, and 
passing through the little Christian village upon its 
summit, called Aitoss, Ave then again descended to 
the level of anotlier stream, Jilong wliosc miry 
banks, crossing and re-crossing it several times in. 
its tortuous course, we at length reached, where, in 
a narrow cascade, the water falls suddtmly the 
distance of tw'o hiindred feet, Avith the usual 
rushing din of an imp(?tuous torrent. ITorc the 
bald face of a rock, across Avhich not the trace of a 
road could be perceived, prqjcetcd a smooth surface 
of compact stone, from beneath a super stratum 
of a loose schistose formation of several hundred 
feet high, Avhilst beloA\' us appeared an almost per- 
pendicular Avail, Avith just such a sliding inclination 
as suggested an idea of tlu* bridge said to be situated 
by some Orientalists betAveen heaven and earth, for 
there required scarcely tin* impetus of a Avish, to 
have slipped from life to death dining the Avalk 
across. The earthquake that ushered in the rains 
had occasioned this obliteration of the road, for the 
effects of some thousands of tons of the overlying 
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detritus which had been detached, with bare 
skeleton branches of overturned trees protruding 
amongst the ruins, were visible over the devastated 
fields of vetches and horse-beans that occupied the 
bottom of the large valley into which we had 
opened, where the stream we had previously kept 
along, fell over the waterfall into this the bed of 
the principid tributary of the Dinkee river. This 
fallen earth, scattei-ed far and wide, had con- 
verted the green appearance of large tracts of 
cultivated lands, with the crops far advanced, to 
the condition and character of a freshly ploughed 
iidlow. 

I halted when I arrived at the dangerous pass, 
to see if there weie not another passage somewhere 
else, and looked u[) and down, but saw no wa\ 
available but tlie one back again, Avhicli, as I had 
come so far, I did not choose to take, so at once 
put the question of its practicability to my mule by 
ui’ging her forw ard, willing to dcqiend upon instinct 
not leading the animal into a ])osition, where she 
vras not peifcctly satisfied that her prescrv'ation was 
well assured. I'ho termination of the road, A\'here 
its continuity had been SAvept aAvay by the land- 
.shp, Avas o])])osite and in sight ; and Avith this 
encouragement, and perhaps satisfied, that her rider 
Avas a reasonable creature, and Avould not attein])t 
anything impracticable, the mule did not hesitate 
the least, and on my intimation to proceed, began 
carefuUy to place her feet, one after the other, on 
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the sloping rock, and slowly entered upon the 
death-inviting scene. After we liad started, and it 
was impossible to come back, as usual I began to 
think of the value of life, and the little courage 
that man really has, just sufficient to make 
him take the first step into peril, and then, from 
despair, or the recklessne.s.s of a suicide, bear him- 
self up against all contingencies, and comes out 
a brave man if he lives, with the certainty of being 
thought a wri'tched fool if be is killed. "With 
teeth set, and eyes fixed upon the yawning gulph 
on one side, 1 muttered to my mule, as if she had 
been iiiy murderc'ss, “ my blood be upon your 
head,” and to her folly, not my own, attributed my 
present perilous position. Onre I looked upon the 
other side, but theri', overhanging, as if su.spended 
by the air which it projected into, was the high 
black wall of the loose angular fragments of an 
easily fractured schistose rock, wliich seemed as if 
a thousand ton torrent of stones was suspended 
only whilst I passed, to follow in one rush of ruin 
the land-slip which, but a fcAv mornings before, had 
been detached and precipitated into the foaming 
river below, carrying along with it many acres of 
jowarhee and cotton plantations. My carefully 
slow nude seemed to invite the catastrophe, and 
it was long after I had really passed the horrible 
ordeal, before the conscicnce-stirring scene lost its 
repentant effect upon my mind. 

Having got safely over this delicate pa.ss of 
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about one hundred yards long, I turned round to 
look after Walderljeros. I found he had not dared 
to attempt it until ho saw that I had reached the 
end of the road, Avhen lie came cautiously along, 
making no reply to my loud shout of caution that 
he shoxild take care of the bottle. He looked 
perfectly satisfied, however, uhen he saw himself 
landed upon sound ground again, after a little 
spring over tlie two or three last feet of the 
distance, impatient even then of peril impending. 
Away Ave went, talking over tlie rash feat, and 
determined not to come bsick tliat way again if av(' 
could help it. A little reaction, too, consequent 
upon the excitement had taken place, and I no 
longer felt fatigued as I had done before, but 
proceeded in mueli better spirits, Tlie hill, or a 
prolonged height of Ijomee, was noAV crossed, 
covered almost entirely with, fields of the coinmon 
horse-bean, whose grey blossoms perfumed the 
whole neighbourliood. ( jenerally, the fields Avero 
quite green Avith young grain but a fcAV inches 
high, and through thes(j our road lay for lU'arly 
an hour, Avhem, by a gradual descent, Ave found 
ourseh'es upon the edge of a coiu se gravd bank, 
that in tliis situation had been cut into a ])erpen- 
dicular cliff, about thirty feet high, by the adion 
of the confined, impetuous river that rushed around 
its base. The river is here called “ Gindebal 
wans,” the tree-eating stream, and is singularly 
characteristic, like most other Abyssinian ntmes of 
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localities. Here, in the little reaches that 
alternated with rough stone waterfalls, were nume- 
rous trunks of the sigbar, ted, and “ waira” or 
wild olive tree, which had betm brought down 
from the forests that surround its remotest sources. 
Through the dark green mass of foliage could be 
observed, in several places, broadly cut channels, 
produced by the crashing boulders from the edge 
of the table land behind, detached by the late 
earthquake', and it is such an agent, rather than 
the denuding effect of the stream itself, that 
occasions such vast numbers of these trees that 
are annually floated down the “ (iindebal 
Avans.'’ 

1 considered that it w'ould be hopeless to attempt 
fording this stream, for although above it widened 
considerably, and was spread over a rocky cascade, 
still betw'een the huge stones that there appeared 
above its surface, Avide clianuels existed, and 
hoAvever shalloAV the AAater might be, the SAvift- 
ness of the current Avould have turned a man 
over like a leaf. At all cveirts the mule Avould 
not take me over, and so I sat doAvn Avhilst 
Walderheros was looking out for the ford, leaping 
from stone to stone, and instructed by Goodaloo, 
who, on the other side, Avas shouting out directions, 
which Avere very indistinctly heard amidst the 
noise of the toi vent. His appearance alone demon- 
strated the possibility of the passage, but seeing 
him ip a very short time joined by Walderheros, 
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who, for a few moments had disappeared, I got up 
to see what success I might have. Walderheros 
having given the bottle containing the gunpowder 
to Goodaloo, returned to assist me, and I soon 
found that by a very indirect mode of progress, suc- 
cessively leaping in different directions, the opposite 
bank was being gained. The mule came clattering 
after me, jumpings like a cat, her four feet 
occupying sometimes tlui summit of a stone not 
the size of a dinner-plate, and sometimes scratching 
up on to a higli rock, as if she had strong claws 
rather than smootli horny hoofs. T kept a sharp 
look out behind, for though she was making use 
of me as a guide, she came so fast that, occasionally, 
a very summary kind of ejectment precipitated me 
forward, to make room for licr upon tlie stone. 

After reaching the opposite bank we all sat 
down to rest ourselves, previous to commencing 
an ascent before us, that if not so steep, seemed 
to promise to be as long as that of Tchakkah. As 
I looked up 1 could not help expostulating with 
Walderlieros for having j)ersuaded me, ill as I Avas, 
to undertake a journey Avhich I had calculated 
would only occupy me an hour, and liere we had now 
been that time, and by his own confession we werf: 
not half Avay yet. Some consolation was aiforded 
by the sun bi-eaking out, and enlivening me by 
its Avarmth and brightness. I mounted my mule 
again, and Avith a desperate resignation faced the 
rugged steep, Half an hour we were c^pibing 
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this stone ladder before we reached the little town 
upon its summit, called Dubdubhee. In one of 
the best houses the mother of Walderlieros lived, 
so here it Avas resolved to stay and breakfast, 
haAdng, after the usual Abyssinian custom, brought 
the meal AA'ith us. Of course, T alone partook, as 
the observance of the fast required my servants to 
abstain from food until evening 

The mother of Walderlieros lived with a second 
husband, by whom she had had several children. 
Her first husband, the father of Walderlieros, 
occupied a farm a short distance from Myolones, 
and he also had married again, and had another 
numerous family by his second Avife ; so Avhat 
betAveen both parents, my servant Avas very Avell 
off for parental and fraternal relations, a thing, 
too, Avhich he considered to be a great advantage ; 
especially as all parties Avcrc still on the very best 
of terms. 

From Dubdubhee, the road to Myolones Avas along 
a narrow ridge, similar, in many respects, to that in 
front of Ankobar, and it Avas not until the shalloAV 
circular valley of Myolones spread beloAv us in full 
sight, that Ave commenced a short descent into it ; 
having first passed close to the side of the grove of 
the new church of St. Michael, the cone-like thatched 
roof of which Avas terminated by a Avooden cross, on 
the top, and on the tAvo arms of Avhich were fixed 
ostrich eggs ; these eggs, by-the-by, are favourite or- 
. namejjts of Abyssinian churches ; one that I had 
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brought up to Shoa with me from the Adal country 
had been begged from me by Tinta, who presented 
it as a desirable offering, to the priests of the church 
of St. George, on the road from Aliu Amba to 
Ankobar. 

The palace, a number of long thatched residences, 
enclosed by a strong stockade, and surrounded with 
ted and wild olive Ipees, occupied the left side of 
the valley, as we approached from the east. A 
little spur, projecting into the valley, affords a con- 
venient pci’ch, and the side opposite to us was 
dotted with white tobed coiirtiers, and numerous 
individuals passing and repassing, formed a lively 
scene. The heights of Kundi and Mamrat behind, 
enveloped in fogs, and the sun struggling through 
a thick bank of clouds, made everything seem un- 
comfortable, which impression was aided consider- 
ably Avhen I dismounted, and found I had to walk 
some distance up the palace hill on a moist, soddy 
turf, that seemed to hold water like hog-moss. 

My arrival was soon notified to the Negoos 
whilst I was invited into a large new building of tlie 
usual character, constructed outside of the palace 

X 

enclosures, and which was intended for the accom- 
modation of the numerous train of attendants, 
guards, and guests that now followed his Majesty ; 
and which, having greatly increased by the suc- 
cesses of his arms and his reputation for wisdom, 
had rendered it necessary to enlarge considerably 
all the royal residences since he had come to the 
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throne. The palace of Myolones, however, had 
been erected for his own use, numbers of indi- 
viduals having been dispossessed of their holdings 
to make room for this favourite retirement of Sahale 
Selassee; for once or twice during the year the 
ordinary public business is suspended, and hero the 
monarch indulges in a short relaxation for fourteen 
or fifteen days. 

As I was told two or three times of the manner 
ill which the, people ivlio previously held the land ' 
had been driven from Myolones, I made particular 
inquiries to learn if any injustice had marked this 
course, fdi’ I felt naturally so inclined to respect the 
character of Sahale Selassee, that 1 was jealous of 
allowing myself to be deceived by false appearances, 
into the belief that he was the admirable character 
I could not help taking him to be. 

Walderheros’ own father was one of those who 
were thus ejected, but when I asked him what 
return he had received, said promptly that his 
present farm had been given to him in exchange, 
and seemed peifectly satisfied with the conduct of 
the Negoos. Goodaloo also represented that every 
one so removed was more than compensated for 
their loss. I had, therefore, no reason to suppose 
that the fair fame of Sahale Selassi'e had been 
tarnished at all by this transaction, for although 
any opposition to the mshes of the Negoos w ould, I 
have no doubt, have been severely pimished, and 
summary ejectment hRve been enforced, yet I do not 
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see how any frail human being, educated a despotic 
monarch, could help feeling angry should his pre- 
sumed rights be questioned in such a manner by a 
subject. I contend, therefore, that no injustice was 
committed in the apparently arbitrary taking pos- 
session of the valley of the Michael wans, when the 
jirevious possessors of the land wore remunerated, 
as that is all our own Parliament demands on the 
occasion of carrying out any public works. 

When William Rufus formed the New Forest in 
Hampshire, his situation and circumstances Avere as 
nearly parallel as possible with those of the present 
King of Shoa, yet we are told that he did not observe 
towards the ejected inhabitants, that justice which 
characterized the proceedings of the Abyssinian 
monarch. 
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Examination, of the gunpowder. — Tinta in disgrace. — The remedy. 

. — The scribes, or duptcraoitsh.- — Theii* mode of writing. — 
Audience with the Negoos. — Memolagee. — College of priests. — 
My new residence. — Night of storm. — Uncomfortable situation. 
— Weather clears up. 


I DECLINED taking a scat in the waiting-room out- 
side the palace-courts, as I thought that by being 
repoidcd waiting at the gate, I might be called 
sooner to an audience with the Negoos. It was 
not long before I'inta, Avho had already arrived at 
die palace, came to inform me that after some little 
business w as concluded with the superior of the 
Church in Shoa, the Negoos w ould see me. A crow'd 
of idle courtiers had now suriDundcd me, amusing 
themselves with tin* gun])owder, tasting it, smelling 
it, and giving their opinion, and questioning 
Walderheros how it was made. A judicious 
silence, however, obtained for my servant the credit 
of knowing fiiUy how it was prepared ; he was w ise 
enough to keep his ignorance to himself, and then, 
as he remarked afterwards, nobody knew anything 
about it. 'I'inta had also got something to ask me, 
but as it was very private, and there was no other 
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place to retreat to, he spoke to the outer gate- 
keeper, who admitted us both into the intervening 
space between the only two stockades which sur- 
round the palace of Myolones. Walderhcros and 
the King’s scribe, who had been sent to take notes 
of the process and relative weights of the dif- 
ferent articles used in manufacturing gunpowder, 
also accompanied us, and T then found that my 
system of weights and measures, by leaden bullets 
and table-spoonsful had quite bothered them ; and a 
most extraordinary rej)ort of the business had been 
drawn uj), which the Negoos soon detected to 
be erroneous, and had expressed himself very 
dissatisfied with them. They therefore now 
applied to mo to assist them in their dilemma, and 
we accordingly sat down upon some laige stones, 
and occupied ourselves for some time in getting 
a proper statement written down to restore the 
Negoos to good humour, and my two fiiends again 
into favour. 

A scribe, or “ duptera,” as he is called in Shoa, 
appears to bo an inferior order of priest, at least it 
is their first degree, and whichs is acquired by 
merely being able to read and write ; nor is it 
requisite to pay a visit to Gondar, the seat of the 
Abune, or Bishop of all Abyssinia, as is the case 
when priests are to be ordained. The usual occu- 
pation of the scribes is principally to transcribe 
manuscripts for the Negoos, who has a most extra- 
ordinary desire to be possessed of copies of all the 
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works in the Geez language, and to procure which, 
or, if possible, the originals themselves, he t'xpends 
annually a considerable sum. These manuscript 
books arc all written upon parchment, and bound, 
most frequently, into a volume about the size of a 
folio. The backs arc made of two thin boards, 
covered with red leather, which is ornamented very 
tastefully by borders and designs impressed by iron 
stamps ; and for the means tliey liave at their dis- 
posal, the jVbyssinians produce in tliis manner very 
creditable specimens of book-binding. For farther 
protection, it is usual to have a small hiatheru case, 
which receives the book, and a flap strapped down 
then secures it from all accidents. 

When engaged writing, the duptera sits upon 
the ground, takes from out of his girdle an 
ink-horn, the tapering extremity of Avhich being 
reduced to a kind of spike, he sticks into the earth 
by his side. The ink is a composition of powdered 
charcoal and gum arabic or myrrh, Avith a little Avater, 
and a very permanent ink is thus produced. I may 
observe, that excepting in the manufacture of ink, 
the Abyssinians of Slioa haA'e no other use for the 
gum myrrh, and I have frecpiently been asked, 
“ What else could it be used for ? ” As for using 
this gum as medicine themselves, or gmng it for 
that purpose to their cattle or horses, they have no 
idea of any sp.ch thing; neither liaAc the Dan- 
kalli, from Avhose country it is brought into Shoa. 

Having placed his ink-liom in the earth, the 
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scribe then produces a small leathern case, in 
which he generally carries a supply of parchment, 
a few reed pens, and a large pair of scissors, to clip 
off the ridiculously small pieces of parchment upon 
which the Shoaiis write their ordinary letters, which 
have not, sometimes, a surface of more than one 
inch. A pen being formed, it is carefully examined 
by thumb-nail and eye, and is then either nibbled, 
to make it soft, or if it be too soft already, it is made 
finer by means of a large dinner-knife, which is 
generally carrietl in a small slip, in the scabbard 
of the crooked sword that curls its point nearly 
up to the shoidder of the right side, on which it is 
always worn. Everything being arranged, the 
parchment is held fast upon the knee by one hand, 
whilst the long and careful inscription is being made. 
The ])rocess of writing the short('st note is a very 
tedious one, for every letter is a capital, and 
although the Gecz character, as a syllabic alphabet, 
is the most correct of any with which I am 
acquainted, and best suited for conveying exact 
sounds, still the required attention to the proper 
situation of the small vowel points, occasions 
considerable delay. 

Having given Tinta the required information, 
which was all carefully written down by the duptera, 
they left W aldcrheros and myself for a few moments, 
whilst they went in to the IVegoos, with the improved 
report. In a very few minutes I'inta returned, and 
beckoning for me to come, as he appeared at the 
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wicket in the second enclosure, I got up, and 
followed by Walderhci’os, entered the inner court, 
where I found tin; Negoos reposing upon a cou(di 
placed on one side of the porch, that leads into 
the principal apartment of the palace. All the 
buildings AV('ro of the same description as those of 
the other Iloyal residences, consisting of a wall of 
splintered ted, six or seven feet high, plastered 
inside with common red clay, and thatched. Out- 
side from the proj('cting caves ^vcre Ining in great 
numbers, the disgusting tropliics of Abyssinian 
warfare stuffed Avith diy grass. 

My mcmolagee, on the occasion of this visit was, 
the gunpoAvder, Avhich, although Tinta had carried 
it in previously, Avith the Avritten account of the 
mode of preparing it, had been returned to 
Walderheros, so that I might deliver it in person. 
The usual Arab Avord “ kaphontcr” did duty for 
“ IIoav do you do 1 ” and, disfigui’(;d as the counte- 
nance of the monarch is by one sightless orb, Avhich 
is more striking from its mottle pearly hue, 
contrasting Avith the dark broAvn colour of his face, 
still, I consider, the expression of the monarch’s 
features to be ]deasing and good-natured. lie 
received the bottle containing the gunpowder, and 
uncorking it, poured out a little into the palm of 
his hand, and examined it attentively, and evi- 
dently with the eye of a man of business. Sahale 
Selassee, in fact, is particularly interested in the 
production of a good article of the kind, as, could 
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he command a good supply of gunpowder, he 
would, I am convinced, greatly extend his conquests. 
After sonic examination, he pronounced it to be 
genuine ; and I then found that he questioned, or 
at least, suspected, that it might be adulterated. 
A previous traveller had attempted to practise upon 
tlie Negoos, by representing as having been made 
in Shoa, some gunpowder he had brought with 
him from Europe, and who had been detected by 
the knowledge of a little fact, which it had been 
presumed, that the clever monarch was not aware 
of. 'fhe saltpetre obtained in Shoa, although very 
plentiful, abounds with another salt, that not 
decomposing by explosion leaves a residium of 
white globules which, besides fouling the barrels of 
the guns, deteriorates, considerably, thd exploding 
effects of the powder ; so much so, that an ordinary 
charge for a common muski't, is tivo or three large 
handsful, and it is nothing unusual to see the 
ram-rod, after loading, projecting twelve, or even 
eighteen inches beyond the muzzle. The presence 
of this salt occasions the powder to be of a very 
light grey colour, not unlike wood-ashes. From 
not possessing any chemical tests, I was unable to 
decide its mineral character, but I supposed it to 
be the nitrate of soda. 

Besides the gunpowder, I had taken with me, 
not as a memolagee, but as a present for the 
Queen, a beautifully worked black lace veil, 
which had been made for a very different per- 
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sonage, and for a more suitable character, a 
bright-eyed daughter of Spain. Not, however, 
having been thrown upon the southern coast of 
that country during the past three years, and con- 
sidering it was not very likely that I should be for 
the next two or thi-ee more, I determined to return 
the politeness of the Quctm of Slioa, by presenting 
it to her, as she had sent me jiresents of wheatcn 
bread, Avith inquiries after my health, several times 
during the last month. Of course, 1 had no 
chance of giving it into her own hands as, like all 
the other of the Royal Avivos and concubines, she 
is carefully secluded from the ga/c of ordinary 
mortals. Her name, Bashalmk, conveys a com- 
pliment of no little meaning, being literally, “ By 
thee I have increased,” which alludes to the tAvo 
sons with which she has blessed Sahalc Selassee; 
the elder, named Tlylo IVfalakoot, and the younger, 
Safie Selassee, or the “SAVord of the Trinity,” as his 
father’s name signifies the “ Given of the Trinity.” 
The latter is the fiiA Ourite son, and as tlio croAvn is 
not hereditary, but the King nominates his successor ; 
as David, Ave are told, in like manner, chose his son 
Solomon, above all his elder brethren ; so, to all 
appearances, Safie Selassee, on the demise of his 
father, will succeed to the throne in prejudice to his 
brother. Besides these children, the Negoos has one 
or two daughters by his favourite AAnfe, Bashabish. 

When I presented the veil, it created quite a 
commotion, for its novel texture and tlic era- 
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broidered pattern surprised and gratified the Negoos 
exceedingly. He threw it over his face to look 
through it, tried the strength of the thread, and 
seemed much amused at the idea of its being 
merely a gxiftah" (woman’s head dress), for he 
had taken it to be^ intended for some dignitary of 
the Church, to be worn over the shoulders. How- 
ever, the usual “ Egzeer ista,” and what I required 
from him, being asked, after I had stated that I had 
only to return my thanks for the house he had 
given to me, and had no request to make, the usual 
abrupt recommendation of me to the care of Heaven, 
and “ you may go,” terminated the interview. 

I was not taken ba(;k to the shed outside tlni 
palace courts, but into a much more comfortable 
apartment between the two stockades, where T 
found several priests sitting upon the ground on 
low chairs, employed perusing a book themselves, 
or attending to some boys, who, in the usual school 
tone, were practising a reading lesson, that I Avas 
told soon after I Avent in Avas a chapter of St. Luke. 
A feAv pupils AA'ere also receiving their first in- 
structions in AAU’iting. It appeared that this was a 
religious institution connected Avith the palace, 
being the residence of these priests, Avho about 
midnight begin chanting their orisons, and keep 
the howling concert up until daylight. Hoav it is 
possible for the Negoos, or any one residing Avitliin 
ear-shot of them, to sleep, I do not know, but I do 
not exaggerate Avhen I say, that to my ears their holy 
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exercises sounded a deal more inhuman, than the 
noise made hy a pack of famished wolves. The 
priests, however, ajipcared a good-natured set, and 
soon spread an oxskin upon the loose dry grass, that 
appeared to he collected in large quantities for the 
purpose of forming soft beds for the holy fathers, 
all of whom, with their pupils, occupied this 
thatched apai’tmeut. I considered that it formed a 
good counterpart of the character of the college of 
Oxford in the days of King Alfred, and looked with 
interest u[)on its inmates, when I reflected, that 
])rohably their habits and feelings assimilated with 
those of the earliest teachers of our cc'lebrated 
University. 

A blight fire of wood crackled upon the low 
hearth, and I threw myself upon my littered couch 
by its side. No inducement existed to tempt me 
iato the open air, for the sky had now become 
covered with low grey clouds, whilst a heavy mist 
hid the high romantic cliffs of Kundi, that close 
around the head of the valley of Alyolones. .Some- 
times a puff’ of wind roUed along before it, a huge 
cloud of the condensed moisture, that for a ffnv 
minutes enveloped the precincts of the palace in a 
dense fog. A thought of rain, however, did not 
trouble me, for I was in most comfortable quarters, 
on very good terms with the learned monks, and as 
Walderheros had been sent for to the palace, and 
returned with two bottles of the barilla tedge, I 
enjoyed myself exceedingly. 
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‘‘ A change came o’er the spirit of the dream,” 
for towards evening I began to feel exceedingly 
hungry, and urged Walderheros to prepare me 
something to eat, as not only had bread, honey, 
butter, onions, and, in fact, everything required to 
make a sumptuous Repast, been sent from th(> palace, 
but a sheep also. I soon learnt that the reluctance 
on this occasion shewn by my servant to do as I 
desired him was, that the present time being a strict 
fast, the monks would not allow their place to be 
desecrated by anything like food being cooked in it. 
Not relishing the poor fare which, it seems, they 
are restricted to during this fast of fourteen days, 1 
sent Walderheros to the palace recpiesting an in- 
dulgence ; and in about half an hour he came back, 
bringing with him Goodaloo, who had remained 
outside all this time Avith the (Towd of retainers 
and servants, who are not alloAved the privilege of 
the entree of the palace. Idiey soon collected my 
bed-clothes and presents, having intimated to me 
that a fresh place had been appointed, Avliere I could 
have the sheep killed and cook Avhatever I liked. 

The monks Avere anxious that^ I should under- 
stand that it was ])ublic principle alone that 
occasioned their apparent inhospitality, and I 
readily excused it ; for they could not have con- 
sistently enforced a strict observance of the fast 
among the household of the Negoos, and yet have 
alloAA^ed animals to have been slaughtered in their 
presence, and flesh meat cooked under their roof. 
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Tinta, as usual, appeared with his servants to 
superintend my removal, and after passing out 
of the outer gate and through the little belt of ted 
and wild olive trees that encircle the palace, wo 
proceeded a short distance down the valley, where 
Avere three or four tents pitche^ and I then saw 
one of these was intended for me. My illness, 
lioAveA'cr, had made me rather particular, and 
instantly T saw that I was about to be quartered in 
such a residence as that, I objected, pointing very 
feelingly to the sloppy spongy turf, and the dirty- 
looking clouds that floated lazily above our heads. 
At the request of Tinta, howevtn', 1 went to look at 
the accommodations, and Avas certainly better satis- 
fied, w'hen I found that one larger tent outside 
enclosed a A-ery snug noAV one, leaving a large 
space betAveen the tAvo stirfaces. Besides, a high 
and A^ery commodious alga, or bedstead, had been 
brought, so that, excepting from the Aaponr rising 
from the moist earth, I coxdd be in no danger of 
being exposed to any damp, and feeling pleased at 
the arrangements that had been made for my 
comfort, I raised no more objections, but took my 
place upon the bed, and after a bright fire had 
been lighted upon a temporary hearth of large 
stones, Tinta and his train departed, leaving me to 
enjoy myself, until Walderheros should have pre- 
pared supper, by reading a pocket volume of 
“ Childe Harold ” I had brought Avith me. 

It Avas not long after the sun had set behind a 
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high bank of clouds tlian a drizzling rain came on, 
and although I did not like this symptom of a wet 
night, T was satisfied by Goodaloo going and 
procuring a hoc, with which he soon pecked up, 
around the outside tent, a large gutter to carry off, 
and tlms prevent the water that might fall, spreading 
over the floor inside. Aft('r seeing this done, and 
partaking of supper, I soon fell last aslc('p, as com- 
fortably as if I liad remained in the warm close- 
thatched residence of my learned frienrls. 

Before midnight, however, the storm that had 
been brewing the two or three days previously 
around the cliffs of Aramha, Kundi, and Mamrat, 
progressed gradually hut rapidly to its fullest 
development. The Scotch mist of the evening 
increas('d to a sliarp rain, which soon after came 
down as if the windoAvs of In'aAeii had opcn('d, 
and another deluge was ap])roaching ; in a very 
short time, not only Avere hotli tents soaking, hut 
before I aAvoke CA'cn, every arti(;le of clothing I 
had on Avas completely Avet through. I'he fire, 
fortunately, had been kept in, and a large l)un(lle 
of AA'ood having been placed betAveen the tAvo tents, 
Avc Avere in no fear of being h'ft^ Avithout that 
comfoit. 'I'he first thing, Avlien I aAvoke to the 
misery, of my situation, Avas to send Walderheros 
to the house situated outside of the palace stockade, 
but lie could get no attention paid to his repre- 
sentations, they Avere all as bad off, they said, 
as myself, the ncAv roof of their apartment letting 
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in water at every part. He was equally unsuc- 
cessful at the palace, for no one could be made 
to hear the loud summons at the outer gate, the 
cold and rain having driven in the Avardens to 
some retreat, and probably amidst the noise of the 
tempest man’s voice was lost ; so Walderheros, 
after sonifi time, returned to the tent unsuccessful, 
and nearly half drowned. 

'I'lic night would have just suited Byron, pro- 
vided be had been wrapt up in some good 
macintoshes, for now inci’eased the fierce contention 
of the elements of fire and water. Thunder in the 
distance boomed heavily, and, quick as the bloAV of 
AATath, its dinning mt tat sc'omed to break the 
electric cloud directly over bead ; Avbilst bright 
leaping flashes of the most vivid lightning pierced 
the darkness of tempest and of night Avitli a 
moment’s triumph. Like a bright sjiear-head 
glaring for an instant upon a broad buckler of 
dingy hide, night’s darkness, more darkly ojijiosed 
the recoiling shaft of light, and the muttering echo 
of the retiring peal, seemed to curse the innoxious 
effect of its spent force upon earth and her 
inhabitants. 

I sat upon my heels shivering in the middle 
of my rude bedstead, Avbere the concavity that 
formed by iny aa eight being in the centre of my 
hide mattress, made a good pickling tub, and I 
was very soon ankle deep in a pool of Avatcr, 
whilst to increase the pleasantness of our situation, 
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the rain succeeded, against every endeavour to 
prevent it, in putting out the fire. 

It Avas a sad night, and most uncomfortable were 
my forebodings, wliilst Goodaloo, silent and stirless, 
never moved from the position he had taken after 
the last vain attempts to keep up a blaze. Walder- 
heros seemed to talk faster the faster it rained, 
now anathematizing the lazy occupants of* the 
outhouse, then trying to convince me of liis 
superhuman efforts to arouse the gate-keepers of 
the palace, and sometimes consoling me with the 
truism that morning must come, and all would be 
well again. So far he was right, for after suffering 
nearly a martyrdom during the tedious 2)rogr(^ss of 
the early morning hours, no sooner did the light of 
day begin to ajjpear than the persecuting element 
stayed its violence, and the recreant rain retired 
in misty fogs to its fastnesses among the heights in 
the rear of Myoloncs 

By sunrise the sky was nearly clear of clouds, 
birds were singing, and the noise of laughing men 
told of a reaction in nature, in Avhich T could have 
gladly participated, but that I was well nigh ex- 
hausted, and could scarcely Avalk to the college of 
the monks, several of whom now came to beg that 
I would return to the shelter of their residence ; 
where they said I might eat as much bread and 
“ dillock” as I liked, without any further observa- 
tion from them. 
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Abyssinian dress. — Visit to the Negoos. — Inspection -of fire-arms. 
— Congratulated on my reee]>tion.‘ — Ketiirn to Alin Amba. — A 
troublesome companion. — T^leasant beverage. — Market day. — 
Numerous visitors. — Home maimfaetiu’c of clotli. 

August Vith, — Every endeavour was now made by 
the Avorthy priests to obviate any ill effects from 
the exposure during the night ; fresh billets Avere 
piled upon the hearth, and dry clothes being sent 
for from the ]Aalace, Avith Walderheros’ assistance I 
Avas soon dressed as a southern Abyssinian. I did 
not look to advantage, certainly, in my new suit, 
for the sennajil, a pair of very loose petticoat 
drawers, fastened by a thick, but soft, cotton rope 
around my AA^aist, left my Avhite thin legs bare for 
more tliau a hand’s-breadth above the knee. In 
lieu of my shirt the long mehamt, or girdle, a 
narroAV band of cloth one cubit Avide, and some- 
times tAventy or even thirty cubits long, Avas Avrapt 
around my loins, being spread open over my chest, 
and behind almost as high as my shoulders. It is 
not usual for the Abyssiuians to Avear this in the 
house, but as I thought that I Avas not ({uitc 
bound by their habits, considering my present 
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weak state, I had put it on as a substitute for a 
shirt. Over all was thrown a most comfortable 
thick cloth of the softest cotton, more like a light 
blanket than anything else. This part of the 
dress, which is called legumhigalla, is about four 
times the size of a Scotch plaid, and worn very 
much in the same manner, but is an ordinary, not 
extraordinary, article of clothing, and is hardly 
ever off the shoulders of an Abyssinian, except 
when octaipied in some lal)orioTis duty. 

Being thus attiix'd in the costume of the country, 
and having drank a bottle of the very strongc'st 
barilla tedge, I felt quite recovered, aud in reply 
to a message from the Negoos, inquiring if I were 
well enough to wait upon him that morning ; 
proposed going at once to the ])alace, as I Avas 
anxious, whilst undei- the influence of the reaction, 
to get over a considerable portion of the fatiguing 
road home. 

It Avas ten o’clock, hoAvever, hefore a second 
messenger from the Negoos desired me to go 
immediately to see him, as he Avanted me to giv(^ 
an opinion upon the respective merits of a number 
of rifles and other guns. Accordingly, on arriA al at 
the palace, I Avas ushered into an inner apartment 
beyond the large central room, and Avhich cor- 
responded AAdth the porch on the front side, Avhere 
1 had seen his majesty the day before. This 
opened, however, into a private court, at the farther 
end of Avhich, Avas the house assigned to the female 
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part of the royal household, as a residence. In the 
back porch, if I may so term it, therefore, I found 
the Negoos reclining upon a couch covered with a 
white cloth, and the usual yellow satin cushions at 
each cud. lie was in his customary dress, a large; 
legumbigalla, like the one 1 had on, only ornamented 
Avith numerous bars of the red and blue slmmlah, 
Avhich adels considerably to the value; of the; eloth. 
lie had also on his fe'ct a pair e)f renl Turkish 
slippers anel Avliite' socks, the emly llnropcan articles 
of elress he had adopte'el, anel the^se he only wore in tlie 
palae;e ; for wheneve-r I have seen him in the' ficlels 
arounel his palaces, he was always barefemte'd like 
his courtie'is. I have often regretted that T, at 
that time, elid ne)t know how to knit, nothing 
would have' pleaseel the monarch so mueli as to 
have learneel the process, anel see'ii growing be- 
neath his fingers a well-formcel stocking. In a 
colei country, situated like* Abyssinia, knitting 
woulel be a most uscfid art to introduce* among the* 
natives, anel I hope, thcve*fore, if any traveller 
intending to Aisit tliat country re?<ads this book, lie 
AAull make himsc’lf ae (piainte*el Avith that mysterious 
accomplishment, AAhieh 1 can assure him is much 
e'asier than he; may suppose. 

Upon the grounel before his INIajesty lay some 
tAveuty or thirty foAvling pie'ces and rifles, anel 
several pages anel attcnelants Avere bringing in 
others from the private armoury, Avherc he; k(*e*])s 
the more valuable of his fire-arms. An ox skin 
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806 INSPECTING FIREARMS. 

was brought and laid down for me to sit upon, and 
his Majesty then began to examine me in my know- 
ledge of his language, but he soon got tired of con- 
versing with mo in my halting Amharic, and 
directing my attention to the guns, inquired of me 
to tell him which was the best among them ; I 
knew very well that he was a much better judge 
than myself, and told him so, but unfortunately truth 
will never be believed in a court, and he supposed 
I was complimenting him, and insisted \ipon my 
pointing out the strong(‘st, that ho might take it 
with him on the next semitchar” or expedition 
against the refractory Galla tribes, which would 
be during the next month. 

On looking over the very decent collection which 
he had made during his reign by the contributions 
of various travelh'rs, who tiad ’\isited his kingdom, 
I observed a rifle, mauufactun'd by Theophilus 
Richards, of Rirmingliam, and ])ointcd it out to the 
Jvegoos as having been made in tlie town I came 
from, and as being one of the best. lie took it out 
of my hands as he said, “ Agger sou?” (townsman?) 
and cocking and uncocking it, as if there had been 
music in the sound, remarked that it w'as his greatest 
favourite, and, us if, because I had come from the 
same neighbourhood, I must be a gimmaker, 
added, “ You know all aboi't guns, and when you 
are quite u ell, you must teach my servants how to 
make- them.” 

After nearly an hour's conversation upon the 
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same subject, he bid me “ Good bye,” in the usual 
abrupt manner, and I retired with AValderhcros 
to the house of the monks, followed by Tinta, who 
had been present the whole of the interview, and 
who now congratulated me upon the position I 
stood in with regard to the Negoos. I certainly 
did not attach that importance to his friendship as 
he seemed to do, although I felt gratified at the 
attention my endeavours to serve him and his 
subjects appeared to command. 

By the time w(^ returned to the college, my wet 
clothes were all dried, and I soon di^ ested myself 
of the Abyssinian costume and resumed my usual 
appearance. 

There being, however, every i^rospect of the rain 
recommencing, w(! were all anxious to return to 
warm weather and Aliu Amba as soon as possible, 
and T only remained sitting with the priests until 
my mule Avas brought up. A large goat that had 
been royally fed Avith barley and salt for tbe 
king’s OAA'u table, atforded a tiresome occupation to 
‘\Taldcrheros and Goodaloo, as in turns tliey took 
the long roj)e attached to his horns, and endea- 
voured, much against his inclination, to drag him 
along Avith us. He Avas as large as a roebuck, 
and as contumacious and stiff-necked as Avell-fed 
beasts of all descrii)tions are apt to be. Noaa"^ 
hanging behind, nothing but being positively 
carried up the steep miry hill could induce him 
to ascend to the top, but Avhen arriA^ed there, he 
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afforded every assistance to my servants on the 
descent ; beginning the war by rearing up on his 
hind legs, and with nose pressed down upon 
his chest, darted like a flying battering ram, upon 
his persecutors, who generally went to the bottom 
of the hill by one application of the sort. In this 
manner he compelled us to come to terms, and 
wlien we airivcd at llubdubhce, Walderheros left 
him in charge with his mother, who was to take 
every care of him for the few remaining days of the 
fast ; at the conclusion of which, he was dcstiiu'd 
to form a prominent actor in tlu^ festivity, which 
it is usual among the Shoans to indulge in, the day 
after any term of abstinence has expired. 

After remaining nearly all day .it Dubdubliee, 
Avhere my ague paroxysm came on, and obliged me 
to stay, we again started, and arrived at Alin Amba 
a few liours before sunset, where I was right glad 
to lay mysc'lf comfortably down upon my own bed, 
and under my own roof. A bright lire soon blazed 
upon tlie hearth, and my first essay in tlic art of 
brcAving was tested, a large gambo of tallah being 
brought out of tlu; store recess, a small concavity 
being first made in the earthen fldor, to receive its 
round bottom . The potent bcvc'rage was soon being 
decanted into large drinkiug-honis, and the valuer 
of misfortunes to heighten the enjoyment of suc- 
ceeding pleasures, was demonstrated by the zest 
that the comforts of the night derived, from the 
recollection of the miseries of the last we had 
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s^ent at Myolones. My teakettle, half filled with 
the ale, was soon heating over the fire, whilst eggs, 
and honey, and butter, in another vessel, Avere being 
mixed together for the manufactory of a certain 
beverage that Wallata Gabriel protested was to bfi 
a cure for my fever, whilst Wahbn-heros, to expel 
the “ saroitsh” that I understood had already taken 
possession of his hips and shoulders, drew from its 
hiding place his clmnsy pipe. Tn tlie folds of liis 
mekanct he soon found soine tobacco, and breaking 
tlie hard cake in which it is dried into smaller 
pieces, charged the slightly excavated stone bowl, 
upon the top of Avhich a glowing piece of charcoal 
was placed, and consolation and comfort in vast 
clouds soon spread through the close apartment. 

'Fhc “ moack,” or egged ale, Wallata Gabriel 
now prepared for me, Avas a drink fit for the enter- 
tinnment of the gods Avhen, in the good old times, 
they made iVbyssinia an annual visit, and from Avhom 
the knowledge of it must havc> been first derived. 
It consisted of tAAo or three drinking-hornsful of 
strong tallah, as many eggs, and tAvo large spoonsful 
of honey for each horn of beer. A little butter 
Avas added, Avheu the mixture Avas boiling OAer the 
lire ; that Avhich, hoAvcA cr, gaA'e to it its pleasantest 
flavour Avas a small portion of a Avarm spice called 
korarcema, a large kind of coriander, one inch 
and a-half long, Avhich is brought from Gurague, 
and the sjAice country to the south. They are 
brought into Shoa by priests travelling to (jondah. 
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the only individuals that can traverse in safety the 
different Galla tribes to the south of the Hawash, 
between their country and Shoa. Forty of these 
korareema, threaded upon a strong hempen string, 
may be purchased in Aliu Amba for an ahmulah, 
and in aromatic flavour are equal, I think, to the 
best nutmeg or cloves. 

Drunk warm this “ moack” was an excellent 
cordial, and I very soon got into the habit of con- 
cluding very ]fleasantly by its assistance many very 
uncomfortable, days, either from circumstances or 
ill-healtli. 

August I2th. — Market-day again in Aliu Amba, 
and as usual .there w^as a deal of bustle in the 
town, and many visitors calling ; however, the first 
duty to attend to after getting up Avas the important 
business of breakfast. This invariably consisted of 
a large teff crumpet avImcIi Avas fresh toasted in 
the frying-pan, and AveU overlaid Avith butter and 
honey. Coffee, Iuia ing been scorched and pounded 
by M'alderheros, whilst his Avife attended to tlu^ 
bread, Avas boiled in an eartheuAvare jar, and black 
and strong, was then poured into a cup Avhich 
had at one time formed part of the canteen of Lieut. 
Barker. He had bestoAved it upon an Islam friend 
of his, Avho resided in a neighbouring toAvn, and 
Avho offered it to me in exchange for a small ounce 
phial, and a jAomatum pot, which I had previously 
been obliged to drink out of for Avant of anything 
else. The flavour of the unsugared coffee, was 
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rendered doubly agreeable by the honey, the 
cloying sweetness of which, subduing, and being 
subdued, by the bitterness of the berry, left the 
pleasant and peculiar, aroma of the latter alone 
sensible to the palate. 

Scarcely had I partaken of breakfast this 
morning, before patients and visitors from distant 
villages, coming to the market, and taking this 
opportunity of calling upon me, thronged around 
my house, and m(*molagecs of eggs, butter, and 
foAvls, would, if I had accepted them all, have most 
inconveniently occupied the floor of my house. 
Among others, the father of Wallata Gabriel came 
for some medicine he rcqnircjd, having long been 
labouring under a rheumatic aflection of the hip. 
As an offering on the occasion, he brought the 
entire tapering trunk of a ted tree, more than 
Hfteen feet long, which I had desired Widderheros 
to get me, for the jjurpose of manufacturing into 
an English chair, and also a pair of window frames, 
over which I intcnuled to stretch a glajic of oiled 
parchment, and place in tin* outer wall of one of 
the recesses, to convert it into a study. .Vnother 
daughter of his, named AA'allata Selassee, a.ssisted 
the old man in carrying the tree, and she brought 
me besides, a number of eggs tied up in the girdle 
around her waist. 

These had not sat long, and before the old man 
had finished his doleful story, when anotlier 
married daughter of his, her husband, alder- 
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Yoannes, and an infant, shmg in the lady’s tobc upon 
her shoulders, also arrived. They lived in the to^yn 
of Lomoe, a neighbouring height, visible from my 
garden, and about half-way between Aliu Amba, 
and jVfyolones, arid coming to market with some 
grain, they came to my house, to stay for the day, 
with Wallata Gabriel. In accordance with Abys- 
sinian custom, th(!y liad brought tJieir provisions 
\vith them, a large roll of teff bread being takcni 
out of the mekanet of AV^alder-Yoamies, and placed 
in charge of my housekeeper until after tuzziart, 
three o’clock, t.m., when, by the rt'gulations of 
the canon law, they might make tlurir tirst meal for 
the day. A pretty noisy party I had now collected 
about me, for the)' talked at the top of their voices, 
and had a great deal to say about one thing or 
another, and as they were invited to stay the whoh' 
day, and also to make my house tln'ir resting-place, 
on all other occasions of coming to .Vliu Amba, 
they soon felt themselves quitt' at home. 

The confused buzzing sound of the distant 
market, was audible at my house, and the; cries 
of the ditferent vendors hawking their wares, 
resounded along the naiTow winding lanes. Tut 
allisfie ahmuJali, cotton in exchange for a salt- 
piece. Burr allishe ahmulah, silv(*r in exchange for 
the same. Gaiaho allishe tut. All being different 
cries, Avhich, with many others, might be heal’d in 
all directions. 

My female visitors remaining after their lords 
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and masters liad gone to the market, with the usual 
ii^tlustry characteristic of the women of Shoa, 
they sat down upon the floor, and chatting away, 
commenced spinning cotton ; for 1 had made up my 
mind to have a cloth woven at home, from the 
first operation of cleaning the cotton, to the weaving 
of tile last bit of shumlah, in the ornamented 
extremity of the tobc. AValderheros had entered 
into the spirit of my wish, and had •already 
exchang('tl .some grain, w'liicb w-e did not recpiire, 
for a (piantity of raw’ cotton, as it is taken from 
the po/ls of tlu^ plant; in whic:h state it is full 
of seeds, and other substance's, that have to be 
separated by a simple process of cleansing I shall 
describe' in auothc'r place. He had now gone to 
market upon the same business, to purchase more 
of the raw material, the value of three ahmulahs, 
or about thirty pound Aveight of cotton, being 
considere'd as sufficient for a cloth about eight yards 
long, and one cubit broad. 
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Spinning cotton. — Of police force of Shoa. — Mode of administering 
justice.j-Priesf lawyers. — Politic.s of Shoa. — French intrigues.— 
Different kinds of cotton. — Process of cleaning it. — Instruments 
used. — Return from market. 


I LAY watching the cotton-spinners some time, 
thinking itpon the effect produced in the human 
form by occupation, as I notict'd that the arms of 
the whole party were tlie most beautifully moulded I 
had ever seen. I coidd attribute this general cha- 
racteristic of Abyssinian women, to no other cause 
than the action and exercise; dejeendent upon 
spinning, which requires both arms to b(' in constant 
motion, without any licavy labour being imposed 
at the same time. The white fleecy cotton, repos- 
ing like a wreath of snow upon the bronze red skin 
of the hand and wrist, is gradually carried to its 
farthest extent one way, whilst dj-nwing from it the 
long slender thread, the otlier hand conducts, in an 
opposite direction, the short thin reed tii)])ed with 
a piece of ivory or horn that forms the reel, wliich 
spinning as it hangs, its effect upon the thread 
depends upon the slowness or quickness with whidi 
the cotton is drawn out. Continued gentle exercise 
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in some light occupation, would lead to somewhat 
similar eflFects in forming a beautiful arm, and I 
recommend it to my countrywomen, whom I cer- 
tainly thought of when I made the observation in 
Aliu Amba. 

An unfortunate Arab, named Allee Clhous, one 
of the discharged servants of the mission, now 
came in. Tie had that morning been robbed of 
sixty-three ahmulahs, the last money he had in 
the world, and althougli ho liopod to discover the 
thief, liad nothing with which to purchase his next 
week’s provision in the market. I understood the 
statement to bc' an appeal for assistance, and as I 
felt sora(^ sympathy for his situation, I gave him the 
last two salt-jiieces T had in the house. Tinta 
coming in soon after, I made some inquiries 
respecting the police of Shoa, and learned that there 
■'^'as a regular body of men employed as thief- 
takers, called Labarshoitsh, who have an ullica, or 
superior, and form a portion of the royal household. 
They are agents of the King’s commands alone, 
and it is not until directions liave been gi^ten by 
him that they proceed to apprehend culprits. Thieves 
must therefore have been denounced by name 
before a Laharshi is sent upon his errand. The 
Negoos refuses to entertain charges where the 
accused parties ai’e unknown, on the same plea that, 
according to Abyssinian ideas, the devil will bc 
repulsed the last day by our Saviour ; on his 
demand for justice, the monks say he will be asked 
the names of the souls that belong to him, which. 
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not being able to give, Jesus will then answer, 
“ Begone from bonce, for T know none of thine.” 

Most cases of theft, however, are not brought 
before the JVegoos at all, but before the go- 
vernors of the towns in which the crime has 
occurred, a summary kind of conviction takes 
place, th(' stolen artich^s being returned to the 
owner, and the property of the thief confiscated, 
who, if dissatisfied, can make an appeal to the 
Negoos; but in that ease lie must have very 
good evidence of innocence, or he will, in 
addition to the loss of his propc'vty, reci'ive a severe 
flogging, cominoidy inflicted by the Labarshi, at 
the gate of the inner court of the palac(', where tlu^ 
Negoos, if he pleases, may s('e the punishmfent. 

In cases of suspicion or doubtful guilt, singularly 
enough, tlie Shoans follow certain instructions 
which tliey saj' ar(' contained in tin* epistles of St. 
Paul, and point inoie ])arti< ularl\ to that passage 
in the sixth chapter of Hebrews, where it is said. 
“An oath for confirmation is the end of all strifi'.” 
It is, 'therefore, customary for the accuser !ind the 
accused to present themselves at a church, wlu're 
before a priest mutual oaths are required to be 
taken; the fornuu' swe^aring to the loss of his 
property, the latter that the crime laid to his chargt^ 
is unfounded, and there, unless further evidence is 
obtained, the matter ends. Should tire accused 
j’ofiise to purge himself in this manner of the accu- 
sation, it is considered as a confession of guilt, and 
the })riest then acts as mediator, and generally 
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receiving a. small fine for tlio use of the Churcli 
from the deliiuiucnt, he is nuulc the agent to restore 
the stolen property to the rightful ewner, and the 
affair is quietly hushed up amongst tliera. 

Originally, I believe Euro])ean lawyers were 
priests, and, perhaps, in this portion of the duties of 
the clergy in Abyssinia, we liaA^e at the present day, 
law practice as it existed amongst ou)' ancestors in an 
early state of society. In making wills, it may be 
also observed, where a mimbei’ of sons are left 
behind, the monks in Slioa are the only executors, 
tliree of Ihem l)eing closeted with the dying father, 
receive his commands, and aftm- the celebration of 
the tcscar, or fuiu'ral feast of tlic deceased, they 
then assemble the children, and divide what pro- 
perty is h'ft, according to the v('rbal directions of 
th(! testator, and from their allotment there is no 
appeal, even if they slmuld disinherit, with a single 
ahmulali, the son that has been supposed to liave 
been the greatest favourite with tlu' father. 

Tinta had made the visit to-day. to ask me if I 
would accompany him in the evening to visit Ab- 
doanarch, the new governor, who had expressed a 
wish that I should call u})V)n him. I excused 
myself upon the plea of ill-liealth ; for I did not 
choose that it should be snpposi'd because I was 
not upon good terms with the Ihnbassy, that I was 
anxious to be friendly with those who avowed open 
hostility to tin; English, and all white men. 'I'inta 
naturally disliked the new governor, so soon agreed 
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with me that he was a cunning old fox, and that it 
was as well to have as little to do with him as 
possible, “foiV’ said he, “he is older than you, 
and cleverer than I am, and he will make us, mis- 
sala oolet hiyahoitsJi, like two donkios, carry his 
grain to market. Abdoanarch, although crafty, 
was not clever, and his first act as governor rather 
startled Sahale Sclassce, for he released all the 
market people from paying the usual toll, and he 
ought to have known that the monarch did not 
bestow Aliu Arnba upon him, for the purpose of 
purchasing popularity among some very restless 
subjects, the IMahomedans of Efat. No apparent 
disapprobation, howeA cr, Avas evinced at this, and the 
smiling Abdoanarch, proud in his place' of honour by 
the side of the King, little suspected how admirably 
he AA'as fooled to the top of his be'nt, like many 
others of far su])crior ('ducation Avc're by the master 
mind that managed, like those of children, the shal- 
low intellects that Averc politically opposed to him. 

The only foreigner in Shoa, Avhilst I Avas 
there, able to compete Avith Sahale Selassee, Avas 
the Frenchman, INI. Ilochct d’Hericourt ; him the 
King liked, and yet feared, but I am' afraid he Avill 
noAV have secured to himself a place high in the 
royal confidence, Avhilst his daring schemes, suited 
exactly to the genius of Sahale Selassee, Avill lead, 
I am convinced, to an unlookcd for revolution in 
the political relations of the various j)ctty kingdoms 
into which Abyssinia is at present divided. Our 
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Government has no idea of the ability which is 
now directing French intrigues in one of the richest 
countries upon the face of the earth, and which 
can yield Avithin its own limits every valuable pro- 
duct of the temperate and torrid zone ; in that coun- 
try, to the northern limits of which the gold 
searching expecUtions of Mahomed Alice, successful 
beyond all European knowledge, have and are 
continuing daily to add to his treasury, whilst to 
the south, the spices and rich wares of the market 
of Zanzibar are now competing with the similar 
productions of our East Indian possessions. Our 
(iovernment will see, too late, the Phoenician 
empire again established in the north of Africa, 
supplied by its oavu inland provinces, with all those 
luxuries, for which, at present, Europe is dependent 
upon our possessions in Asia. At the same time, 
tlic Americans arc successfully nursing on the 
J'lastern coast a rival market, where their vessels 
can be supplied almost upon their own terms, with 
tliose products which, until the last twenty years, 
were only to be obtained in English or Dutch 
settlements in the East Indies. The policy of the 
talented Zaid Zaid, Imaum of INIuscat and of 
Zanzibar, towards us is apparently the most 
friendly; but it is notorious, that in every 
indirect manner he can, he favours more highly 
the interests of the United States. 

Walderhcros returning from market, brought a 
lai’ge bag of cotton, around which the girls all 
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thronged to pass judgment upon his purchase. 
Tufts of the down-embedded seed were taken out, 
and pulled to pieces, handsful were extended in the 
light, and after a deal of examination it Avas 
decided “ that lie might have made a better 
bargain, had he taken more trouble about it.” The 
cotton was good, but slightly discoloured, Avhich 
Avas attiibuted to the late rainy Aveather, as they 
asserted its yelloAA'ish tint Avas produced by 
moisture, and that it had been alloAved to remain 
too long u])on the tree. iSpceiinens of tAvo Acry 
ditferent kinds of cotton AA-ere taken out and shoAvn 
to me, one \'ery friz/ly, Avith sliort fibre, Avas called 
Efatce tut^ Efat cotton ; the other, Avith a longer 
fibre, and more like unspim silk, Avas called 
Gondaree tut, Gondar cotton, and is by far the 
most superior, and none knoAvn to iVmerica or 
Eiu'opc equals it in excellence. 

Cotton is brought to Alin Aniba, chiefly from 
the country around Farrce, and apjiears to flonrish 
best at an elevation of betAvei'ii three or four 
thousand feet abovi' the level of the sea. This is 
in latitude 10" north. Some small plantations may 
be found, CA i'ii so high uj) the setnp of the Ab}'s- 
sinian table-land as six thousand fc'ct, but these 
are not productive, and yield vei-y indithnent 
cotton. The young plants reiiuire to be from three 
to four years old, before they bear available crops 
of pods. During this time, the cotton nurseries are 
cultivated Avith joAvarhee, though I should think 
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not upon any sound principle of husbandry, for the 
ripening of the tall grain must interfere with the 
full development of the lowly shrub, which is 
seldom more than three or four feet high. A 
cotton plantation reminded me very much of the 
appearance of the vinc'yard in the south of Europ(>, 
although the little snowball-like tufts of the burst 
pods, sprinkle the dark green foliage with numerous 
white spots. 

My last ahmulahs ha\’ing been expended, T had 
to send Waldeiheros to market again with a dollar, 
Avhilst I directed lu)' attention, as all other visitors 
had departed, to the paj ty now busily employed 
cleaning cotton, for as soon as the supply was 
brought from tlie market, MAllata (jlabriel and her 
sisters, had .set about preparing it for spinning. 
Flat stones, something larger than bricks, nith a 
. mooth upper surface, were placed upon the ground, 
my three factory girls kneeling doAAii before them, 
each with an iron rod in her hands, about twelve 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch tliick in 
the middle, and tapering to the extremities. This 
instrument is called a medamnyer : and Avith it a 
small quantity of seeded tufts of cotton, being laid 
upon the near end- of the stone, is rolled out ; the 
seeds, - by the pressure being forced before the 
medamager, until they fall OA'^er the farther 
extremity of the stone. By this simple, but very 
effectual process a large portion of the cotton aa us 
soon in a state fit to be farther cleaned from dust 
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and other extraneous matter, and which is the 
next part of the process it has to be submitted to 
before it is in a fit condition to be spun into 
thread. 

The instrument employed for this purpose is 
called (higgnr, and is a large bow, the extremities 
of which are connected by a strong line of catgut. 
The cotton to be operated u])on is placed in a 
clean soft hide spread upon the floor, whilst a 
woman, kneeling, holds the bow in the left hand 
over the cotton, so that the strijig is just higli. 
enough to catch tlie to])most fibre's, whilst with the 
otlier liand, in wliicli she holds the sinootli curved 
neck of a gonrd-slu'll. sh<‘ eonlinnally keeps twang- 
ing away, eacli vibration of the string scattering 
and throwing up ([uantitiei-; of tlje; lighte'r filaments, 
wliilst all lieavier niattci- sinks, as if in a fluid, to 
the bottom. Tlie tiner portions, upon tlic seimmit 
of the heap, as it a]»j)ears satisfactory, is taken oft, 
and placed carefull}' in a large cen cred basket made 
of mat, and a fresh supply of tlie unclean cotton is 
added to the heap in the ox skin, when the twang- 
ing process goes on again for a sjiort time longer 
until another interval marks the rcinoval of more 
of the approved matei ial into the afoi'csaid covered 
receptacle. An instrument, exactly the same as 
the duggar., is used in England by hat-makers, to 
clean wool and fur for hats. 

After the cotton has been cleansed in this 
manner, the ox skin is removed, and the dirt 
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and dust resulting from the operation thrown 
away. The beautifully white dressed material is 
then taken out of the basket and piped, by por- 
tions being twined around the medamager, which 
being witlidrawn, leaves a twisted lock. These, in 
numbers of six or seven, -are folded together into a 
single knot, and laid by in a clean skin bag, until 
they are recpiired for spinning into thread. 

Long before Walderhc'ros made; his appearance 
on his return from tlu' market, his voice A\ as heard 
in the narrow lane that led from my house. lie 
always made a practice of thus intimating his 
approach by conversing in a loud tone with any 
of the neighbours who miglit happ('n to he looking 
over th(! top of their inclosiu-e, to examine the 
passers by in the hollow way beneath. Talking as 
he came along, he never concluded iintil after he had 
entered the wicket of my garden, and as he close^d 
it behind him, a benediction, tliat might have been 
heard to the market-place, gt'ncrally linished these 
conversations with his friends, just in time to begin 
another with mo before he had entered the house'. 

As he now came in he took down from his shoulder 
the large goat .skin bag, which formed the c'legant 
purse for about ten pounds weight of salt, the small 
change for the dollar ho had been nearly two hours 
employed in getting. One by one he arranged 
the ahmulahs in a long I'ow, like a lot of thin 
nan'ow bricks, at my feet, that I might sufficiently 
admire their bulky character, and compliment him 

Y 2 
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upon the excellent choice he had displayed in then- 
selection. 

His labours for the day closed with this, and the 
sun being nearly on the point of setting, the cotton 
spinners laid aside their reels. The father of 
Wallata Gabriel, Goodaloo, and AValder-Yoannes, 
all came in from the market together, and fast or 
no fast, young and old, on my ])roposal that they 
should taste some of my hornet bre^ved ale, a large 
gambo was broacked, and soon disappeared, whilst 
they certainly did continc themselves to a meal of 
bread and cayenne wort, in whicli, as usual, a fowl 
had been boiled to rags, although AVallata Gabriel, 
out of a tender regard for the eonseienee of In-r reli- 
gious old father, had fished up the bones with a 
spoon, that he might suppose its rich consistence 
depended only upon a thickening of meal. 
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Carpentering. — Fit up a sttuly. — Worwliippersof demons. — Saroitsh. 
— English superstition. — Priestly benediction.' — Tabeeb monas- 
teries. — Of their character and di.scipline. — Turning lathe. — 
Drinking hours. — Female ornanionts.— -Sumptuary edict. 


August Vith. — AValdeihovos was occupied all day 
splitting and reducing to proper dimensions the 
ted tree that tvas brought yosterday, tind of which 
] had determined to manufacture an English chair, 
(loodaloo was :dso busy, as he had undertaken to 
make me a tabh', and which lit' managed to do 
very well, after a long day's labour. It consisted 
merely of a round basket open at both extremities, 
made by turning thin stripes of bamboo alternately, 
before and behind strong u])right pieces of the 
same plant, d'his was com\)l('ted by a top being 
constructed of the like material, dexterously inter- 
Avoven upon a ray-like skeleton, Avliich Avas after- 
Avards lashed tight doAvn upon the basket pedestal 
Avith thongs of I’aAV hid(>, and in this manner an 
excellent round table Avas made, three feet and 
a-half in circumference, and more than a yard high. 

I managed to pet up a parchment AvindoAV 
during the day in the mud and stick Avail. oAvr 
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where I intended the table should stand. Con- 
veniently to hand, when seated upon my intended 
chair, I also placed against the wall, upon stick pegs 
thrust through, a shelf of seven or eight short jow- 
haree stalks, so secured as to form a flat surface for 
a few books to stand upon. 

It was two day.s before I could manage the chair, 
for I had neither hammer nor nails to work with, 
only a small ,sa^v and a matrahier, or axe of 
Abyssinia, and which is identically the same in 
form as those used by the Dankalli, With these, 
however, and a medcmaaer heated red hot, with 
which I burnt the holes in the frame, after some 
little trouble,! built up by degrees a very respectable- 
looking piece of furniture. AYalderluTos admired 
it greatly, and soon interwove' a very convenient 
seat, w ith thongs of hide and a rope made of a long- 
kind of very tough gras.<5, called gwassia, wdiich 
grows in the doggan^ or high country, and is 
largely used by the Abyssinians in making mats, 
fining sieves for’flour, and baskets. 

hen my new chair was ]>laced in its situation 
by the side of tin* table, a good light falling 
through the parchment window, which I took care 
to emblazon with sundry hieroglyi)hical and 
heraldic devices, and my little library itself laden 
with ray books, I considered that I had a study 
complete. On the partition behind the chair, 
Avhich separated my recess in the narrow corridor 
between the, two walks of my circular house, from 
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that occupied by the bedstead of Waldorhcros, I 
put up a large map of Africa, whilst in the pro- 
longed sweep, on the other side of the table, was 
contained my own bed, and although the greatest 
width of the recess was scarcedy five feet, altogether 
when the arrangements were complete, T consi- 
dered my retreat to be very snug and comfoi'table. 
All the portion of the inner wall of the house, in 
front of my chair and table, was knocked doAvm, 
and being exactly opposite to the door, wliich was 
again opposite to the little wicket of my garden 
enclosure, not only was light admitted freely into 
my study, but I always had a good vic'w, from my 
chair, of what was going on in the interior of ray 
house, and also of the ncighl)ours wlio might be 
passing down the lan(\ and wlio generally, whether 
they saw me or not, bawhsl o»it the morning or 
evening salutation. 

1 was now gradually becoming accustomed to 
the circumstances of my situation, and began 
to take more interest in obser\'ing man as I 
found him in Shoa, but still I could not over- 
come my disease, although for the sake of infor- 
mation, I had (railed into my aid nearly all 
native means and medicines. To-day some 
pretenders to a mysterious kind of treatment 
Avere introduced by Walderheros, with a strong 
request that I should give them a trial, but on 
understanding that they Avere professors of the 
black art, and undertook to dislodge the /^aroitsh. 
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or demons, that afflicted me, I dismissed them 
very summarily. 

The popular belief iu the existence of an inferior 
order of bad spirits, is universal in Abyssinia, and 
to their malign influence it is usual to ascribe 
every disease incidental to the human frame. 
Different opinions exist as to the number of these 
“ saroitsli ” (sar, in tlie singular). Some affirm 
there arc only eight, others sixteen, and not a few 
say as many as eighty. Christians, Mahoraedans, 
and Pagan Gallas, alike pay a kind of reverence to 
these evil s])irits, by observing customs to avert 
the eonsequenees of their anger, when supposed 
likely to be excited. In England Ave do exactly 
the same, when certain means are adopted to avert 
what w(' term bad luck.” I certainly Ix'lievc' 
myself that the same idea of minor devils- afflicting 
man in some cases of ill health, was popular among 
our immediate ancestors, and the fantastical names 
that appear to have been bestowed upon them, 
assimilates still ■«inore closely this popular supersti- 
tion of the Abyssinians of the ])resent day, Avitli 
th.at of the inhabitants of England abovit the time 
of Shakespear. Mad 'I’om, in' “ King Lear,” 
affords some illustration of this, for we observe he 
says of himself, “ The fbid fiend haunts poor Tom. 
Hop-dance cries in Tom’s belly for two white 
herrings.” From forgetfulness I neglected to note 
down the names of the Abyssinian “ saroitsli,’’ 
for having one day inquired what they were. 
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neither Waldevheros nor his wife could recollect 
more than six, and they could not vouch for the cor- 
rectness of these, so T was desired not to set them 
down, as I should have a hetter«opportunity of 
acquiring them. .Vftcr that it never occurred to 
me, until it was too late, that I liad not again 
attended to the subject. One name, however, I 
recollect, was Burr ahinga," .•iiJver whip, and this 
is somewhat of the same whimsical character as the 
name of ITop-dancc; and, in iny opinion, future 
inquiri(‘s will show a near ajqnoach in the nomen- 
clatirre of the two countries as regards this very 
similar superstition. It must be also observed that 
Mad 'J'om was afflicted with more than one, Frater- 
etto, Obidicut, llobbididance, INIahu, iSlodo, and 
Flibbertigibbet, being the several fiends whom wc 
are told tormented him. 

August 14tA. — Waldcrheros seeing that I defied 
the devil and all his works, by dismissing with a 
suitable admonition his lying agents, tried then, 
upon a different ])rinciplc, to relieve me of the 
fever, and brought me dou'n this morning two 
priests from tlu' ('hurch of Goodis (Torgis (St. 
George), Avhich is situated on the ridge in front of 
Ankobar, before we come to the denuded site of 
the old Church of Abbo. These turbaned minis- 
ters of religion promised faithfidly by prayers to 
CTire me of my haiassing complaint. I shook my 
head in a most scandalous manner, as I doubted the 
efficacy of their intercession quite as much as I did 
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that of the devil worshippers, but gave them the 
salt notwithstanding, and after a long blessing, 
which I thought would never have ended, these 
two holy men Ifeok their leave. 

Wlicii I Avas at IVIyolones, I heard that I Avas not 
far distant from a “goodam,” or monastery of 
Tabcebs. 'I'his is the name of the artificers of Shoa, 
a blacksmith, a carpenter, a potter, a saddle-maker, 
each being called “ 'rabeeb.” This has also become 
proverbial to particxdarizc a clever man by an 
allusion to these cunning Avorkmen, and 1 suspect 
that ere long the Shoans Avill have no other Avord 
for a sorcerer. I heard some remarkable tales 
respecting them : that they liA ('d in common, men 
and AA'omen, but only met dtiring the darkness 
of night, and the consequence Avas, that tlu; 
greatest confusion of family and kindred ti('s 
resulted. In the day time the sexes lived, I Avas 
told, in separate hoAis('s. d'liere Avas something 
veiy mysterious about them, so 1 determined as 
soon as the raiiis had subsided to Aisit one of tlieir 
“goodains” and judge for myself. Among other 
things, it Avas said they avoh' not Christians, and 
yet Avorshipped God and believed in Christ ; that 
they had no “tabot,” and that all the men iind 
Avomen Avei’(! priests and ])ricstess('s. 1 could, in 
fact, make nothing of them ; sometimes 1 thought 
they might be Jews, and then again that they Averc 
Freemasons, Avhose orgies had here assumed a 
religious character. 
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I had an opportunity during to-day of making 
some inquiries ; for one of the inmates of the 
Tabeeb convent, near Myolones, called to ask me 
for some medicine. He produced from beneath 
his tobe a drinking-horn, very neatly made, which 
he presented as his mcmolagee. After I had given 
him wliat he required I got Walderhcros to ask him 
a few questions, and he seemed quite pleased that I 
took an interest in the religious opinions of the sect. 
He denied with a deal of indignation the common 
rumour of the men and women living promiscu- 
ously ; on the contrary, lu; insisted that not only 
did a breach of chastity exclude the partic's from 
the community, but no married people were 
allowed to live among them. It is only in the 
Goodam, or convent, this discipline is enforced, 
for a Tabeeb can marry and li\e like the other 
iShoans, but he then only visits the ‘‘ Goodam,’' of 
his relations as a stranger until, tired of society, 
disabled or old, when he can again claim admission 
as a brother of their order. The I'abeebs are 
Christians, but do not pray to the ATrgin Mary, 
and believe that Christ had no father, but still was 
a man like ourseh es. They have no “ tabot,” or 
moveable altar (an ark), like the other Christians 
of Shoa, or as they would liaA C, I suppose, if they 
were Jews. Every day in the week, except 
Saturday and Sunday, is a strict hist. They have 
no bed to sleep upon, as they sit up all night in 
their church, ranged along the wall, to ■which 
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straps are secured, and within Avhich the p'eople 
sit at prayers, so that should any one go to sleep, 
he might not fall and hurt himself, or disturb the 
others. I'he Goodam is divided into two por- 
tions, one side being oecupied'n ith the n omen, the 
other by the men, and no unnecessary communica- 
tion is permitted between the sexes. They eat and 
drink together Once a-day in tlie evening, each 
having a fixed ])ortiou of food. 'I’he women grind 
flour, and work as do otln'r SJioan females; the 
monks labour at the forge, or in the fields belonging 
to their convent. 'I'he Talx'ob women also make 
the earthenware vessels in tlie country, as all iron- 
work is done by the men. 'liicn' arc' two superiors, 
an aged woman who has cliarge of the females, and 
an old man placed in authority over the males. 
The Negoos is a great fricnid to the 'falx'cb'. and 
gives to them several oxen during tlie year. Be- 
sides he has bestowt-d a great deal of land n]) 0 )i 
the various monasteries of these ])eople, of which 
institutions there are no less than forty-two in 
Shoa. Al’hen the good man left nu'. T gave him a 
pair of scissors in return for his di'inking horn, as T 
now made it a rule not to receive any mernolag('<'s. 
He was so delighted with my gift, that he pnvssed 
me very much to come and see him at his convemt. 
as .soon as ever 1 dan-d to move about, and 
promised me a ver}' good reception. 

The Abyssinians in making tlunr drinking-horns, 
show considerable ingenuity, not so much in the 
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complexity of their machinery, as in the great 
simplicity of the few aids they require to turn out 
a very neatly made article. A proper ox-horn 
being selected, it is cut into such lengths as are 
required. One of these is then gradually fixed 
upon a conical wooden mould ; boiling Avater being 
employed to soften the liorn, and make it more 
readily adapt itself to the sliape, it is then laid 
aside for a few da\ s, wlnai tlie form becoming fixed, 
it is placed in the lathe to receive a series of 
circular cut rings, w ith which the outside is usually 
ornamented. 

The lathe is iiothing more than two .short sticks 
placed in the ground, not more than three inches 
high above its surface. From the centre of each 
end of the mould an arm projects about six 
inches long, which is armed with a bit of iron. 
These iron points are rec(‘ived in tlic short stick 
supports, and the mould, with tlie horn upon it, 
then revolves freely. The workman sits upon the 
ground, ami with his feet pressed hard against a 
stick, supports it in this inannei- against tAvo .stones, 
placed at a cotiA eni('nt (listanc(' in I’ront of his AAwk. 
Tins forms a rest for his cutting instrument, Avhich 
he holds hr his left hand, and pressi's against the 
horn, Avhilst Avith Iris right he* avIu'cIs baclvAvards and 
forAvards the nioidd by a small catgut string bow, 
applied and ase<l in the same manner as is the 
same tool by many artisans in England. 

Not only are drin'<ing-horns thus fashioned (and 
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which, I must observe, are finished by a piece of 
round wood being fitted like a thin cork into the 
lower and smaller end), hut also earrings are turned 
from the long black horn of the sala, a species of 
antelope, common in Adal and the low countries 
around Abyssinia. The solid extremities of the 
horns only are used, so that not more than two 
pair of earrings can be made from one horn, whicH 
is at least two feet long. The earrings are largo 
and clumsy, but, considering the simple means em- 
ployed in making them, are not despicable works 
of art. Each is turned in two pieces, not at all 
unlike in form and size high convex buttons, with 
small straight shafts projecting from the inside 
centres. These shafts arci made so that one receives 
the other, and the earring thus formed looks 
like two small wheels connected by a sJiort axle. 
To receive them into the car a A ery large hole is 
required, and the axis of oiu' of the halves being 
first introduced, the other is fix('d upon it, and tlie 
lady then turns round, to ask hoAv the new orna- 
ment looks. 

Sometimes I have seen these horn ('airings orna- 
mented Avith an inlaid star of silver, and many an 
hour’s labour have I had myself, letting in little 
brass studs from an old box-lid into the surface in 
the same manner, to please some of my female 
friends, AA'ho Avould come begging to have their 
earrings thus improved in appearance. Besides 
these ornaments turned from the sala horn, small 
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black rings arc cut, and I have also seen a neat 
little bottle, about two inches long, turned in a 
very ingenious manner, and which was intended to 
hold “ col ” (the black oxide of antimony), with 
which the iMahomedans adorn tlu'ir eyelids, and the 
Christians employ as a medicine, applying it in the 
same manner. Besides horn ('airings, the Abys- 
siftian women wear large silver ones, sometimes 
weighing as much as two or three dollars each. 
One fashion' .alone is general in Shoa, a back and 
front portion, I'ach of Avhich invariably consists of 
three large beads, surmonnt('d b)- a fourth, 'fhese 
are fixed in the c'ar in a similar manner as the horn 
ones, and look not unlike small Ininches of grapes 
projecting before and behind. 

Whilst T am upon this subji'ct, 1 may observe 
that the Shoau women are ('xcedingly fond of 
silver ornaments, and all tlu'ir riches consist of such 
stores. Dollars ar<' only valued as the means of 
thus (niabling the possessors to adorn themselves or 
their women, for all the coin of this sort AA'hich 
enters Shoa ultiiuatoly finds its way into the 
crucible, except such as falls into the hands of the 
King, and which are destiiu'd for a less useful end, 
these being socurc'ly packi'd in jars, and deposited 
in caves. One hill, called Kundi, a few miles to 
the north of Ankobar, is pierced by numerous sub- 
terranean pas> igcs, in which are hidden in this 
manner immense treasures in gold and silver. 
They are kept closed by heavy doors of iron, and 
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the whole hill, which is surmounted by a church, 
dedicated to the Virgin, is under the care of a vast 
number of priests. I think it not improbable that 
some excavated chambers that have been found in 
Egypt, and in rocks near .Jerusalem, and considered 
to have been intended for tombs, were in fact the 
treasuries of the monarchs of these countries. 

One ornament of silver, and which is worn by 
the women of Shoa upon the breast, hanging from 
the neck by -a chain, also of silver, is in the form of 
a clasp, throe or four inches long, and one inci) 
broad; upon its front surface not unfrcipnmtly is 
rudely engraved some simjde design in waving 
lines. Bracelets of silver are sometimes seen, and 
with the Mahomedaii women, tliey are invariably of 
that metal ; but tin,' (Christians gt'nerally wear plain 
ones, made of pewter, with anklets to correspond. 

Besides the little unpretending martali of blue 
silk, the Christian women, if tln'v can afford it, Avt'ar 
largo necklaces of beads, and the British Political 
Mission ha\e greatly increased tlu! stock of these 
ornaments that is now brought into the marki't. 
Those [ have seen wc'ie made gein'rally by a suc- 
cession of loops, consisting of se^'en or eight threads 
of different coloured seed beads, collected at certain 
lengths into one string, through a large angular-cut 
piece of amber. Eight or ten of these loops formed a 
long negligee, which, ornamented with a large tassc'l 
of small beads, was a present suited even for the ac- 
ceptance of royalty. The Mahomedan women, on 
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the contrary, wear one string of beads aronnd their 
necks, formed of a hundred large and differently 
coloured beads, among which bright red ones seem 
to be preferred. These are divided into lengths 
by the interposition of pieces of amber, at least 
twice as long as those; employed by the Christian 
women in collecting together into one, the various 
bead threads of their necklaces. The silver brace- 
lets of the Islam are also different in form from 
those worn by the Christians, consisting of two or 
three thick silver wires, twisted upon each other, 
and finished at each extremity by a beaten square, 
head. This is looped around the wrist, where it 
remains until required as security for loans, the 
most important us(', T think, of silver articles in 
Shoa, amongst all redigious denominations. No 
golden ornaments are ever observed among the 
Shoans, for a sum])tuary edict of the Negoos for- 
bids his subjects the use of this metal ; the royal 
family of course being excepted. 


VOL. II. 
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CIIAPTEll XXIII. 

Wallata Gabriel dismissed.- — Reinstated. — Comparison of different 
races of man. — Of Imman varieties. — Of the process of brewing. 
— Abyssinian ale. — Ingredients. — The horn of })lenty. 

Avgmt 14^//. — Wallata Gabrio'I was a very good 
housekeeper, \)ut uufortunat('ly, like luost other 
young women in Shoa, and, T believe, in all Abys- 
sinia, she had a great many followers. WhenO'^er 
Waldcrheros and 1 walked out, some one or other 
would always be imuKi'uvring to get out of the houst' 
unobserved on our return,; and although I was 
rather suspicious of some of her lovers making free- 
w’ith what little property I had, still T had as y(‘t 
never missed anything. I had frequently reminded 
Walderheros of this weakness in his wife, but la; 
always, in re])ly. appealed to nu' if she was not a 
good servant, although, he added, that it was 
for ray convenience that he recognised her as his 
wife, and would i)reviously have divorced her, only 
he thought that together they were so well 
adapted to manage my domestic affairs, that he 
could not do better than keej> her. Coming in 
rather inopportunely this afternoon, after a long 
walk round the town, I could do nothing else but 
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turn her away at once ; whilst Walderheros expostu- 
lated with her paramour, among other severe 
things, asking him if he were not ashamed to 
intrude in such a manner when the balla bait (the 
master of the house) was not at home. 

About an hour after I had dismissed AVallata 
Gabriel, an old lady, a relation of Walderheros, 
made her a]>pearanec, bringing some of the sweetly- 
scented herb called ICrr-^iiftoh^ as a memolagee. 
On requesting to knoAV what she required, a long 
apologizing palliating inti'reession, of no ordinary 
character, was mad(' for my delinquent house- 
keeper. She attributc^d my severity, she saidt, 
entirely to my not knowing Abyssinian customs, 
and turning to Walderlieros, avIio sat on the raised 
rim of the hearth, stirring up the dry aslies with 
a stick, she upbraided him for not raising his 
voice in the behalf of his lawful Avife. I Avas 
detennined she should not return, and Avas dis- 
missing the mediatrix Avith a positive refusal, when 
Walderheros looked at me Avith a most grievous 
expression of countenance', and lifh'd np the top of 
the straw bread-l>asket. to intimate, hy its mnpty 
condition, hoAA' badl) Ave should be off for dinner 
if I persisted in not rc'calling his Avife. I could 
not help smiling, and the old lady, seeing me 
relent, put her head out of the door, and called out 
“ Wallata Galn-iel!” tAA O or three times. The fair 
penitent very soon appeared, for she had been sitting 
in the lane all the time, and came tripping in, 
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laughing and looking quite happy at being rein- 
stated, and wit limit the least trace of sorrow or 
contrition in her countenance. 

This apparent lack of morality amongst the 
Shoans, lik(' their Cliurch history, is quite beyond 
my understanding. Yet even as respects this, 
a person educated in tlie more correct principles of 
what is considered to constitute social happiness, 
does not pei’ceivi; in Shoa that violeuci^ done to 
propriety, which similar conduct in many of 
the southern states in Europe is apt to excite. 
The loose habits and indiscriminate intrigue, 
Avhich displeased me when 1 witnessed it among 
the inhabitants of various countries situated 
upon the nortlieru shores of tin' IMi'diterranean, 
only occasioned a smile wlu'ii I observed it in 
Abyssinia. Among the former it was the preten- 
sion and affectation of virtue' that made their sins 
stand in boldi'r comparison as l ices, than a somewliat 
similar course of comluct among the simple, good- 
natured inhabitants of the latte'r country, wlio have 
no public opinion to propitiate, or, on the otln'r 
hand, to control them, and who.se naturally yielding 
disposition renders them too prone to indulgence ; 
where also, let it bo recollected, religion applies no 
curb, for the pricists themselves in Shoa havi; had 
the decency to cease preaching that, w'hich they 
never pretend to practise. 

I was not many weeks upon the banks of the 
Ganges, and had not many opportunities of 
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observing the native population of India, but the 
impression upon my mind of the moral character 
of the people generally of that country, apart from 
their particular woi-shij), is, that the Indians, 
especially the women, ])ossess in a great degree 
that moral principle, that delicacy of the mind, 
which is essentially tlie basis of that high sense of 
honour and personal respect, wliich constitute 
female chastity. I was (iiabled to draw, by my 
visit to India, a very interesting (iontrast between 
the Avomen of that country and tliose of Shoa. 
Let me compare two extreme' s])e(aniens, which 
will illustrate more broadly that Avhich I unsh to 
establish ; that important differences in the consti- 
tution of the mind are' the ])rimarv causes of tliose 
varieties in human nature ; hut which have been 
previously determined by diflerc'uces in the features 
and form. Tliis comparison Avill assist me, as truth, 
I think, is sometimes strikingly demonstrated by 
Avidely different contrasts ; tlu' paradox surprises 
and amuses the mind, and its effect in consequence 
is more permanent. 

We Avill first, hoAvever, cursorily allude to the 
pliysical differences betAveen the Indian girl and 
the Abvssinian, as a kind of introduction to their 
habits. The former is tall, thin, long-Avaistcd, 
Avith an angular configuration of form, her features 
regular, sharply defined, bright and placid. Slie 
is a Circassian AA'itli a dark skin, 'rurn to the 
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Abyssinian beauty, her eyes «miIo uncontrollably 
as you look. Her figure is short, plump, and 
roundly formed, with small, but full voluptuous 
features, that appear blended together with an 
infantile expression. 

The minds of both are uneducated and natural : in 
this circumstance of their character, fortunately for 
the effect of the comparison, they may be supposed 
to be alike. But are their dispositions or conduct 
the same ? How very different. The Indian girl has 
considerable personal vanity, is fond of ornaments 
and show, and si'cks to attract attention by rich 
clothes, or studied graces. Even in their national 
attitudinizing, and the alluring nautch, repose and 
quiet seem to distinguish her from the laughing, 
romping, dress-neglecting Abyssinian, who, to 
attract notice, affects the child, and endeavours to 
please by artlessness and sim])li( ity. As loA'crs, the 
Indian girl capriciously selects one lord, but the 
Abyssinian would consid('r this to h(' petty treason 
against nature, and a crying sin ; she always loves 
the ncai’cst, and whilst the eyes of that one are 
upon her, is reluctantly constant,^ hut considers all 
engagements quite at (;nd by absence, however slmrt. 
Our co(|uettes, tall girls, with thin lips and cold 
sparkling eyes, always remind me of the Indian 
beauty, whilst our laughter-loving romps, even in 
their features and form, seem to belong to the 
Abyssinian mould, in some measure demonstrating 
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the solution of the ^fficult problem, of accounting 
for the origin of those differences in the several varie- 
ties into which etlmologists have divided mankind. 
Among our own acquaintances, under external cir- 
cumstances, exactly alike, nature produces l)y the 
mysterious agency of mental endowments, the pos- 
sible mothers of famili(>s of man, which, under 
different circunistanc<'s of situation and of social 
education, would ultimately present two nations as 
distinct in«very phenomenon of external appearance 
as arc the most opposed specimens of the Circassian 
or the negro type. 

The Shoans arc certainly not a virtuous people, 
according to our ideas, and if we are to judge them 
by the standard of our moral code ; but I positively 
deny that tlu'y are an immodest people, except 
among thos(' where the dehumanizing influence of 
Mahomedanism, by degrading woman to the condi- 
tion of a slave, has cnigenderc'd the disgusting sen- 
suality which charactcriz('s the professors of that 
religion, and even those in Abyssinia are as superior 
•as possible in this respect to the Mahomedans of 
Arabia and Persia. M y opinion as to the modesty 
of the Shoan women may not perha])S bo suffi- 
ciently understood, to be considered correct ; but it 
was formed by observing the I’reedom from all re- 
straint which they appear to enjoy in their country 
and among their families. This implies some 
confidence on the part of the men, and a Avonian 
must be modest to the extent that society requires, 
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to command such a mark of deference and respect 
from the opposite sex. 

I have seen sufficient, indeed, to convince me 
that the youth of Abyssinia, males and females, 
whilst influenced hy the feelings natural to that 
age, are diffident, confiding, and good-natured, 
and however they may become altered by the 
experience of inci’casing years, and the education 
of after life, these moral principles still prevail, and 
give a favourable inclination to the practice o£ virtue 
and justice, that renders their social condition pro- 
ducti'ic of much liappiness to themselves, and affords 
some pleasure to the mind, that contemplates their 
character and condition, uninfluenced by the bias 
derived from th(' moral discipline of a very dif- 
ferently constituted community. 

August loth . — Being unabh' to go much abroad 
to extend my Acquaintance with tlie habits and 
manners of the Shoans, I was particularly desirous 
that my ('stablishment should b(' entirely conducted 
upon the principles of Abyssinian domestic eco- 
nomy. As this exactly suited the inclination of 
Walderheros, and as it did not matter to Goodaloo 
in what way things Aven; managett, so that be got a 
large I'oll of toff bread in a morning to Avra]) up in 
his mekanet Avhen he Avent to cut fuel, and his 
supper in the evening Avhen he returned, th(^ pro- 
posal met Avith uniAersal approbation from the 
members of my household, and my Avishes Avcrc 
attended to in every particular. 
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Among other cmj^loyments that occupied "Wal- 
derheros and his wife two or tliree days every 
fortnight, was that of brewing, Avhich was no 
trifling affair, as a fresh jar of ale, holding at least 
four gallons, was broached every day. The pro- 
cess is simple enough as performed in Shoa, and 
instead of being obliged to stand some time after 
it is made, five or six days is the time that is 
recpiired to ripen and fine the Ixu-erage, which, if 
made well,, is agreeable and very strong, with a. 
slight acidity, that reminded me of the oldest ale I 
had ever drunk in England. 

'fhe ingrcdi('nts ar(' various, sometimes wheat or 
barley, or jowarhc'e grain, hut in the kolla or low 
countries the latter is preferred, and as I also 
found some useful medical effects resulting from 
its use, my ale most frequently was made from this 
grain. 'I'Ik' jowarliee is the durra of the Ar.ahs-, and 
is largely grown in India, where I think English 
r('sidents might, by following the Abyssinian method, 
always have home-brewed ale in their houses. 

AVhon barley is employed for the jmrpose of 
brewing, it is first W('ll dru'd in tlu' sun, and after- 
wards broken in a mortar to divest it in some mea- 
sure from the coarse outer skill, and wliich is 
separated by the usual jirocess of fining through a 
grass made sieve. 'I'he prepared grain is then 
placed in a larj^e earthenware saucer, at least two 
feet in diameter, and in the centre about six inches 
deep. This being raised ujion three supjiorts over 
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a low fire, an attendant keeps stirring the contents, 
using for this purpose the small reaping hook of 
the country, the convex curve of which scrapes the 
barley from the bottom of the saucer, and prevents 
its burning. Whilst this is going on, another 
servant washes the jars intended to receive the ale, 
and which, after being well rinsed out, arc fumi- 
gated by a feAV leases of the bitter ijaisho plant, 
placed u]iou a little lighted charcoal, on a broken 
piece of earthenware, and is introduced beneath 
the mouth of the vessel, which is held over it to 
receive the asc^ending smok('. 

Gaisho are the h'avcs of a species of Rliamniis 
indigenous to Shoa, for besid('s being regularly 
cultivated in favourable situations Ixdween six to 
eight thousand feet above the lc\ ('l of the- sea, 1 
liaA'e also found it grouing wild at the' base of the? 
hill of Kundi, aboA C the '1 abi'eb monastery, in that 
neighbourhood. 4’hes(' ]ea\es are serrated, and oi' 
the form and size of bay h'avcs, only of a lighter 
green. Whc'ii used, after being dried in the sun, 
they arc jmlvcrized in :• mortar nn(il a vt'iy fim^ 
powder of an intensely but not permanent bitter is 
produced. It is then ready for the purposes rc- 
quin'd, wliicdi are similar to those of hops and 
gentian in brewing our Ix'er. 

After the barh’y has been well roasted, it is 
taken out of the pan and ground into a coar'se meal, 
which, after being slightly wetted w’ith \vater, is 
again exposed to the action of heat in the same 
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manner as before, until it has become thoroughly 
scorched ; being kept the whole time well stirred to 
prevent its burning. During this process, a small 
jar containing a thin acid mixture of flour and 
water, called wahaka, or leaven, to which the pow- 
dered ffaisho has been ju-eviously added, has been 
standing to infuse in the warm wood ashes, llie 
meal being now removed from the fin*, is put into 
another jar, and suffieiciit water being added to 
make it into a paste', the wahaka is also added, and 
the mixture remains for the rest of tlic day. On 
th(' morrow, the whole contents of tlie lesser jar arc 
tran.sfcrred into one mucli largc'r, eapal)le of holding 
at least tliirty gallons of watt'i', and whieli is now 
brought and ])uurc(l by suecessiv(! jarsfidl into it until 
full. Tliis is allowed to stand anotlier day, when 
tlie surface, showing (evidences of aj^ei’tain point in 
tlie process of fermentation liaving hei'u attained, 
the whole is then decanted, and strained through a 
large straw funnel into a number of lesser jars, each 
of which contains from four to five gallons. These 
arc carefnll)’ stojijiered by large cakes of a dirty 
mixture of the refuse^ of the strainings of the large 
jar and of clay, and which arc plastered over the 
mouths of the jars. In about three days the ale is 
ready for us(', and if made pioperly, is most 
excellent ; bright, sparkling, and potent, it re- 
minded me, by a slight acidity, of the best 
October of England. After nine or ten days, 
Abyssinian ale gets too sour to be a pleasant 
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draught, wliich I attribute to the imperfect covering 
afforded by the clay plasters which close the jars in 
Avhich it is contained. 

When jowarhec, or duiTa is used, the grain, 
after being reduced to a fine meal, is made into a 
paste, or rather thin batter, with the wahaka. 
After standing one day and night, it is then made 
into thin cakes, as in the usual maniier of baking 
teff bread, 'riiose cakes are afterwards broken np 
and placed in the large jar, the gaisho and water 
being added exa(;th as in the process Avhere barley 
is employed, and when fernn'ntation has' somewhat 
progressed, the wort is in tlie same manner strained 
and decanted into less('r jars. 

'J'here is a r('d variety of jowarhee, or millet, 
called taUaiuje larg(‘h- culti\ated in Shoa for brow- 
ing the tallah alone, as it is considered to produce 
the best description of the beveuage. It is said to 
be injurious to man eaten in tlie form of nuffrav^ 
or bread, although the grain is given to cattle foi‘ 
food. This certainly makes very fine ale, and should 
the experiment of raakiiig jowarhee beer succeed 
in the East, where T hope it Avill In; tried, it will be 
very easy to procure some taUange for seed from 
Abyssinia, should the plant not exist, as I do not 
expect it docs at present, in India. 

In conjunction Avith all these different grains, and 
Avith a mixture of all, AA'hich is sometimes employed 
in the same brewing, it is not unusual to add a little 
real malt called bikkalo, generally in the propor- 
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tion of double the quantity of gaisho. To mal<c 
the bikltalo, a quantity of barley is placed in a flat 
dish and well wetted with Avator, a large stone 
being placed upon it. T'his presses the sprouting 
grain into one mass of a Avhcel-like form, Avhich, 
Avhen the operation has proceeded as far as is 
desired, is taken from tln^ dish, a hole made 
through the centre, and it is strung upon a rope, 
Avhere it hangs to dry against the Avail, and is 
a common prnanient of the interior of the houses 
in Shoa. On occasions of brc'wing, the quantity 
required is broken off, and its value as an ingredient 
is Avell-knoAvn, for a common Shoan proverb says, 
“ the more bikkalo the better ah'.” 

The ])ro])ortions of tlui different ingredients are 
generally from forty to fifty pounds of grain, to 
which is added one pound of gnisho, and tAvo 
pounds of bikkalo. Trom these quantities arc 
made about thirty gallons of Acry good beer, but 
AA'hich, as I have obseiwed Ix'fon', Avill not keep 
more than ten or tAvelve daj s, A\’hich is one reason 
Avhy ale is broAved generally in such small 
quantities. 

'I'hcre is no bcA erage so largely indulged in by 
the Shoans, AAdictlier Christian or Islam, as tallah. 
The Ilurrahgcc people arc also extremely addicted 
to drinldng it, and avIk'u they arrive in the country, 
CA^ery saltpidce that they can get is sure to be 
spent in ale. It is. therefore, an essential on all 
occasions of rejoicings, Avhether of a religious 
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character, or at weddings, and even at funerals. 
In fact, the number and size of the jars of ale 
provided for the company indicates the importance 
of the feast, or the wealth of the entertainer, whilst 
no one to whom the cornucopenia of ancient 
mytholog}^ is familiar, but detects at once, the 
origin of that poetical appendage to divinity, as he 
contemplates the parties engaged in celebrating 
these jovial meetings. Every one bearing in his 
hand, a deep dibiking-horn, varying in lengtli, 
from a long span to more than lialf a cubit, which, 
as he drains its contents, is handed to the servants in 
charge of the jars of tallah, who (luickly replenish 
it, and return it to tlio thirsty soul. J^ach reveller 
keeps to his own rude flagon, and notliing could 
more strikingly typify agricultural wendth and 
rustic happiness, than the representation of one of 
these drinking horns ; and Avldch, ornamented and 
embellished by Grecian and Latin poets, still I 
believe to have b('en the original of the famous 
horn of plenty ; probably derived from some 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, which well ex[)rcssed the con- 
dition of man it appears so naturally to characterize. 
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Visited by Ibraliiin. — Ma]) of tbo ILiwash. — Its effect upon table- 
land of Ab3^ssin^a. — Future juncture with tlie Abi.- — Its early 
tributaries. — Etfeets of denudation. — Zui lake. — Popular tra- 
dition. — Abyssinian geogTapliical u'ork. — (hilJa tribes. 


Aufjvst \^th . — Ibraliini, the retired slave-merchant, 
who had not called since I had made the improve- 
ments in my house, came in to-day. 1I(' was rather 
astonished at the* transformation I had effected, 
gave the table a good shahe, std down in my cliah', 
and tahored with his fing(>rs against the parchment 
window'. “ Ahkeem e moot” said he at last, “ may 
the doctor die! if it is not good ; you are a toheeh, and 
the house of your (Jueeu is not furnished so well.” 
The old gentleman had brought his Avork AA'ith 
him, a piece of blue sood, which he was embroider- 
ing with green and red silk in a large cross-bar 
pattern, and which he told me Avas intended for a 
holiday guftah for his wife. Jleie I must obseiwe, 
that although the Islam AAomeu in Shoa usually 
Avear clothes of some couAmon material dyed red, 
U]5on festival days they display very rich head- 
dresses of foreign silk, or embroidered cotton cloth, 
such as Ibrahim was noAv Avorking. 
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Walderheros placed the low Abyssinian chair for 
his accommodation, and then, as was generally the 
case when Ibrahim came to see me, a lonjr coh- 
versation commenced respecting the town of Hur- 
rah, of which he was a native, although he liad not 
been to that city for the last eight or nine years. 
As usual, we had a map sketched upon the floor 
before us, which, however, on this occasion was not 
a very complicated one, merely the southern portion 
of the Hawash, where it encircles Shoa, and Avbich 
formed the conclusion of the course of that river, the 
northern portion of which, as far as the ford of jMuI- 
kakuyu, I had already received information of from 
my Dankalli friends, Ohmed Medina and Ohmedu. 

'fhe principal features of the geography of the 
ectuntry included in the sketch map, were the three 
princi])al streams ('utering the Hawasli from the 
scarp of the Abyssinian table-land, all of Avhich 
flowed nearly to the south ; but the most rexnark- 
able and interesting one Avas tin; great indxmtation in 
the outline of the high country, Avliich in this situa- 
tion seemed to be approaching to a separation into 
tAvo parts by the denudation of the sources of the 
IlaAvash on the east, and a corresponding degrada- 
tion on the AA'est, occasioned by tlio action of the 
waters of the Assabi, or Abiah, the red Nile falling 
fi’om the elevated plains of its earlier tributaries to 
join the Bahr rd Abiad at Kartoom, where its 
height aboA^e the level of the sea does not, T believe, 
exceed three thousand feet. 
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Surrounding the head of the Hawash, separated 
only by the narrow valleys of denudation around its 
sources, are three elevated countries, all forming 
part of the table-land . of Abyssinia, and between 
which, in the course of agt's, this river has intruded 
itself by slow degrees, and is still progressing annu- 
ally farther to the west. Those tbrei; (•ountries are 
Zingero to the south, Enarea to the west, and Shoa 
to the north, whilst tlie corresponding portions of 
the scarp arc (xurague, Maitcha, and the ancient 
province of Fatagar, tin; more Avesterly portion of 
which is now possessed by the Soddo G alias. 

This now excavated portion of Abyssinia must 
have been at a former period one continuous 
table land, and tin; countries of Zingero and of 
iShoa then could only liaA'c been sc])aratcd by 
streams that flowed to tlu; north into the Abi, 
or to the south into the Gibbee, the ancient 
Assabi. The same convulsion nhicdi has deter- 
mined the ])e(ailiar (ionise of tln^ Abi, or Bruce’s 
Nile, seems to have influence kI the direction of the 
encroachment of the llawash into the limits of the 
plateau of Abyssinia ; and also the position of the 
debouche of the Bed Nile from its summit to the 
plains bcloAV. An examination of the map will 
show a curious correspondence between the situa- 
tion of the sources of tln^ TIawash, of the southern 
curve of the i\bi, and of the break in the table 
land where that rive r joins the lied Nile near Fa- 
zuglo. A great geological fault seems to extend 
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across Abyssinia in the direction of these several 
points, one effect of which (that of the great disinte- 
gration of the material of the rocks along its course) 
appears to me to have favoured the denudation 
observed on the eastern and western borders of 
this country. To this fracture I also attribute 
the sudden curve of the Abi to the west, after 
flowing ncai’ly due soutli from lake Dembea ; the 
physical bariicr to its fartlier continuance in that 
direction not being a ridge of hills, or what is 
generally termed an anticlinal axis, but the presence 
of the opposite wall of the disjointed rock, which 
characterizes the extension of the fault across the 
table land, 'fins is neither unfounded assertion 
nor rash conclusion, but the deliberate opinion 1 
have formed by a carefvd examination of the 
mighty operations of nature tliat ajipear to have 
acted upon the surface geography of Abyssinia from 
the most remote ages. 

TiCt my reader return witli me for a moment to 
the country of Adal, an extensive plain, scarcely 
one thousand feet high above the level of the sea. 
Its river, the Hawash, peculiarly its own, distinct in 
the non-existence of opposite corresponding water- 
sheds to identify it as having formed part of the 
original surface level of the surrounding countries : 
an intruder, in fact, between the opposite slopes of 
the river Tacazza to the north and of the river 
Whaabbee to the south; the countries of which 
were once continuous, but some convulsion 
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connected probably with that which has occa- 
sioned the fault across the table land of Abyssinia, 
has in this position, severed the country com- 
pletely ; and in the gaping chasm, filled up to a 
certain level Avith the debris, has formed the bed 
of the HuAvash, Avhich gradually progressing on 
every side, its Avide circumference of sources en- 
croaches every year uimn the elcA ated lands Avliich 
surround it. 

A traveller in Adal cannot lielp noticing the 
singular character of the situation of the river 
IlaAA'asli, for he crosses oA'cr its bounding ridge to 
the cast, and has partial opportunities of observing 
the bluff scarp-like terminations of the Angotcha, 
the Abyssinian, and the liurvahgee table lands, 
all of AA'hich arc being rapidly dcmudcd by the 
numerous little tributaries Avhich iloAA’ to saa cII the 
HaAvash. But this extending ojAeration is most 
strikingly illustrated in a liiUA Avith the fault Avhich 
has extended from tlie sea-coast to Fazuglo, in tluA 
west of Abyssinia. Here, to the south of Shoa, 
the HaAA''ash has already a])])roa(-hcd AAithin one 
day’s journey from the deep a alley of the Abi, and 
I’emoA'es annually great portions of the surrounding 
table land, Avhich had previously determined the 
rain drops to flow into that river, but subsequent 
to which removal, all falling Avater must for tin; 
future, aid in swelling the insidious riA'or of the 
loAV-land of Adal. The valleys of numerous 
small streams, the sides of Avhich, denuded 
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to the required depth, have been thus gradually 
opened into, and as this is naturally aided by the 
steep fall of the scarp, denudation goes on rapidly 
when the first inclination towards the Ilawash has 
been given to the stream, that had previously 
meandered upon a nearly level plain. In this 
manner I contend, that the valley of the Airabra, 
between the narrow ridges of Ankobar, and the 
edge of tlie table-land at Tchakkah, has been 
acted upon, and that the waters falling to the west 
of Ankobar, and whicli now flow into the Ilawash, 
were formerly c'oiiducted to the Jumiiia, and so to 
the Abi, wlieii the two elevated points mentioned 
were continuous, as tlu^y most eertaijily liave been. 

The geolog}^ of Aliyssinia also favours these 
strange alterations of its oavu face ; for it is 
composed almost entin'ly of volcanic rocks, easily 
decomposable, tlu' operation, in fact, scarcely 
requires the aid of Avatei- to occasion it ; for the 
atmosphere alone crumbles the hardest rocks, in 
the course of one year, into a stratum of loose earth ; 
and water appears to be merely the carrying agent, 
to remove the soft soil, and expose a fresh surface 
to the action of the air. It is this which adds so 
considerably to the fertility of the Argobbah 
counties, situated on the scarp of the Abyssinian 
table-land ; for (n ery fresh year, virgin earth of the 
most fertile capability, is offered spontaneously, 
for the benefit of the cultivator, to whom, in this 
situation, the use of manure is unknown. 
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Rain, however, aids considerably in removing 
vast portions of the table-land ; for during the wet 
season, generally some few days after the com- 
mencement of the rains, and again, near its close, 
severe thunder storms, with slight earthquakes, 
occur ; and the devastation which results, is not so 
much to be attributed to the latter, as it is to the 
previously fallen rain ; which, haA'ing penetrated to 
a certain depth of the easil}' disintegrated rock, 
the least agitation brings down innnenso quantities, 
fi’om the nearly jAC'rprmdicular cliffs. An earth- 
quake scarcely perceptibh?, and wkich, perliaps, is 
only conscapicnt upon meteoric explosion, by the 
reverberating A’ibrations Ix'ing coninuinicatcd to the 
loose, yet prominent surfaces of the hilly scarp; there 
ahvays pi'ccipitatcs ruimms masses of earth and rock, 
Avhilst not a trace of its effects can be perceived upon 
the table-land. This is the real charact(>r of all 
earthquakes in Abyssinia T have Avitnessed; and 
although the death of tAvelve or fifteen people, have 
been consecpient, it has only been in different 
situations of peril, the proper precaution could 
liaA-e easily obviated, as it Avas A\'heri' denu- 
dation had been long undcriAiining the foundation 
of their houses, or of those on the terraces above ; 
and Avhich, aa'Iich a moment of extraordinary atmos- 
pheric commotion occurred, Avere shaken from the 
sides of the valleys into the stream beloAV. No 
leaping of the earth, or those violent commotions, 
which mark these convulsions in other countries, 
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occur in Shoa. In Ankobar, during the severest 
landslips, for they arc nothing else, a loose stone 
building thirty or forty feet high, and a still more 
rickety arch built by Demetrius, although in 
exposed situations, were not affected in the least. 

The tremour of the earth consequent upon 
portions of its surface being detached, was only felt 
upon the situation on which, it occuiTcd ; and were 
it not for the heavy fall of rocks from the over- 
hanging table-land, no evidences of a violent 
convulsion could be ever observed ; so that I am 
justified, in attributing to external influences, 
rather than to internal operations, the occasional 
agitations of the earth which arc experienced in 
Abyssinia daring the wet season. 

I'lie combined effects, however, of all these disinte- 
grating agents of the table land of Abyssinia, is to 
increase farther westward the course of thellawash, 
and Ave find that in the situation most faA^ourable 
for the operation of denudation then^ is contained, 
its most distant sources. Already, by the’ testi- 
mony of ]\r. llochet dTIericourt anti Dr. Krapf, 
the head of the llaAAash rcacht^s Atithin thirty 
miles of the Abi, the Nile of Bruce, and that in that 
direction it Avill still progress, may be safely assumed, 
whilst the present order of things established by 
nature is continued ; and in the course of time a 
communication Avill most certainly be opened 
between this river and that of Northern Abyssinia, 
when probably, by this addition to its volume 
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of water, and a continual denudation going on 
also towards the east, diminishing daily the barrier 
between it and the sea ; the Ilawash wiH. then enter 
the sea, and open a fresh higliAvay into the interior 
of Africa. Geologists may observe in this mighty 
operation, something analogous to that to Avhich they 
attribute other natural phenomena Avith Avhich they 
may be familiar, and the facts that I have stated, sin- 
gular as they may appear, are as easily demonstrated 
to be true as is the AvestAA-ard progress of the falls of 
Niagara toAV'ards the lakes of Northern America. 

Within the indentation in the table land to 
the south of Shoa, Ibrahim placed three principal 
streams, all of Avhich appear to floAv south from the 
scarp in that situation. These Avere, one stream 
Avhich separated the iSlaitcha Gallas from the Soddo 
Gallas ; the second, called llashcn, Avhich separated 
the latter from the Abitshoo ; and the third Avas 
the Kassam, Avhich floAved througli the province of 
Bulga. On incpniring the situation of the Zui lake, 
Avhich, from previous information, T kncAv Avas not 
far from the IlaAvash in this situation, Ibrahim 
explained to me that it receiAed tlie Avaters that 
floAA’ed from the opposite scarp to that of Shoa, 
and Avhich constituted, Avith the high land to the 
north of the Gibbee in this situation, the country 
of Gurague. On the other side of the stream of 
the Gibbee was Zingero. Zui, called also Lakee, 
has several small islands situated in its Avaters, 
each of which is inliabitcd by monks, but on the 
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largest a very celebrated monastery exists, in 
which, according to vulgar ideas, all the wealth 
and books relative to the ancient empire of Abyssinia 
have been concealed since the celebrated IMaho- 
medan invasion of that country in the sixteenth 
century, by IMahomed Grahne. There may be some 
truth respecting the manuscripts that are contained 
in the monastery of Lake Zui, but I question much 
if any treasure is to bo found tlierc, for in that case 
Saliale Selassee would, before tliis, have attempted 
to subdue the Galla tribes intervening, which could 
bo accom])lished in one campaign, for already, in 
that direction, the country as far as tlie 1 1 awash 
has submitted to him, and Zui is not more than 
two days’ journey to the south. That its conquest 
is intended by tlie Negoos of Shoa, I have no doubt, 
and I think he only jiostpones it until he can effect 
the reduction of the whole of Gurague, at the same 
time the inhabitants of Inch are very mueh afft'cted 
tOAvards him, and in fact consider him to be tlieir 
monarch. I have Avitnessed tAvo or three inter- 
esting intervicAVS betAveen parties coming Avith 
unsolicited tribute from Gurague; and Avhen the 
monarch endeavoured to induce me to remain VA'ith 
him, he held out the opjiortunity I should have of 
visiting that country in the course of the next tAVO 
years, by accompanying him, and Avhich he supposed 
would be a temptation for me to stay. 

The Negoos himself corroborated the statement 
of Ibrahim, who had visited the shores of this lake 
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several times, that there tyas no outlet for its waters, 
but that it was entirely distinct from the river 
Hawash. Karissa, a Galla, from Cambat* who 
when enslaved tvas first taken to Gurague, and lived 
near Ziii several years, also told me that a number 
of small streams fell into the lake from all sides _ 
and that there was a tradition that a long time ago, 
the length of which he had no idea of, all the 
country non' occupied by the lake ^vhich is about 
fifteen miles in diametc'r, was possessed by seven 
chiefs, whose lands, for their sins, of course, or it 
Avould not be an Abyssinian legend, were swallowed 
up in one night, with loud subterranean noises, and 
stars shooting out of the earth, arrd that the next 
day nothing could be; seen but the present lakes, 
and the islands it contains. Considering the cha- 
racter of the country, and the phenomena still wit- 
nessed in Adal, whilst the country around Zui 
appears to he situated upon the same elevation 
above the sea ; 1 have no doubt that this tradition is 
partly founded upon fact, and contains the national 
r(;membrancc of an extensive? and appalling inci- 
dent connected with some volcanic convulsion, that 
at a former period occurred in this situation. 

My morning's lesson in gc'ography terminated Avith 
a promise that Ibrahim should get me the title of 
a Geez book upon the subject, which he asserted 
he had seen ii Hurrah, for I must observe he ridi- 
culed the idea of anything having been preserved 
during the invasion of Grahne into Abyssinia, by 
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being taken to the monagtesry of Zui. He stated that 
in the city of Hurrah, which was then the capital 
of thb kingdom of Adal, there was at the present 
day an entire library wliich had formed part of the 
spoil of the conqueror on that occasion, and that in 
the same building with the books is preserved the 
original silver kettle drums that were formerly 
carried before the Emperor. He had also seen a 
map which had been made by the orders of Ma- 
homed Grahne, of the (countries ho had subdued 
from Massoah and Gondah in the north, to Maga- 
dish in the soiith, and upon which was particularly 
marked the site of every Christian temple he had 
destroyed. A copy of this map could, I think, be 
easily obtained by means of our Berberah acquaint- 
ance, Shurmalkce, whose connexion Avith the city 
of Hurrah is much more considerable than it is 
supposed to be by our Government, 

Upon both banks of that part of the llaAA'asli 
Avhich partially encircles Shoa, numerous tribes of 
Galla find sustenance for immense herds of cattle, 
v^mong those, the most important are the Maitcha 
and Soddo tribes, situated u})on tjie earliest of its 
most Avestern tributaries ; next to these, proceeding 
from the AA est, is the Tchukalla; then Lakee, or those 
living betAveen lake Zui and the HaAvash ; to these 
succeed the Gilla, the Roga, and then the Gallalm, 
the chief of Avhich, Shumbo, is a son-in-laAV of the 
Negoos, baptized and married the same day, Avhilst 
I was in Shoa. Through his district lies the safest 
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road to Guragae, and accordingly it is the one 
principally taken by slave merchants, who, how- 
ever, seldom return that way, preferring a more 
circuitous one, around the sources of the Ilawasli, 
among the tribes situated upon the table land of 
Abyssinia. Adjoining to the Gallahn Galla are 
tlie Arooscc, a powerful and warlike nation of the 
same people, but who appear to be considerably in 
advance of their barbarous brethren. The Aroosec 
are large agriculturists, and great quantities of 
coffee, and of a red dye, called ivurrsrx^ which is 
exported from llerberah to India and Arabia, is 
produced in tlicir country. They occupy all the 
district between TIawash and the north-'western 
streams of the AYliaabbee. AMiere they terminate 
on the east, the ])ossessions of the Tlittoo Galla com- 
mence, who also ‘‘drink of the w^atcas of thcllaw^ash,” 
end are, it will be recollected the tribe, some of 
w horn attacked the Kafilah of the lly Sounuudee, at 
Dophan, on the occasion of my coming up to Shoa. 
On a map of a limited size, it would be impossible 
to introduce the names of the numerous tribes of 
these people that border upon Shoa to the south, 
nor would any benefit arise from the list beyond 
that which may be obtained by the general desig- 
nation, “ Galla tribes,” and wdiich I have, therefore, 
employed to mark the localities of these people. 
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No prospect of recovery. — Slaughter of the goat. — Manufacture of 
skin-bags. — The process. — Farming. — The bark employed. — 
Morocco leather. — Carcase butchers. — Process of cutting up meat. 


August 21st . — TJie termination of the fast of Eelsat 
was hailed with considerable ph'asnre by the very 
best of Christians in Shoa, and this happened on 
the last day of the interval which dates this 
chapter, for increasing want of space coinpcds me 
to relhupiish the usual diurnal account. As it 
ha])pened, nothing of importance occurred, except 
only that I began to find myself gradually getting 
weaker and wc'akcr, and the symptoms of my illness 
increasing in violence u])on e\ery fresh attack. 
I attributed this, in a great measure, to tlie wet 
season, which was now most decidedly s('t in, and 
for the last three or four days^ especially it had 
rained without intermission. It ^\as a cheerless 
time, the moist foggy state of the atmosphere, and 
the muddy condition of the road, quite preventetl 
me from taking my usual walks, and looking at 
the dripping state of my thatched roof, or listening 
to the pattering of the large rain drops against my 
.parchment window, w'as all the amusement I had 
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after I had determined to confine myself more to 
bed, either to recruit myself after the severe fever 
paroxysms, or Avith the hope of averting in some 
measure the force of their attack by a little careful 
nursing. I ceased, too, to take any pleasure in 
the interesting conversations of Ibrahim, or Sheik 
Tigh, or, in fact, any one from whom previously 1 
had ever been most inquiring respecting every 
subject of importance or novelty I could think of 
to ask about. My imp of coftcc in the morning, or 
a drinking hornful of the warmed ale, was the 
oidy tiling 1 dare indulge in, for solids of any kind 
had a great tendency to oc'casion congestion in the 
brain, and after eating an v thing a severe headache 
was the certain consc([uencc. T took the liiut, and 
^avc up the hoiu'ved repast at breakfast and the 
fricasee at night, and made a jioint of conciliating 
as mucli as possible that irritable viscus the 
stomach, that seemed after all to be at the bottom 
of the evil. 

It was a horrible retribution, tberetbre, for "Wal- 
derheros to contem])latc, and wbicb, no doubt, will 
have a beneficial elfect upon his future conduct as 
regards the respect due to the institutions of the 
Church, when, on the inoi’iiing after the end of the 
fast, w'hich was to bo a day of great rejoicing, I 
intimated my determination to cat no more flesh 
meat for at leas.; a week. After all my jests about 
the folly of fasting, telling my people that during 
the continuance of sueh terms of abstinence, I was 
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a good Mahomedan, and having by my example on 
more than one occasion, tempted him and the 
others of my household to indulge in food when 
they ought to have been observing a stricter disci- 
pline — after all this, on the day appointed for 
rejoicing, to see all appetite taken from me was so 
evidently a judgment from heaven, that I was 
strongly recommended to propitiate the Virgin 
Mary immediately by bestowing the goat, which 
the Negoos had sent to me at IMyolones, upon a 
church dedicated to the Mother of Clirist. So 
disinterested in fact, was Walderhcros, that lie 
Avent otf to procure one of the priests upon tlie 
establishment, and who, when he arri\ed, had 1 
carried out my servant’s intentions, would have 
Avalked aivay witJi the goat immediately, snch Avas 
liis anxiety for my restoration to the faA'our of 
heaA’on. 

I could not be very Avell angry Avith ^V’alderheros, 
and I Avas too ill eitlier to laugh at, or to endeavour 
to convert the priest, so I dismissed him Avith an 
ahmulah, for his Avillingness to relieve mo of the 
supposed ban under Avhich I Ava's laid. When he 
Avas gone, hoAvever, tlie Aveather having cleared up 
a little, I directed my servants to kill the goat, and 
to ask such of their Christian friends who lived in 
Aliu Amba to come to the party on the occasion, 
as I Avanted it eaten up, that no temptation should 
exist to divert me from my resolution not to take 
any Ripraal food. 
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The best butcher in the place, Tinta’s mis- 
selannee, who had always shown liimself ready to 
render assistance whenever I required some extra 
hand, could not, of course, be omitted. Gwalior, 
another servant ofTinta, and a patient of mine, was 
also called in at the death of the doomed goat, Avhich 
gallantly showed fight, surrounded, as he w^as, by a 
host of hungry enemies, who, besides seeking the 
satisfaction of rc\'cnge for the indiscrimato tuppings 
and bumpiHgs ho had given and occasioned among 
the party, liad had their interest excited by the 
jjortions of his venison mutton, that each, in the 
mind’s eye, already saw hanging up in a mimosa 
tree that grew in my garden, and w'hich formed the 
shambles generally on such occasions. 

A lot of yelping boys came into the enclosure, 
and croAvded about the hntehcTS aiding the goat in 
his attempts to get away, by attempting to catch 
him, and of course* running in the rvay of those 
who mifflit have been abh^ to do it. A number 

O 

of Avomen also thronged in as the stir became 
faster, and Avho stood around me as a kind 
of body-guard, for the leaping diabolus ” 
of a goat sometimes threatened tnen to make 
our heads a step2)ing-s(ono to fly over the high 
enclosure. A long lasso at lengtli being throAvn 
ignobly at his feet, the next move he made ensnared 
him by the leg, and the triumph of his life-hunters 
was complete. The rope being run ai’ound the 
trunk of the mimosa, the unwilling goat w^ 
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dragged, like a victim of Spanish civil war, back- 
wards to his doom, and a prayer of peace being 
muttered by the clerk, Walderheros, the high priest, 
the misselannec, cut the throat of their prey, the 
invocation of the I’rinity, like the Islam “ul 
Allah,'’ sanctifying the bloody business of depriving 
an animal of life. 

It is singular to observe the pertinacity of 
custom, and how characteristic of descent parti- 
cular habits and ceremonies become long after the 
separation of different nations from their original 
root. The Arabs, the Amhara, or the Abyssinians, 
and the Jews, all precede tlic slaughter of animals 
for food with some short prayer, which, differing in 
form, is still the same custom, and wliicli, I think, 
originated at a period antecc'dent to their dis])ersion as 
different nations into the several countries they uoav 
occupy. It has also continued among them, even 
changed as these nations are in religion and social 
character, the Hebrew trader, tlu^ Arab nomade 
shepherd, and the Abyssinian agriculturist. Jew, 
Mahomedan, and Christian, still retain this evidence 
of a common origin, but which marks an ethnolo- 
gical ei'a posterior, 1 believe, by many centuries to 
the more general custom of circumcision common to 
all these people, and to many otlnn- African nations.* 

* A singular fact connected with this custom of making a short 
prayer, whilst slaughtering the victim, I gathered from a note hi a 
recent edition of “ Sale’s Koran.” It appears that by a decision of 
those learned in the law, which is laid down in that book, animals 
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Such a goat as had just been killed, fed up to 
the high condition he was in, could not have been 
bought in the market for less than ten ahmulahs, 
two shillings and twopence. The skin alone, 
however, is supposed to be worth three ahmulahs ; 
and great care is taken not to injure it vith the 
point of the knife, Avhen flaying the carcase. 
To ho of any value, it must he taken otf 
uncut, excejjt around the neck, and in those 
situations necessary to enahle the butchers to 
draw the legs out of the skin. Also, of course, 
where the first incision is made to commence the 

killed by the Jews may be partaken of by MabomcMlans. A represen- 
tation to tht^ Cadi of Cairo liavino* been made, that nearly all the 
butchers of that city were followers of the law of Moses, they 
were about to be susjionded fi*om that employment, when tht‘ir Chief 
Rabbi proved to the satisfaction of their Moslem judges, that the 
Koran bids Mahomedans not to refuse food which lias been 
sanctitied to the one true God, which was always done by those 
who professed tlu‘ faith of Abraham and the law of Moses, when 
killing animals for food. This circumstance, and also the disre- 
spect shown by the AVliaabbees to the tomb ot the Pi ophet, and tlie 
temple at Mecca, demonstrate to my sati.sfaction that education 
alone is retpiired to show to the Mahomedans, the absurdity of the 
false hopes with which their Prophet has surrounded the worship of 
the only one God, ainl of the ina[»plieal)ility ot his laws to improve 
or humanize mankind, I could point out, it this were a proper 
place, proofs without end, of the liberality and extreme toleration 
of learned and enlightened Mahomedans, and we ought not to 
attribute the bigotry of ignorance, alike licrec and cruel in Christian, 
Mahomedan, and Jew, to their reUgious belief, which on 
examination will be found to have been originally very similar 
amongst all these denominations, and that the greatest diifcrences 
appear to be in the several codes of social laws adopted by each. 

VOL. II. B B 
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process, and which is a circular cut carried around 
both haunches, not many inches from and liaving 
the tail for a centre. The hide is then stripped 
over tlic thighs, and two smaller incisions being 
made around the middle joint of the hind legs, 
enable them to be drawn out. A stick is now 
placed to extend these extremities, and by this, for 
the convenience of the operators, the whole 
carcase is suspended from the branch of a tree, and 
by some easy pulls around the body, the skin is 
gradually witlidrawn over the forelegs, which are 
incised around the knees to admit of tlieir being 
taken out; after which, the head being removed, 
the whole business conchuh'S by the skin being 
pulled inside out over the decollated neck. One of 
the parties now takes a rough stone and well rubs 
the inside surface, to divest it of a few fibres of the 
subcutaneous muscl(> Avhich are inserted into the 
skin, and after this ojicration it is laid aside until 
the next day ; the more interesting business of 
attending to the meat (calling immediate attention. 

These entin? skins arc afterwa^’ds nia<|^|iliito 
sacks by the apertures around the neck acBj^egs 
being secured by a double fold of thfii' skin bi'ing 
sewed upon each other, by means of ^.slender but 
very tough thong. These small seam^re rendered 
quite air-tight, and the larger orifit^ around the 
haunches being gathered together by t|^ hands, the 
yet raw skin is distended with air, ai^l the orifice 
being then tied up, the swollen bag i*left in that 
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state for a few days until slight putrefaction has com- 
menced, when the application of the rough stone 
soon divests its surface of the hair. After this has 
been etfected, a deal of labour, during at least one 
day, is required to soften the distended skin by 
beating it with heavy sticks, or trampling upon it 
for hours together, the labourer supporting himself 
by clinging to the bongli of a tree over head, or 
holding on by the wall of the liouse. In this 
manner, whilst the skin is drying, it is prevented 
from getting stiff, and still further to secure it from 
this evil condition, it is frequently rubbed with 
small quantities of butter. "NVlien it is supposed that 
there is no chance of the skin becoming hard and 
easily broken, the orifice is opened, the air escapes, 
and a very soft flaccid leather bag is produced, but 
which, for several days after, affords an amusement 
to the owner, when otherwise umanployed, by Avell 
rubbing it all over with his hands. 

Almost all the produce of the fields is conveyed 
to the market in such sacks as these — cotton, grain, 
and the Bei'berah pep])or. It is even the only money- 
bag employed to carry home the salt returns for the 
different wares that have been sold. None other 
could* have been em])loyed by Joseph’s brethren 
when, they loaded their asses and went down into 
Egypt ; fer n me are more naturally the resources 
of a shepherd people, or better adapted by their 
form and size for the little useful animal which 
seems to have been as universally employed by 

B B 2 
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the Jews as by the Amhara of the present day. By 
a species of gratitude, sincere as it is deserved, 
hiyah, the word signifying ass^ is used by the 
latter people as another designation for friend ; and 
I well remember the mistake of a learner of that 
language who went into a great rage by being 
accosted “ liiyah” by an Amhara friend. 

The skins of sheep and of small goats are made 
into parchment by being more particularly divested 
of the fleshy fibres with the rough stone, and then, 
after the hairs have beeii removed by putrefaction, 
simply drying in the sun. For this purpose, it is 
stretched in a flx'\'ourable situation, a few inches 
from the ground, by a number of small wooden 
pegs, wdiich are insertf'd into small apertures made 
in the edge of tlie skin, and it is thus ])reAented 
fi’om becoming corrugated dining the process of 
drying. 

In the same manner, the larger hides of coiVs and 
oxen are dried, most freiiuentlj' before putrefaction 
has produced any effect upon the hairs, and which, 
of course, then remain. This is tlip general seat 
for visitors during tlu' day, and their bed at night, 
unless a tanned hide (/uV, as it is termed) can be 
procured, and which is consid(*red softer and more 
suitable for a respected guest. 

The nit, or leather, is tanned by being made into 
a kind of trough, which contains an infusion of 
the bark of the kantnffa acacia. This trough is 
formed by a skin being loosely extended upon four 
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stick supports, which elevate it about a foot from 
the ground. The kantuffa bark, after being well 
pounded in a mortar, is strewed over the surface, 
and the hollow is then filled with cold water, and 
in the course of a few days a strong red infusion is 
made, with which the whole surface of the skin is 
frequently waslied, and when evaporation has re- 
duced its contents to a sloppy paste, the sticks are 
withdrawn, the ends folded in, and with the con- 
tained mass, tlie skin then undergoes the usual 
fatiguing process of treading, until the evidences of 
the nit being properly prepared are satisfactory. 

7’he bark of the kantnfa reminded me of that of 
the red mimosa of Adal, which produced an astrin- 
gent gum, something like but not, I considered, 
so powerful a di'ug. Tins tree, however, was 
pointed out to me as being that with the bark of 
which the Dankalli tan their affaleetahs, or small 
water-skins, carried by travellers ; for the larger ones 
are prepared with the hair left on, b}' simply drying 
in the hot sun, after having been distended with 
air, to expose them fully to its influence. It is 
very probable that the celebrated Morocco leather, 
derives its bright red colour from the bark em- 
ployed in tanning being obtained either from the 
kantuffa or the Adal tree, for both these trees give 
a very red colour to the skins that are prepared 
with their bark. From this I am inclined to 
believe, that among other articles of commerce that 
might be advantageously drawn from the Barbar 
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states in the north of Africa, a good tanning bark 
could be obtained in considerable quantities, and at 
a very reasonable rate. 

Walderheros and the missehannee proceeded to 
carve the flayed carcase, not in any systematic 
mann(;r, as T could observe, but directed chiefly in 
the size of the lumps of meat that Avere cut off by 
the character of the individual to Avhom they were 
severally assigned : thus, Tinta got a noble haunch 
forwarded to him, whilst, on the other hand, the 
matrahier, or axe, Avas called in to aid in dividing 
the other into three portions, for as many minor 
acquaintances of my servants. Tn the same manner, 
a certain number of ribs Avere counted for GAvalior, 
but the motlicr of Goodaloo got a great many more 
of the opposite side, and in this irregular manner, 
after a A ery busy scene of some* tAA’o oi' three liours, 
except the portions AA'hich Walderheros had re- 
tained for hitnself, the Avhole of the goat had disap- 
peared by degrees tli rough the Avicket of the 
inclosure, for the rain that was uoav commencing 
prevented the party from holding the festival in the 
garden, and I was a great deal too ill to have it 
celebrated Avithin my oaati house. 
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Invitation to visit the Ncgoos. — Karissa and his firelock. — Some 
account of tlic countries to the soutli of Shoa. — Distances. — A 
reputed canni])al people. — Other absm*d riunoiu’s. — IVobable 
truth. — Of the Doko : not dwai-fs but monkeys. 


August 2ith . — Eiuiy this inovning, Tinta appeared 
at my house, lie had returned from Aukobar the 
night before, find had brought an invitation or com- 
mand, that if 1 u ere able T should visit the Xegoos 
at Debra Bcrhan, on the 24th of S('i)tomber, 
upon which day a great national festival is held in 
honour of the amiiversary of the discoA cry of the 
Cross by the Empress Helena. This is called the 
muscal from a similar word signifying cross, and is 
a kind of military revicAv, before the Xegoos, of all 
his forces, every tenant and slavt^ ea])able of bearing 
arms being expected to be present. It is, in fiict, an 
Abyssinian wapentake, and its real origin, although 
at the pixjsent time concealed by the substitirtion 
of a religious name and purpose, may be still traced 
to the same social institutions that tirst establisliod 
similar feudal parades among tlie older European 
nations. I shall di.smiss the subject at present, 
however, with the single remark, that no Mahome- 
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dan, except he wear the matah for the occasion of 
the muscal, or the expeditions against the Gallas, 
is expected to appear as a soldier before the 
Negoos ; the Wallasmah Mahomed having all claim 
upon military service from those inhabitants of Shoa 
who profess that religion. 

AVith Tiuta came a gunman of the Negoos’ body 
guard, named Karissa, with whom I was previously 
acquainted, and Avho, having injured the lock of 
his new musket, now came to solicit me to set it to 
rights, under the full impression that I had b(;en 
brought up to the business. Finding on examina- 
tion that a small fragment of the catch of the 
trigger w^as only broken off, wduch prevented it 
being held jrropcrly in the groove of the tumbling 
portion of the lock, I promised to do it for him, 
but as I had then no spring vice, or files, I. told 
him he must stop until 'J'inta could procure them 
for me, iv'hicli the latter 2)roniised to do in the 
course of the day. 

Karissa w-as a very intelligent Galla, wore his 
hair in their usual wild manner, in a series of long 
plaited elf-locks, hanging on all sides of his head 
and dark brown face. Ills features were regular 
and well defined, Avhich is not very usual among 
those considered to be true Galla, but as h(; came 
from Carabat to the south and east of Zingero, and 
as I have seen others from the same country wdio 
resembled Karissa very much, future discoveries 
have yet to determine to what is owing this differ- 
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ence in the appearance of the countenance from 
those whom I term Soumaulee Gallas, or the 
mulatto progeny of Shankalli and Dankalli parents. 
At present it will serve our purpose to class them 
as a mixed race between the Amhara and the Shan- 
kalli, or what is more probable, between .the 
Amhara and the Soumaulee (Jalla. 

As he sat with me all day, and it happened to be 
my good day, in contradistinction to the alternate 
evil one on whi(di I was afflicted with the ague fit, 

I asked him many questions respecting his country 
and his parents. As 1 began to feel more interested 
in the conversation, and found that my partial know- 
ledge of Amharic prevented me from making my 
visitor quite understand some of my questions, I sent 
Walderheros for Ibrahim, who soon came, and very 
readily undertook to act as interpreter and illus- 
trator of Karissa’s information. 

lie first told me that he was not a born slave 
of the Negoos, but had recommended himself to 
the notic(' of the monarch, by the dexterous manner 
in which he had conveyed messages to the Kings of 
Enarea, and of his OAvn country, Cambat. For the 
fidelity which had marked his return to servitude, 
and for his bravery during the rebellion of Matoko 
he had been rewarded by being made a nuftania, or 
gunman, and would, were he to marry, have a house 
bestowed upon him. with tis much land as two oxen 
could plough in the year. 

Tie had lived se\eral years in Gurague, and had 
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crossed the river Gibbee where it passes to the 
south of Enarea, and he stated positively that it 
flowed into the Abiah, and so far gratified Ibrahim, 
who had so described it to me in liis geography of 
Southern Abyssinia. One circumstance favourable 
for my proper understanding of the true situation 
of the countries he described as having passed 
through in his several journeys was, that Kalissa 
had crossed tlie Hawash at Mulkukuyu, so we had 
at once a standard of distance that both of us 
knew, and this aided me materially in correcting 
the situations of many places with the names and 
relative positions of whicli 1 A\'as ab’cady familiar 
from my conversations with Ibraliim. 

llespecting Ankor, Karissa stated it to be a part 
of Enarea, and not of Zingiuo. He did not know 
whether it had ever formed part of tlie latter 
country, which T had heard from anotlier authority, 
a Christian dnptera, wlio told me lie had read it in 
a book belonging to the church of 8t. IMichael, in 
Aukobar (where the Ni-goos deposits the greater 
part of his manuscript volumes), tluit Anquor, or 
Ankor, was a province of Zingero. Bo that as it 
may, from Ankobar to Ankor is three times the 
distance between the fox'mer place to the ford over 
the Hawash, or about 150 miles. Zingero was about 
the same distance, directly to the south-west, wdiilst 
Ankor, or that part of Enarea which borders on 
the Gibbee, was nearly to the west-south-west. The 
sourcef of the Gibbee were not more than eighty 
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miles from Angolahlah, .and going on horseback, 
Karissa said that he could drink of the waters of that 
river before the evening of the second day. The 
Gallas ef Liramoo he had heard of, but never 
visited, so that when I mentioned to him the name 
of Ouare, the Galla informant of M. Jomard, and 
also Kilho, who is represented as being chief of 
that country, he could give me no information 
respecting them. The river Abiah he knew was 
the same as the Gibbee, and said that it went 
through the Shankalli country to Sennaar. 

Bejond the Abiah I was now told, a nation of 
white people like ourselves existed, but who were 
cannibals, and had all their utensils made of iron. 
That they boiled and eat all intruders into their 
country. He stated positively that he had himself 
oeen a woman of this people, who had been brought 
to Enarea, and who had confirmed all the state- 
ments he was now making to me. As I believe 
myself that the Bahr ul Abiad Avill be found to 
have its eai'lier sources in an isolated table land 
like Abyssinia, but of mueli greater elevation, I 
began to suspect that these wliite people must be 
the inhabitants of the country surrounding the 
distant sources of this mysterious river, and that as 
the Assabi derived its name from flowing through 
a country cf i nl people, that the White Nile, 
in like manner had been so designated from the 
circumstance of its table land being inhabited by 
a white race, and us a branch of that river 
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is known by the name of Addo, which I consider to 
be the Arian terra for ivhite, this added some 
confirmation to my ideas. On inquiring, however, 
what knowledge Karissa had of the Bahr ul 
Abiad, I found that he was entirely ignorant of such 
a river, and when I modified the name, by calling it 
the river of the Tokrurce, or blacks, he instantly 
conceived T was speaking of tlie Kalli, that is well 
known to flow to the south and east of Kuffah into 
the Indian Ocean, and by w'hich caravans of slaves 
are constantly passing between Zingero and the 
coast of Zanzibar. Tliore must, in fact, exist in 
this situation a most available road into the very 
centre of the contiiumt of .Vfrica, for 1 have sub- 
sequently seen Nubian slaves who had been in the 
service of Zaid Zaid, Tinauni of Zanzibar, that corro- 
borated this statement of Karissa in c\ ery particular 
respecting the transit of slaves across the table land 
of Abyssinia, from Semiaar to I.anioo on the Indian 
Ocean, and so to the market of Zanzibar. 

I Avas, liowawer, more interested in the account 
I received of the rvlnte people, and which was as ex- 
aggerated a relation, as many of the reports received 
by some travellers respi'cting tlu^ Doko dwarfs. 
To retail here all the absurd nonsense tliat Karissa 
entertained me rvith woidd In; sadly misappropri- 
ating space, but I could gather from the reports 
that a singular race of men live in the most jejilous 
seclusion, in a large desert-surrounded table land, 
similar in many respects to that of Abyssinia. That 
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they were civilized was evident, from the -fact of 
their Avriting being said to he quite different from 
the Geez, and it is not a nation just emerged from 
barbarism that would possess a knoAvledge of such 
an abstruse art as that of Avriting. As to the tale 
of their being cannibals, T recollcctc'd that even at 
the present day the very same report is entertained, 
and believed by the Negroes around Kordofan of 
European habits, and that Ave ourselves are sup- 
posed by them to be cannibals. This is, in 
fact, a charge so easily made, and serves so 
admirably to lungliten the liorrible, in a picture of 
a barbarous people druAvn by an imaginative mind, 
that even among inodc'rn travelh'is Ave find an 
inclination to spre-ad such rumours, Avithout any 
examination as to their corna tness, and sometimes, 
from a hasty conclusion, or an error in interpretation, 
Avithout any foundation Avhatevcr. In this manner, 
a stigma of cannibalism has been attached to the 
Dankalli, but wliich only shows hoAV careful 
travelhns ought to be IxTorc they promidgate 
such strange and absurd stories.* 

* One ovciiinc;, on my return from Altyssinia, in company with 
the British Political Mission, a Cjlalayla ^luilitu appeared in the 
camp. Around his head was ]»laced the hrindled shaggy tail of a 
hyena, which added not a little to tlic savage appearance of the 
man. He squatted on his heels in tlio customary manner, and 
most of the 'Europe ns surrounded him, to look at the extreme of 
barbarism Ins figurt' and ap])earance pre.sented. Several of our 
Kafilah men joined ns, volunteering information ; among other 
things, it was observed by a slave-dealer, that the man before us 
** was a bad man ” (pointing at tlie same time to tlie Hyena’s tail), 
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Nothing can be positively asserted ; but I 
believe, myself, that we are on the eve of a most 
interesting ethnological and geographical discovery, 
that will at once afford a solution to fdl the strange 
and improbable accounts Avhich have reached us 
respecting the inhabitants of Central Africa. What 
we hear of dwarfs, cannibals, and communities of 
monkeys, may, perhaps, prove to be merely a 
muddied stream of infonnation, conveyed to us 
through the medium of ignorant and barbarous 
tribes; but which may have a foundation of an 
unexpected character, in the existc'iice of a nation 
in this situation ; Avhich, almost physically separated 
from the rest of the Avorld by impassable deserts 
and unnavigablc rivers, has continued in its original 
integrity that perfect condition of society which, 
once general, then almost extinguished, evidently 
preceded the barbarism from which the present 

‘‘that cats man,” meaning of course, that the man being a 
Mahomedan, was very wicked for wearing any part of siicli a 
corp.'^e-eatiiig beast about his person. 1 met tliis very slave- 
merchant, w'ho liad thus expressed liimsolf, some weeks afterwards, 
in the Red Sea, and as we were together on litiard tlie same ves.sel 
for several days, our conversation was fro([uontly u])on Abyssinian 
matters. I once recalled the scene of the so-called man-eater, 
and he was astonished, certainly, when I told him it Avas reported 
that the Dankalli Avore cannibals, and that the pl<‘turo of tliis very 
Galayla Muditu was taken with that idea, as a portrait of a man- 
eater. Dankalli Mahomed, as he AA^as then called, never came 
afterwards to sit with mo and my fritmd, Padre Antonio Foggart, 
hut he went through the process of sawing his throat, as if cutting 
it with a knife, to intimate hoAv any cannibal Avould be punished if 
he appeared in their country. 
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transition state has emerged, and which I believe 
to be gradually progressing to the re-attainment 
of the previous excellence of the primeval social 
institutions. 

- One strange rciiort respecting the inhabitants of 
ihtra-tropical Africa, I tliink I shall be able to 
show the origin and foundation of, and which is the 
existence, in a situation to the south of Kuffah, of 
a nation 6f dwarfs, called Doko. From the infor- 
mation I have received myself, and from an exami- 
nation of unpublished Portuguese documents 
relative to the geography of the eastern coast of 
Africa, and of the people inland; in the very situa- 
tion presumed to be the native country of the 
Doko, I learn that a very different family of man 
is only to be found — the tall, muscular, and power- 
ful Shankalli negro; and, more than this, the 
French traveller, j\f. d’Abbadie, from information 
received in Abyssinia, has reported that to the 
south of Encrea and Kuffah, a nation of Shankalli 
reside, to whom the name Doko was given. It 
cannot, therefore, T think, be doubted that a people 
so designated do occupy the country to the south 
of Abyssinia, and that from among them are taken 
the greater number of slaves, that arrive at the 
markets of Enerea and Zingero, where the dealers 
dispose of tln n to the slave Kafilahs that are 
proceeding to Zanzibar, or to northern Abyssinia. 
Doko perhaps designates the slave country, or, per- 
haps, signifies as much as our terra incognita, for 
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we find the same word entering into the name of 
the unknown countries situated to the south of 
Bomou and the Mandara range, and, therefore, the 
Dukalata of those portions on the west of Africa 
may correspond with the eciually unknown country 
of the Doko upon the eastern side. 

The accounts, however, lately received of the 
dwarfs of central Afiica, is not new information, 
but is merely the revival of a very old idea, which 
in less enlightened times was naturally enough 
entertained by just and properly constituted 
minds, who acknowledged the greatness of the 
natural truths nliich liad been demonstrated to 
them, by thus not refusing to believe that 
which with their limited knowledge, they could 
not consistently deny might be possilde. It is this 
Avhich characterizes tlic lumiility of genius, and 
which is rewarded by the liglit which must result 
from the inquiries excited by sucli expi'ctations. 
But it becomes a proof of no little mental obtuse- 
ness, when the probability of any popular rumour is 
insisted upon, after the knowledge of facts has so 
far accumulated, as to (mable us to demonstrate its 
absurdity. No reasonable being can l)ositi^'ely deny 
the existence of a nation of very short statured 
men in Africa, but that he must believe because 
there may be such a people, that the animals 
described as the Doko dwarfs, are them, is quite out 
of the question. The real dwarfs may, ultimately, 
prove to be the Gonga people, and most probably 
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they are. I have some singular evidence upon this 
^ very subject, which I only wish somewhat farther 
to confirm, to lay before the public ; but shall at 
;f : present confine myself to denying, that the Doko, of 
^'"u^odern Abyssinian fable, represent the dwarfs 
' alluded to by the naturalists of antiquity ; or, that, 
in fact, they are men at all. 

Ludolph and d’Tasle are, I believe, still the 
great authorities upon tlie geography of interior 
Africa ; their maps were evidently constructed from 
well compared and long considered information ; 
and conjectural geographers of the present day, 

' are too glad, nhea their tlicories accord in any 
• way with the delineation of these countries as 
represented by those authors. On examination of 
their majis it will bo perceived, that botli received 
such apparently well-autlienticated accounts, of a 
nation of dwarfs dwelling to tlie South of Abys- 
sinia, that th('y had been obliged to recognise their 
existence, and, of course, to find them a locality. 

Ludolph, whose knowledge of tlie Geez and 
Amharic probably prevented him from considering 
the accounts of so great an importance as did the 
French geographer, only notices, by a small note 
appended to the name on the map, that the King 
of Zingero was stated to be a monkey. In the 
body of his work, liowever, he represents that he 
received considerable information respecting a 
nation of dwarfs living in this situation, and n ho 
accord in so many respects with the Doko of the 
voi. u. c c 
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present day, that there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt, but that both have resulted from similar 
popular rumours tliat have continued to us, from 
the time of Imdolph. A plate in his very interesting 
“ History of Ethio])ia,” actually gives the presumed>, 
character of these so-called dwarfs, and who ar® re- 
presented in several situations characteristic of their 
habits, among which api)ears as most prominent that 
of being employed in devouring ants, which we 
are told also forms the principal food of the Doko, 
Ludolph, however, has so much respect for human 
nature as not to picture these dwarfs as men, but 
in every respect has delineated them as monkeys ; 
and when it is understood tliat the word Zingcro in 
Amharic signifies baboon, as well as the name of a 
large kingdom in the south of Shoa, tlie connexion 
of words and the confusion of ideas will be allowed 
to be quite natural, when we consider the ignorance 
of the Abyssinian informants, and the imperfect 
knowledge of their language, more especially of 
its synonymes, by even the most learned of the 
travellers from whom had been received any account 
of that country. It was this which mish'd Ludolph, 
although from the cautious note upon the map 
respecting the King of Zingero being stated to be 
a monkey, it appears that he had certain 
doubts, but his fidelity as a closet geographer and 
historian did not allo\v him to throw aside the infor- 
mation, merely because his own opinion did not 
accord with that which he was told to be the fact. 
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M. d’Lisle seems to have been perfectly satisfied 
as to the human nature of the Government, and of 
course the people of Zingero, but still he was 
trammeled with a nation of so-called dwarfs, 
’^hich in his days were represented to occupy a 
tract of country more remote than the Abyssinian 
kingdom of Zingero, so we find that in his map 
encircling that country to the w'cst and south, a 
nation of dwarfs is placed, the name of wliom, he 
was informed, was Makoko. Exactly as in the case 
of the Zingero of Ludolph, Makoko is nothing more 
but the Amharic term for monkey, and of course 
the same explanation pro\es the connexion of 
these Makoko dwarfs with those; animals, and also 
of their identity with the same reported race of 
which Ludolph had previously recorded his know- 
ledge, although, as 1 have before said, their 
existence as a nation was not so insisted upon by 
him as it appears to have been by d'Lisle. 

I will now direct attention to tlu' principal 
characteristics of the modern Doko, but 1 may 
observe, that no .\byssiiiian I ever (piestioncd 
upon the subject, either learned duptera, or 
Kuffah slave, could gi\c me any information, 
excepting an old servant of Dr. Kra})f, dloophael, 
who seemed fully accpiainted with them, and 
I Inivc .seen liin' amusing a whole circle of Slioans 
with his relation, of these people. But be it ob- 
served that Lxidolpli’s ‘-History of Ethiopia” 
formed a part of ^his master’s library, and he 
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appeared perfectly familiar with the plate of the 
ant-eating monkeys, to which he always referred 
as Ids autliority for Ids strange tale. The fullest 
account of these dwarfs is found in Major Harris’s 
recent work, “ The Highlai\ds of ^Ethiopia,” where 
we are told, “Both sexes go peiTectly naked, and 
have thick pouting li])s, diminutive eyes, and flat 
noses.” “ They arc ignorant of the use of fire.” 
“ Fruits arc their principal food, and to obtain 
thes(', women as w’cll as nu'n ascend the trees in 
numbers, and in their quarrels and scrambles not 
unfrequeiitly throw each otlu'r from the branches.” 
“ They have no king, no laws, no arts, no arms, 
jiosscss neither flocks nor herds, are not hunters, 
do not cultivate tlie soil, but subsist entirely upon 
fruits, roots, mice, reptiles, ants, and honey.” These, 
such as they are described, cannot certainly be men 
possessing reasoning powers, and without that 
necessary characteristic of human nature, I cannot 
conceive how the idea could liave been entertained 
for an instant, tliat the Hoko belonged to our 
species, or tliat tliey could have bcQU believed to be 
the du arfs, supposed to c^xist in Afric:a by those 
ancient authors who have' in their works ti’catcd 
upon the subject. Had it b('eu shown that tlu'y 
possessed any attribute of humanity; a knowledge 
of (jlod, for example, beyond a mere prostration 
with their ^ei't against a tree, and a calling upon 
“ Yare! rare!” when in trouble or pain; or of 
social order beyond mere gregarious instinct ; or of 
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the simplest arts of life requiring the excr(;isc of the 
least reasoning powers, tlien there might have been 
some reason to accord to the Doko the dignity of 
belonging to our species ; but when we are fully 
acquainted with tlu; character and manner of living 
of an animal that coincides exactly with the chief 
characteristics of the habits of the Doko, it would 
have been more philosopliical to have classed them 
at once with monkeys. In tliat case, no reasonable 
objection could have been made to the supposition 
that they were a new and distinct variedy of that 
animal, and which, perhaps, admitted of domestica- 
tion to a much greater extent than any with which 
we are at present acquainted. It is probable, 
indeed, that this Avill be found to be the foundation 
of the whole storj , for we are told tluit “ their 
docility and usefulness, added to very limited Avants, 
render them in high demand. None are ever sold 
out of the countries bordering the Gochob, and 
none, therefore, find their Avay to Shoa.” This L 
consider to be another CA’idence of their being 
monkeys, for had they been real men and A\'omcn, 
slave-dealers Avould most certai nly have couvca ed some 
of them either into iror them Abyssinia or to Zanzibar. 
The plea of humanity, Avhich has been stated to 
actuatc*^ these trafHckcrs in liuinau flesh not to 
separate the faithful and affectionate Doko from 
his master, I am glad to observe is too absurd not 
to be suppressed; but it is no reason Avhy 1 should 
not mention this ,-gart of the statement as an 
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additional evidence of the entirely ridiculous cha- 
racter of file information that has excited lately 
some little interest and attention among ethno- 
logists in Europe, as to the probable existence of a 
new variety of the human species in intertropical 
Africa. 

That the Doko may be monkeys admitting of 
considerable domestication I am the more inclined 
to believe, from the fact that the ancient klgj’ptians 
did call to their aid such a species of animal 
servants ; and in many of the representations of 
the habits and arts of that interesting people will 
be found instances where monkeys are employed 
nj)on the duty they so well adapted for — that 
of collecting fruits for their masters. At the present 
day we hav(; no practice similar to this in the 
customs of any known ])eopl(' ; but among other 
vnbvelties to reward future (mtcrprisc, will be 
probably the identification of the Doko of Kuffah 
with the liouse-monkey of ancient Egypt, and their 
docility and usefulness, in that case, may then 
lead to their b('ing introduced int5 other conntric's 
adapted to their constitutions, and where their 
services may be required. Such an animal, among 
a jieople subsisting upon fruits and vegetables, 
would be as valuable as the sheep-dog to a hei'dsman, 
or as the domesticated cormorant to the fish-eating 
inhabitants on some of the canals in China. 
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ConverBation with Karissa. — Of the origin of the Galla. — Of the 
word Adam. — Of Eve. — Phoenician history. — Sanchoniathon and 
Moses. — Of the religion of the Galla. — Of Waak. — Connexion 
with Bacchus. — Reward of enterprise.- — African ethnology. — Of 
the armoury of the Negoos. — Different kinds of guns. — Of the 
ammmiition. « 

Karissa remained the whole day at my house, for 
Tinta had been obliged to send to Ankobar for a 
spring vice. A discharged servant of the Embassy, 
named Sultaun, Avho resided in Aliu Amba, brought 
two files, which I purchased from him for a few 
charges of gunpowder, but until the return of 
Tinta’s messenger, I was obliged to postpone 
repairing the gun-lock. When the required 
instrument did come, it was too late to do any- 
thing, so Karissa stayed all night, turning in upon 
an ox-skin, and sharing the porch of my house with 
Gdodaloo. 

The next morning (Aug. 25) I set about the 
business, and managed to put all to rights before 
,noou, during which time we had a long conversa- 
tion upon the origin of the Galla, and, in fact, of 
all other nations, for the traditions he related 
reached to the very remotest times. IIow far his 
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information was founded upon;^r6corded history I 
canpot say, but he referred it to the conversations 
of some priests of Gurague, with whom the early 
part of his life had been spent, and much of what I 
collected upon this subject (the ethnolt^ of the 
inhabitants of Abyssinia) from Karissa, was by his 
asking if such and such a thing that he had 
heard were true. Ibrahim Avas as much amused 
as I Avas', for, without supposing it, our Galla 
friend Avas contributing con^dcrably to the know- 
ledge of both. 

Of the G alias themselves, he could only tell me 
that they originally came from Bargamo, Avhich 
Avas represented to be a large water, across Avhich 
the distant opposite side Avas just visible. That 
their ancestors, dAA'clling upon the farther shore, 
Averc induced to come over into .Vbyssinia, AA'hich 
they soon overran and concpicrcd. Karissa ahvays 
pointed to the south as the situation of Bargamo, 
or I Avas inclined to suppose that by this aa-os 
intended the country around the shores of lake 
Tchad, the ea.stcrn portion of Avhich,vAvc learn from 
Clapperton and Denham, is called Berghamie. He 
Avas very curious to knoAv if I Avcrc of a nation of 
Avhites of Avhom he had heard, called Surdi, and 
Avhich, in his system of mankind lore, constituted 
one of the three great divi.sion.s of mankind into 
which the Avholc Avoiid Avas divided. There Avas 
no question about himself, for he Avas a Tokruree, 
or black, whilst Ibrahim, a^ough not much 
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lighter complexioiied, was an Amhara, or red man. 
The Surdi he insisted as existing, and was con- 
tented to believe, although I did not seem to know 
anything about them, that I was of that race. 

Ilis fathers, Karissa said, all believed that at 
one period the people of the whole earth were of 
one colour and language, and that the first man, 
like Adam, i\as produced from clay. Here I may 
observe, that the Abyssinians all contend that the 
real signification of the word Adam is first, and 
is a form of Adu, the Geez for the numeral 
one, and as sucdi was once used to designate the 
first day of the week, and the first month of 
the year. Kadama is also another modification 
of the same word, signifying before the first. 
A very interesting comparison can be therefore 
made between tlu; IMosaical account of the Creation 
and that which has been preserved in Manetho as 
the Phamician record of the same event; for the 
name of the first mortal in the list Primogenus will 
bear an interpretation similar to the Geez transla- 
tion of Adam, or the first. That Avhich makes the 
identity more striking between the two narratives 
is, that the name of the first woman, according to 
IManetho, or rather the older writer, Sanchoniathon, 
\vas yEon, which is the very word that is given in 
the Genesis of the Geez Scriptures as the name of 
oitf common mother, and which, by tracing it 
through its modifications in Arabic, Hebrew, and 
the Greek, to our language, 'vill be found to 
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be the original of the word Eve. That ^Eon 
appears to have been the word which designated 
the mother of mankind, we have the circumstance 
that it retains the signification of mother to the 
present day, with sliglit alterations depending upon 
dialects; for the Anihara of Tigre call the word 
mother, Eno, whilst in 8hoa, Euart is the term 
employed. The couiu'xion of the name Eve with 
the motive given for bestowing it, contained in the 
third chapter of Genesis, cannot, in fact, be per- 
ceived unless we admit this inter] )retation ; for we 
are ex])ressly told, that Adam gave his wife that 
name because “ she was the mother of all living.” 
To tliis also I may add, that by deriving the name 
Adam from the Geez Adu^ giving that name both 
to the man and woman, as in the s('Cond verse of 
the fifth chapter of Genesis, ‘‘ And calling their name 
Adam," occasions no confusion, as it implies simply 
that they were the first. 1 have brought home with 
me tivo or three Ethiopic manuscripts relative to 
the subjc'ct of the creation of the world ; for T bfdieve 
by a careful comparison u’e shall fiml still retained 
in Geez literature the original from A\hich Sanclio- 
niathon, and perhaps other historians, have derived 
the accounts, at present received, of the first creation 
of man; at all events, thc^Vmhara reject the authority 
of Genesis, and adhere to one which accords much 
more with the profane historian of the riicenicians. 

To return, however, to Karissa and the Galla 
>le, their ancient history is no less interesting, nor 
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will it prove less important when we possess fuller 
information respecting the religion they profess. 
It is such a field for conjecture that I decline to 
enter upon tlic subject, except to note that they 
worship a limited number of principal deities, but 
recognising also a numerous host of demigods, 
whoso influence upon man and his affairs are 
ex(;rtcd .most malevolently, and wlio can only be 
propitiated by sacrifices and entreaties. Waak, 
however, appears to be the supreme god who made 
the world and e\ery inferior deity, ^^'aak has no 
visible representative, but is everywhere, and exists 
in everything, lie is the limit of all knowledge ; 
for “ Wank se^allo" (God knows) invariably cx- 
])resses ignorance of a fact, and the best definition 
of him I could get from the most informed Oalla I 
ever conversed with upon the subject was, that he 
was the unknown God.” Waak is, I think, the 
only deity proper to the Galla people, although 
long intercourse with the Gongas jjas made them 
acquainted with a mythology which would show, 
^ad T only space to enb'r into the subject, a most 
extraordinary connexion with that of the ancient 
Egyptians. They have also derived some knowledge 
of one or two of the principal saints worshipped by 
the Grei'k Church, and according to their situa- 
with respi'ct to the Christians of Abyssinia or 
the Pagans of Zingero, so is their religion modified 
by the errors or absurdities of their ncighboui’s, 
and which is^nqt^igr reason Avhy I suspect that 
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originally the unknown god Waak, was alone the 
object of pure Galla worship. It is singular that 
very ancient travellers, Cosnias Indicopleustes, for 
example, surround the then known world by a 
terra incognita which is inscribed as Wak-wak ; 
whilst Edrisi, the old Arabian geographer, makes 
this the name also by wliich ho describes the present 
Galla countries, and which d’ljislc, by an interest- 
ing Gascon provincialism, as it aids me in my inter- 
pretation, makes this wonl Bake-bake, and places it 
to the south of Abyssinia, T have been led therefore to 
believe that the worship of the most ancient god of 
India, which European nations in the classic ages 
adopted under the name of Bacchus, nas sup- 
posed to characterize the inhabitants of the 
regions that were so designated, and hence the 
reason of describing unknown countries as lands 
of Wak-wak. If so, and Wank can be by futurf* 
travellers identified by other particulars with the 
Bacchus of the ancients, it will be a most 
important corroboration of the origin of the Galla 
with an Asiatic people who invaded Africa at a 
very early period. It is not one volume that would 
exhaust this subject; nor is it one journey that 
can give a traveller a just right to impose his 
opinions upon his readers. 'I'lie dissipation of a 
deal of obscurity respecting the earlier history of 
man, and, in fact, of his original nature, and of his 
primel^l institutions, will be the glorious reward of 
future enterprise ; and since the days of Columbus, 
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no subject of more stirring interest, or of greater 
importance has been discussed, than the probability 
of finding in Central Africa a country characterized 
by the civilization of China, but more purely sustained 
in its original excellence by its isolated position, 
surrounded by burning deserts, that like “ flaming 
swords,” turn every way to keep the way of “ the 
tree of life.” To mo, it almost ajipears such a 
community (if man is shadowed out in the mystical 
language of the sacred historian; and though I 
do not expect to find a paradise, still there is that 
in Central Africa that will well reward those adven- 
turous spirits who will press on to explore its 
unknown portions. 

The empty iron-bound chest taught the man 
who opened it, industry ; and even if no wonderful 
discovery be made, knowledge, must result from a 
journey across tlie mysterious continent. 

I return again to Karissa and his system of 
ethnology, for out of the cpiestion of my being one 
,-^f the nation of whites, or Surdi, a conversation 
^rew, by which 1 perceived the V('ry simple system 
of the (U'iginal se])aratiou of man that is entertained 
by the Abyssiniaus, and their ideas upon which are 
singularly confirmed by what is observed in our own 
extent of knowledge. 'Phis is, that originally three 
families of nian occupied three distinct countries, 
ekc^bi divided by their resjiective seas ; and that 
Tokruree, ,tlie blacks, were sejiarated from the 
whites by^ii white sea; which T find actually to 
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mean the Mediterranean, so called by Arabian 
geographers, from being supposed to belong to 
the white people. The red people, again, were the 
Asiatics, the Assyrians of Jewish historians; and 
the sea which separated them from Tokruree, or 
Africa, was, and is called to the present day, the 
Red Sea, from the reason of its being situated 
upon the borders of a country inhabited by a red 
race of men ; whilst tln^ black people, had also 
their particular sea, which is that wliich inter- 
venes between India and Zanzibar, and Avhich 
still bears that name in Arabic and Indian 
geographies. This simple division of the earth 
seems to have been the popular idea of ethnology 
at a very early period ; for all the A arious names of 
Alps, Albania, Albion, and numerous others, of 
I^atin and Greek combination, having reference to 
this colour, prove that the ancient dc^signation of 
Europeans Avas “ the Avhites,” and Avhich appears to 
have been as general and as ianiiliar a term to use, 
as is the word blacks, or Xegroes, or Tokruree, Avhen, 
at the present day, Ave speak of those coloured 
inhabitants of Africa ; aa hilst on the other hand the 
derivation of Asia from Assa, a word aa hich signifies 
red, is both easy and natural. Of the Avord Tokruree, 
and its Geez signification, my reader must be well 
aware that it means 0 lacks, or Negroes, and is 
the significant and expressive designation of those 
people. 

After , some more conversation upon the same 
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subjects, as tlio day was drawing to a close, Karissa 
took up his musket, and made preparations for 
departing ; but before he went insisted upon my 
promising to ask the Negoos that he might be 
allowed to accompany me to Enarea when I 
went, to which place he undertook to conduct me, 
through Gurague, with perfect safety, and would 
only require such a present as I could give him, 
upon our retuiui to Shoa. The journey would not 
require more tlian one month to accomplish it, 
including all detentions and necessary delays. It 
only ro(juired, he said, the permission of the 
Negoos ; A\ho, in that case, would send an affaro, 
or servant, to sec me safe u]ion my journey, and to 
bear the royal commands for assistance to his 
governors or friends. It was tliis appointment of 
afi'aro Karissa dc'sired, and none other could have 


bec'U better (pialified, liad circumstances been 
go ordered as to luue admitted of my proceeding 

-iV* . 

farther; but situated as I was, worn out by disease, 
s,j,and reduced to my last scacu or eight dollars, I 


hold out no hope to Karissa beyond saying 


that 1 should apjdy to the Negoos for permission 


to go to Enarea, and if I wcuit he should be sure to 


accompany me. 

I learned from this man that Sahale Sclassee 


pq^esscs at least one thoxisund iirearms, of Avhich 
thr^ or four hundred are European muskets. Of 
these the Eritish Embassy had presented three 
hundred, and before its return one hundred and 
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forty more had been brought up by M. Ilochct 
d’Hericourt. With the Kafilah I accompanied 
there were more than fifty pistols, all of whi(;h 
were given by the Ambassador to the Negoos, 
Those small wcajions were quite unsuited to 
Amhara soldiers, who like long shots about as 
well as any military, it has ever been my fortune 
to observe in actual combat. The pistols, how- 
ever, w'ere uot altogether useless, for, by the 
orders of the sagacious monarch, several of the 
best matchlocks were immediately new stocked 
and fitted with the locks of the former, and 
were thus rendered much more available as fire- 
arms. 

There arc no less than four descri])tions of 
guns in the armoury of the Negoos. Tlie first and 
most ancient being termed haUa (jtiob, are immense 
long old-fasliioned affairs. Eacli recpiire three or 
four individuals to hold, whilst another runs up 
with a lighted stick to discharge it ; when those 
who stand behind, find it most desirable to get out of 
the way, for the recoil throws it savcral yards out 
of the hands of the gunmen, 'I’hc second kind 
is called balla mafatehali, and is the common 
matchlock; many of these, I was assured, were 
formerly balla qitob, but tliat a Gyi)t several year! . 
before had visited Shoa, and so far benefited ^th6 
Negoos by reducing his long pieces into something 
like portable guns. The next kind, and most in 
.vHvour, were the English and French muskets. 
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called halla dinghi, and only to those whom he 
most favoured did the monarch trust these much 
prized arms, every one of which is valued by him 
at twenty dollars, the price of two beautiful young 
horses. The balla tezarh, or percussion guns, ani 
those which have come to the Negoos by the 
voluntary contribution of strangers, or the direct 
application of the monarch for the coveted weapon 
at whatever jirice may he demanded. My single- 
barreled fowling-piece was destined to the same 
resting-place with nearly all the vahiable stock oi 
private fire-arms bi’ought up to Shoa by the 
members of the Embassy, Avho found it very 
difficult to retain more than one or two guns each 
for their own ixse. The less valuabh^ of these haJla 
tezarh are distributed among the superior courtiers 
as great inarks of’ favour, and bcsitles, t^vo or three 
favourite pages have occasionally lent to them, by 
the Negoos, guns for their amusement ; and ho 
jgibiirds them also tor such petty services as cannot 
well be paid in any otlicr manner, by scanty dona- 
tions of four or fi^■e percussion caps at a time. 
These constitute a good coin in the precincts 
of the palace, and a gn'at deal of attention and 
civility may be commanded in exchange for a few 
caps. 

'Thi^Shoan gunpowder, as I have before described, 
is very bad, and also, from the want of Idad, all 
manufactTireti' bullets are made of small pieces ot 
iron, hammered into a round form. Many of the 

S’ 
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gunmen, however, are obliged to substitute small 
round pebbles, as the Negoos never distributes tc 
each more than five or seven of the iron ones, 
on occasions even of the most extensive expe- 
ditions. 
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Message from tlie Ncgoos.- — Visit Ankobar. — The Monk Bcithle- 
hem. — Convei’satioii. — 13a(l weather. — A tattooing operation. — • 
Intciwiew with Ncgoos. 


Some few clays after Karissa had visited mc', an 
affaro came from the palace at Ankohar, with a 
message that 1 should ^croceed immediately to see 
the Ncgoos. On inquiring what circumstance had 
occurred to occasion such a sicclden and cirgcmt 
summons, I learned that a Gypt priest had 
arrived from (jondah, and that he spoke English, 
and for all that my informant know, might h<^ an 
ascar (a subjc'ct or servant) of my Queen. .\s soon 
as I heard this, I was in a groat hurry to be away, 
although, had I consulted common ])rudencc\ 1 
should certainly have postj)oned the interview, 
upon the plea of the exceedingly weak state in 
which I was, and the violence of fever attacks 
every other clay, especially as the height of 
Ankobar was entombed in clouds, nor had I seen 
its suT^l^t for several days past. A mule, how- 
ever, beliig procured, and certain resting-places 
during the r^c having been clctermiiied upon, where 
friends of Walderhea'os or Goodaloo resided, I 

» 1 ) 2 
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started early in the afternoon, and after occupying 
the remainder of the day in the ascent, I arrived 
at Miisculo’s house by sunset. W alderheros went up 
to the palace to announce my arrival, and returned in 
the course of half an liour with a turhaned monk, 
barefooted, and with tlie usual soft yellow leathern 
cape of his order over his shoulders. He was an elderly 
man, spare and sliort, but he came along actively 
enough, and as he enteivd the house, w'ith a good 
English accent accosted me with, “ How do you 
do 1 ” He soon gave me an account of himself and 
of his business in Shoa. His present name was Beth- 
lehem, but by birth he "was an Armenian, who had 
become somewhat educated in European languages 
and customs, by a military service of many years 
with the Dutch. From other sources I heard tliat 
he had distinguished himself grc'atly in several 
conflicts, and had received a medal for some par- 
ticularly (lashing exploit. 1 le, however, had now 
forsworn the world and all its vanities, and af^r 
a residence of several years in Abyssinia, had 
assumed the turban of the clergy of the Greek 
Church in that country, and probably was among 
the most correct in conduct, of the members of that 
rather lax ministry. 

He sat down upon my alga, and after a few 
sensible observations upon the evil of country- 
men not being on good terms in a country so 
situated as Shoa, and the bad effect produced upon 
the mind of the King by the previous quarrels of 
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the Embassy with their servants* and their own 
people, lie then turned the conversation upon a 

* Major Harris, in his “ Highlands of Ethiopia,’’ has made the 
following assertions : — “ In utter abhorrence of the country and 
its inhabitants, the Moslem servants who accompanied the Embassy 
from India all took their dcj>arturo, willing to brave the dangei-s 
and difficulties of a long journey through the inhospitable deserts 
of Adaiel, rather than prolong a hateful sojourn in Abyssinia. One 
half of the number were murdered on their way down, and the 
places of all long remained empty. ” This is most unjust both to the 
Dankalli and the Abyssinian, for of the twenty native and Arab ser- 
vants, independent of the two tent Lascars mentioned as having 
accompanied the Mission, eight only w'ere dismissed in Shoa — Sultaun, 
Iladjji Abdullah, Alice Chous, Berborah Alice, Abbas, Maluidee, 
lladjji Ohrned, and an Indian boy, whoso name I have forgotten. 
These servants had been led to expect, on their arrival in Abyssinia, 
the payment of the liigli wages w'bicb, in some of their cases, bad 
alone induced them to aecoinpany the Mission through Adah Their 
disappointment may be conceived when they were then informed that 
a moiety only of tlieir wages would be paid to them in Shoa, and that 
the remainder would nm on in arrears until their return to Aden. 
This injustice, as it w^as .conceived to be, was resented, and the 
discharge of those eight, in this remote, country, w^as the con- 
Bequonce. The unfortunate servants appealed to the Negoos for 
redress, who condescended (but without avail) to intercede for their 
return to the Mission. This affront to the loval dignity >vas 
never forgotten, whilst a very injurious ])rejudice was raised by the 
conduct that was pm*sued by our representative with reference to 
the uon-performaiice of the engagements entered into with these 
men. This being followed shortly aftoiwvards by the infliction of 
corporeal punishment upon a soldier for a hrench of martial law*, 
when no other kind of discipline wa« even pretended to be kept up, 
astonished the Abyssinians not a little, and gave the finishing 
blow to all popular respect for English civilization, or wishes for 
any connexion whatever with our country. 

But this IS not all. Of the eight discharged servants, instead 
of the whole of these mqp showing any abhorrence of the country, 
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subject which he said was of great interest to the 
Negoos, who had been talking to him respecting it 
for the last two days. This was the production of in- 
digo in Shoa, seeds of wliich plant had been received 
from Gondah, and the Negoos desired me to point 
out the situation 1 con.sidered to bo most favourable 
for their cultivation. Judging from the character of 
the country bordering upon the Ganges, its probable 
elevation above the sea, and its geographical posi- 
tion, I had no hesitation in stating, from the com- 
parison, that many of the little islands of the finest 
alluvial soil, situated in the bed of the Dinkee 
river, where it ('xtends in broad valleys in thr; neigh- 

the greater part of them took to thoni«elvos wives, and upon what 
little they had saved lived m‘ar ino in Aliu Amha. Three of tlieui^ 
howf'V'U’ (lladjji Olnned, Mahiidt'O, and the Imlinn hoy), Avero 
induced to attenijit a ]>assage to the sea-coast. Tlie Kafilah tluT 
accompanied Avas attached on the eastern l)aiik of the llaAvash hy 
the Takaleo tribe. Tlie Indian boy slain, but Hadjji Ohmed 
and Mahiidee, being mounted, Utal ditferent Avays ; the former 
fortunately found protection and shelter for more than a month 
Avith Chnah Batta’s siih-division of the iSideo Ahhrmi tribe, Avhilst 
Mahudee contrived to reach a much more di.staiit jKirtioii of Adal, 
the country of Chur-Chiir, on the road to lliirrnh from 8hoa. J lerc 
he also remained several weeks, receiving tlu' greatest attention 
and kindness, and finally Avas restored, as wa.s also Hadjji Ohmetl, 
to the Negoos of Shoa, aa’Iio rewarded their /idol entertainers for 
their liospitality to British subjefrts. 

It may bo naturally supposed that the author of tlie “ Highlands 
of Ethi()])ia’' Avas ignorant of these facts, but this is impossible, 
for Mahudee, avIio ha<l visited Chur-Chur, was reinstated in Iii^ 
situation as horsekeeper to Major Harris himself, in return for the 
interesting information it was supposf^d he could give of tlie little • 
knoAvn country AA^here he had been living. 
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bourhood of Farree, would be well calculated for 
the interesting experiment. 

Our conversation was not, however, altogether 
upon this subject, but merely that I might be 
prepared for the interview the next day Avith the 
Negoos, when Bethlehem was to act as interpreter. 
Information respecting the state of Northern Abys- 
sinia, as regarded differences in the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants from those of Shoa, 
was freely volunteered by my new acquaintance, 
but who was exceedingly cautious and reserved 
upon political matters, so that I supposed that the 
discussion was a delicate one, and that his visit 
to the X(?goos Avas connected Avith some business 
of that kind. Bethlehem is an intelligent man, 
and might be made exceedingly useful, and as 
his knoAvledge of the English language appears 
to give him a bias tOAvards the interests of this 
country, his probable value as an agent, must 
not be passed over Avithout being remarked. As 
he Avas nearly twice as old as myself, I talked 
just as much tlie more in proportion, for I had no 
other Avay of parrying the questions that his 
apparently careless curiosity prompted him to make. 
T knoAV nothing of the objects for Avhich the 
Embassy had been sent to the Court of Shoa ; at 
least nothing beyond AA'hat might naturally be 
supposed — such* as the extension of our commerce, 
and the establishment of friendly relations Avith 
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native princes; farther than this I was quite 
ignorant of the pui’poses for which our Govern- 
ment had sent political agents into Abyssinia. 
To learn this, was evidently the chief object 
that Bethlehem had in view, duiing our long con- 
versation; but I think he went away with an 
impression, that I knew nothing about it, and that 
the assumed mystery of my hints and suggestions 
wjis all affectation to make him believe that my 
information upon the subject was very valuable 
indeed. If so, I had reason to be very glad ; for 
after this interview, no political questions were 
ever asked me by any of the agents of the Negoos ; 
and lie himsidf, during the interview the nc.xt day 
but one, confined liimself entirely to matters con- 
nected solely with the improvements and arts, that 

my education would enable me to introduce a know- 

* • 

ledge of among his subjects. 

I sat all the next morning expecting the sum- 
mons for me to go up to the palace, but rio 
messenger appearing, and syraiitoms of the approach 
of my fever fit coming on, I sent A\'alderheros to 
Bethlehem, to represent to the A'c'goos, the impos- 
sibility of my going to the palace that day, and to 
ask for an interview early the next morning, that 
I might leave Ankobar immediately after, for 
it was impossible that I could exist many days in 
that city. *’ 

Oh, the weather in Ankobar 1 To look out of 
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Musculo’s house was like looking into a boiling- 
house in a brewery, Avhich I presume is always full 
of steam. But was it warm? had it that dryness 
which even the vapour of hot Avater may be said to 
have 1 No ; by heavens ! for the atmosphere Avas 
one heavy drizzling perpetual Scotch mist, Avhilst 
the earth beneath Avas one rich surface of sloppy 
greasy mud. No life seemed stirring, except occa- 
sionally, vVhcii some closely Avrapped-up figure came 
like a, ghost emerging from a cloud, and jumping 
under the thalclu'd roof, thrcAV oft' his thick cotton 
leguinbufada, and stamping the dirt and Avet off 
his feet and legs, loudly expostulated Avith the wet 
season for bringing such inconveniences Avith its 
rain. 

In the afti'inoon, I'inta came doAvn Avith his 
Court train of servants, to see me at INlusculo’s 
house. I happened just then to be lying under 
the influence of the ague fit, so lie only remained 
to express his sorrow at seeing me in such a con- 
dition, and promised that he Avould ask the Negoos 
to receive me early in the morning, that I might 
not be detained any longer in Ankobar than Avas 
absolutely necessary. 

During this stay at Musculo's house, I observed 
the tattooing process by Avhich the 8hoan ladies 
disfigure then faces Avith large artificial eyebrows 
' of a black colbuf; for nearly the Avhole day Avas 
occupied by Eiehess ornamenting in this manner, 
the broadly round fate of her fat slave-girl. 
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Mahriam. It appeared to be no joke, although, if 
a ridiculous absurdity could have suspended my 
predisposition to the fever paroxysm, it would have 
been this beautifying operation. The whole year pre- 
viously, every depilatory means by which to eradi- 
cate the natural hairs of the eyebrow's had beiai 
employed, and the pertinacious industry with which 
this had been done, I noticed on my previous visit 
had occasioned an expression of vacuity that w'as 
not at all wanted in the e^•er-smiling expanse of 
countenance which Mahriam displayed over a bust, 
breast, and body, so large and fat, that darkened tlu; 
house immediately if she stood a moment in the 
wide door-w'ay. One half of the riglit eye-brow bad 
been doire two or three days preAiously, a \ery 
promising dry scab of charcoal and the natural 
secretion consequent upon a sore had Ibiim'd, and 
wdiieh W'as looked at by Kiehess with all the 
interest that a motlnu' may be su])posed to examine 
the progress of (he virus indinnce upon her 
recently vaccinated child. In a word, it was 
pronounced to be promising Apry well, and 
the instruments and dyc' Avere then produced to 
finish the buisness. hachess sat u])on a boss of 
straAV, and Mahriam knelt down before her, Avhilst 
Walderheros, to encourage the latter to bear the pain 
with fortitude, told her to be sure and recollect she 
was a man. A bundle of long Avliito thorns, Avhich 
I recognised as belonging to the commonest kind 
of mimosa, Avere noAv taken from a rag in Avhich 
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they were folded, and one being selected, Eichess 
commenced with it a dotting kind of puncturing 
in the skin, along a semicircular line, previously 
marked with a ])iec;e of charcoal around the frontal 
edge of the orbit, and which, besides including the 
bald part of the original eyebrow, was prolonged con- 
siderably towards the lower part of the temple, and 
also extended to the middle of the space between 
the eyes, wlu'n? it met tlio similar delineation coming 
from the other side. Blood soon flowed freely, and 
1 could s(;arccly have imagiiu'd it possible that such 
a j)unisluncnt could *be sustained for the attainment 
of so unnatural an ornament. Custom must con- 
stitute the jiriucipal part of original sin, or such 
barbarous attempts as these to improve upon 
natur(^ would not be ])ersisted in from one genera- 
tion to another. 'I'he ladies of antiquity, I recollect 
learning when I was a student, employed a black 
mineral, stibiifm, supposed to be or black 

lead ; for the purpose, says Celsus, of making them 
black browed, and this fashion, with many others, 
appears to have Ix'en early introduced into Abyssinia, 
either by the Ciroeks or Homans, and has been 
continued in that country to the 2 )rescnt day. The 
manner in which a lady of fashion dresses her hair 
in Shoa, in a scries of close pipc-like curls, is 
idmitically the same Avith the head-dress repre- 
sented in the bust of Octavia. the niece of Augustus, 
in the British Museum, (Chamber A'i. No. 65,) and 
I should require no other woodcut to iUustrate 
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this Abyssinian fashion than a drawing of that 
bust. 

; y,A^r the painful process had concluded as 
re,ga^ed one eyebi’ow, a mixture of powdered 
charcoal and water was made, and a little rag 
being first dipped into this was then rubbed over 
the fresh wound, until a sufficient quantity of the 
blacking dye had become absorbed, when the blood 
was washed from her face, and IVlahriam was com- 
plimented by all for her fortitude and improved 
appearance. With the most simple gratitude the 
well-pleased girl stoops and kisses, with an affec- 
tionate obeisance, the hand of her indulgent 
mistress. 

A similar operation is sometimes jicrformed over 
the front part of the gums, and upon the inner 
surface of the lips, where 1 should conceive the most 
excruciating pain must be occasioned by the pro- 
cess. What girls will suffer for tlie sake of gaining 
admiration is most astonishing ; but, hoAvever, they 
arc not all so silly as this in Shoa, for, in justice to 
the Tabecb women, I }uust observe thiit this custom 
is not practised among them, and the consequence 
is, that the younger females of this very singular 
people, are the handsomest in the country. In 
addition to the tattooed eyebrows it is not unusual 
to observe the figure of a Geez letter (n, which I am 
told is a very ancient l^gyptian symbol expressive of 
the unity of the Deity. All idea of this signification 
is lost, but the Abyssinian s account for the employ- 
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ment of this mark upon the forehead because it is 
said to exert a very benign influence upon the 
bearer. Besides the pliysical appearances which 
led me to consider that the Christians of the 
Malabar coast of India I have seen, were emigrants 
from Southern Abyssinia, Avas the circumstance 
of this very symbol being tattooed between the 
eyebrows in exactly the same manner as it is home 
by the Shoan Avoraen, 

Before nine o’clock the next day a message came 
doAAUi from the palace for me to attend upon the 
Negoos, and although my shoes let in water and 
even mud Aery freely, and the drizzling fog 
threatened soon to Avet me to my skin, I took the long 
zank Avhicli Avas given me to assist in the ascent up 
the ste(‘p hill, and T started Avith the desperation of 
a man Avho had given up all hopes of ever being 
permitted to dismount again ft-om deatli’s grey 
steed, disease, Avhieh, at a hard trot, for lU'arly the last 
tAvo years, had been carrying me toAvards the grave. 

'^I'he palace of Ankobar lifts its thatched roofs 
above the SAimmit of a l)igh pyramidal hill, the 
abrupt termination of tlie narrow spur-like ridge 
upon which Ankobar stands. Three sides are 
singularly regnlai’, and appear iis if cut into an 
angular pyramidal cone, that rises tAvo or three 
hundred feet above the level of the ridge to Avhich 
it is connected on the fourth side. A high stockade 
of splintered ted winds spirally from midAvay, 
to the ^t enclosure upon the top of the hill, 
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whereiti , stand the royal buildings. The lower 
portion of the palisades skirt for some distance the 
roRd.into Ankobar from the valley of the Airahra, 
and the first house upon the elevated ridge may be 
said to be the palace, for its large and rudely- 
formed wooden gates on the left hand, are the first 
doorway perceived by the weary traveller after 
having ascended to the level of the town. 

If, however, he look over the precipices to the right, 
the whole way up, he will perceive hundreds of the 
thatched roofs of little circular houses, in which 
the greater number of the Royal slaves and servants 
reside with their families. 'I'licse descend by a 
quick succession of little gardencul terraces to the 
meadow-like but limited plateau that intervenes 
some distance, before the actual bed of tln^ Airahra 
river is gained. If the traveller looks from Ins 
elevated position in tliis direction, and if it lie a 
bright day, a splendid pros])ect cxt('nds before 
him. Houses, the straw tops of wliicli he could 
jump down upon, so steep is the descent, conceal 
the riew of those wliich are irnmctHately bidow; 
but jutting beyond these, fring('-like enclosures 
of the thick foliage of the shnkoko-ffwomnn and 
the amharara trees, and low’-thatched roofs buried 
in gardens of the broad-leaved ensete or koba 
banana plant, appear, falling rapidly to the undu- 
lating broad meadow, studded with numerous 
little eminences, where solitary, but snug-look- 
ing farmhouses are sheltered by tall flat-topped 
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mimosas or the pine-like growing, ted. Partial 
glimpses of the winding Airahra beyond; here, 
where it meanders sluggishly through a verdant 
mead, or there, where a silver column marks a 
distant fall ; the opposite grey cliffs of the Tchakkah 
range, dotted with dark green clumps of the huge 
crimson-flowering cosso, all aid in filling up the back- 
ground of a picture of real beauty and of apparent 
peace, upon which the eye and mind can dwell 
for hours untired, contemplating with a pleased 
sympathy of delight, upon a scene that appears so 
adapted for a practical experiment of Utopian colo- 
nization, the object of which should be the fullest 
development of human happiness and excellence. 

1 did not stop to-day, except when violent palpi- 
tation of the heart and the greatest 0 ])pression in 
breathing oblig(id me to come to a stand to rccovei’ 
myself after climbing up some stairs formed of th(^ 
trunks of trc('s, that placed m(; upon a level 
position or landing-place ; several of which aids in 
the steep ascent, characterize the King’s highwiiy 
into Aukobar. Leaning upon AValderheros, J 
turned under the arch-w ay of the first gate, and 
passed through a narrow court, or piU’titiOn, 
between two succ’ceding enclosures. I’lien beneath 
another gate-house, over which the clanking of 
chains needed no interpretation from my servant 
that it w'as the Itoyal prison for the temporary 
confinement of culprits. In the sheltered passage 
thus formed, I sat upon a huge stone to rest. 
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whilst a long string of donkeys descended, coming 
from the storehouses above, where they had been 
®iiQlivering grain and berberah for tbe use of 
the palace. A long iiTegular series of wo9den 
steps in a winding curve along the side of the 
hill, brought us to the last enclosure upon 
the summit. Here a little wicket leads to a high 
terrace-walk, having on one side a long row of 
pallisades, and on the other, a clear and open view 
of the broad and deep valley of the Airabra, whilst 
before the visitor, stands a rude stone arcli, but of 
what character, its architect, Demetrius, would be 
at a loss to say ; this occupies tin' whole width of 
the terrace-walk, or about eighteen h'ct wide, and is 
from twelve to fifteen feet high. The gateway is 
about six feet wide and about nine feet higij, and 
is closed by one largo door, in nhicli a lessor one 
for ordinary pvirposes is cut. After staying a short 
time in a little shed near the first uicket, and 
in whicli the porter is sliclto’cd from tlie weatlier, 
Tinta appeared at the gate of Demetrius, and 
called me to come immediately, and in a veny 
few moments I was introduced into a small room, 
where, upon a raised iron hearth, a good fire was 
burning. Here, on his usual throne, a w'hitc cloth 
covered alga, the Negoos was reclining, and in 
close conversation with the monk Bethleliem, who, 
sitting cross-legged on an ox-skin below, seemed to 
have been giving his opinion upon four or five 
rifles that lay before him upon the floor. 
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After the usual salutations were made, and an 
ox-skin had been spread for mo, Walderheros, Tinta, 
and other attendants who had accompanied me into^ 
the room, were ordered to withdraw, and I began 
to suspect some political matters were to be the topic 
of our conversation. “ Kaffu wobar,” (fevers are bad 
things,) said the monarch, which Bethlehem trans- 
lated rather unnecessarily, but it commenced my 
examination as to the relative merits of gun-barrels. 

I had to describe how they were manufactured ; 
what was tlio differences between the plain and 
twisted; in Avhat manner the grooves on the rifle 
were made; and whether long or short barrels 
were most economical for service. As regarded 
the latter (piory, tlu' monarch showi'd his quickness 
in detecting any anomaly, or apiiarcnt contradiction ; 
for having before asserted tliat tlie best gun he had 
showed me to-day was a strong two-ounce rifle, 
double-barreled, I said that the long Arab match- 
lock barrel was most inconvenient by reason of its 
great weight, when lie instantly took the rifle and 
placed it in my hands, to show me that it was at^ 
least twice the weight of the one 1 now contemned. 

From guns the conversation clianged to the sub- 
ject of dyes, which appeared to be of the next 
importance in the mind of Sahule Selassee. The 
scai’let colour of our countrj' I told him required not 
vegetables for its production, but either insects or 
minerals ; and I sujipose Bethlehem had previously 
explained this to him, as he seemed satisfied with 
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my statement without farther question. Indigo, I 
was able to promise , him that I would undertake 
% cultivate, and make serviceable to his people by 
teacliing them how to manufacture the dye, if that 
I recovered my health after the rains subsided, and 
which it was expected they would in the middle of 
this month (September). He inquired very par- 
ticularly into the process, and I explained it to 
him as well as I could, and he complimented me 
by saying, that my services in thus extending a 
knowledge of useful arts among his children (sub- 
jects) would be of more value than all the rich 
gifts that had been brought to him by the com- 
mander (our ambassador). I was then asked for 
some medicine for his brother who was sick, Beth- 
lehem interpreting the whole conversation that took 
place, upon this subject. 
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Conversation on medical matters with the Negoos. — Of Guancho. 
— The State prison. — The construction of its defences. — Good 
medicine for captives. — Its probable effect. — Of the Gallas. — 
Their invasion. — Of the Gongas. — ^Abyssinian slaves. — Con- 
clusion. 


A VERY singular circumstance connected with our 
conversation respecting the health of the brother 
of the Negoos was, that neither ‘Bethlehem or 
myself recollected at first, that all the near relations 
of Sahale Selassee were incarcerafed in prison, 
according to ancient Abyssinian custom, and which, 
I believe, was also practised in tlic kingdom of 
Judea, to secure, by this cruel policy, the monarch 
from personal danger, and the country from the 
evils inflicted by civil war, that might othermse 
arise by the ambition or simplicity of the other 
branches of the Royal family, either acting itself or 
{tdmitting of being acted upon by the arts of others. 

The Shoan prison for these mifortunates is a 
high conical hill, called Guancho, situated midway 
between Aliu Amba and Farree, and is the 
residence of the Wallasmah Mahomed, who fills 
the oflli^ of State gaoler, as well as collector of 
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duties upon that frontier of the kingdom. Here, 
at the period of this interview with the King, were 
confined five princes of the blood Royal, some of 
whom had been prisoners for as many as thirty, or 
thirty-four years. ^ 

From personal inspection of their apartments, 
an opportunity afforded to no other FiUropean 
besides, I can state that the close and rigorous 
confinement, said to have been imposed upon 
these captivi^s, is much exaggerated ; and, although 
the separate sleeping apartments at night were 
not more than seven feet in all their dimensions, 
still they were only com])Osed of sticks, such 
as the common garden rods for raising peas in 
England, and a strong man leaning hard against 
them must have fallen out through the wall of 
his cell. Only tuo of the ro)al prisoinTS woi’c 
chains; these were on one hand and leg of the 
same side, and W('re long enough to admit of the 
freest motion. A long-thatched wort bait, or meat-'^ 
house, contained their families ; for not only did the 
King remember his captive brethren on days of 
festival, by sending them oxen, and honey-wine, 
but tlu“y were allowed to marry, and their wives 
lived with them in their confinemiait. I took R 
ground plan of the whole establishment, and the 
WaUasmah, who was too old to accompany me on 
my survey, when I was in the only place that 
^ked like a dungeon at all, a vault about twenty 
feet square, cut out of the summit of the hiU, 
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stamped several times upon the roof to intimate 
that his sitting-room was over this secure place. In 
this dismal dungeon, however, no person had been 
confined for the last six or seven years, although it 
w^ being then prepared, by a second door being 
put up, for the occupation of the unfortunate 
Samma-negoos, an ex-frontier governor, who had 
assisted his brother, a dcmounced rebel, to escape to 
Ahgobba, where he is now entertained by the 
Mahomedan Prince of that country, Beroo Lobo. 
When 1 visited Guancho, tliis prisoner occupied a 
small den of sticks, not four feet wide in any 
direction, and his hands and feet wore chained 
close together, so that his removal to the larger 
subterranean coll will, at all events, afford him 
some opportunities of exercise, though ho will 
then be deprived of light and fresh air. 

Although, therefore, the Iloyul prisoners did not 
enjoy life in a valley of delight, they certainly did 
drag out a miserable existence upon the hill of 
despair. This would have been adding unnecessary 
cruelty to au exigency of State policy ; an evil lhat 
would, I am convinced, hav(^ long before corrected 
itself, by the frequent escapes that would have been 
attempted, especially in a place that afforded such 
opportunities for obtaining personal freedom. An 
Abyssinian Baron Trenck would only have to wrench 
open the thin bar of soft iron which constitutes 
fetters in that country and by three successive juin^s 
through, not over, as many fences of rotten 'sticks, 
he would be as free as the wildest Galla, into whose 
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country a walk of a few hours would take 
Mm. I did not show any lucifer matches, for I 
recollected that the Portuguese traveller Burmudez, 
had been confined in this very prison, and I did 
not know whether an act of incendiarism might ^ot 
at a future time be available as a means of escape ; 
for, it must be understood, at the time of this visit 
I had been threatened if I attempted to leave 
Shoa vrith the Embassy on their return to Aden, 
to be confined in Guancho, so desirous was the 
Negoos of detaining me with him. 

Guancho, the State piisoners, nor the anxiety of 
his Majesty that I should remain in his service, can 
be entered into now ; this is anticipating the occur- 
rence of events, the relation of whicli must be 
excused from tlic increasing contraction of my 
limits, that prevents me from liolding but a little 
more pleasant converse with my reader, who, I 
hope, so far has been conducted with an amused 
interest through the scenes of Dankalli and 
sinia life, in which I was a participator during iny 
sojourn in those countries. 

llecalled to a recollection of the circumstances of 
the condition of the Royal relations, by a remark of 
the Negoos, Bethleliem turned to me, and com- 
mented upon the sanitary observances I had been 
recommending for the benefit of my supposed 
patient, as he was a prisoner, and I then learnt, 
Ihat the Negoos was consulting me upon the subject 
df a Msease, to which he was himself subject. The 
that he had detailed plainly indicated a 
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great determination of blood to the head, and 
among other things which I had suggested as pre- 
ventives of the Occasional giddiness, dimness of 
sight, &c,, which was complained of, was frequent 
exipreise by walking, and recommended that this 
should be for some distance regularly every 
morning and evening. It was this which had led 
the Negops to make some playful remark in his 
character, as his brother's representative, that this 
indeed would be a pleasant medicine for him, and 
which reminded the interpreter that if I went on 
prescribing in that way I might say something 
unpleasant to the Koyal ear. Perhaps the uncon- 
scious shrug, with which I acknowledged our error 
operated upon the mind of the monarch more than 
any direct appeal that I could have made in favour 
of his unhappy relatives, and expressed more real 
sorrow than the cold interpretation of Bethlehem 
Icpiild have conveyed.* 

I * The monarch soon after changed the subject by 

* About two niontbs after this iiitorvii‘W the captive princes of 
the blood Royal were liberated from Giiaiiebo, in accordance with a 
vow made by the Nogoos whilst lying upon a bed of sickness, under 
the impression that death was approaching, and that such an act 
would propitiate heaven favourably for his recovery. It was a 
spontaneous act, nor can any just claim be made by any one to 
have instigated the Negoos to take this step. During his illness 
he refused the aid and medicine of the Embassy, and it was a topic 
of public conversation, that a monarch possessed of such abilities, 
and so cx|i?llcnt a disposition as Sahale Selassco, should be so 
under the of suspicion, as even in the extremitjupf 

his illnesf/tmi^his occasion, he should have refused tlic proffered 
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alluding to the bad state of my own health, and of 
the necessity of my remaining quiet in Aliu Amba 
until the termination of the wet ■season, which was 
expected about the middle of the present month. 
He did not forget to recommend to me the stqdy 
of the Amharic language during that time, so that 
in the next expedition against the Galla, to which 
he had already invited me, I might be able to con- 
verse with him. Tlie Negoos did not detain me much 
longer, but after telling me not to miss seeing the 
Muscal (at Debra Berlian on the 24th), if it 
were possible for mo to come, he dismissed me, 
glad enough to escape from the fatiguing interview. 

I I’eturned to IMiisculo's liouse a great d(,'al too 

assistance of European skill and knowledge, of which he had had 
such evidences of superiority. 

Tlie attention of our l^nihassy was first called more particularly 
to the subject wlien the Amhassador and Captain Graham were 
desired to attend at the palace the day wljcn the lihcrat(‘d captives 
came before their generous king. During tliat interview, when hi* 
heart felt naturally the pride of having acted in the manner he hat| 
done, Sahale tSelassco turned to the English officers, whom Ihj know 
were compiling a hook, and asked for a comj)limcnt, hy saying, 
“ Will you write this do^^ii ? ” 

I shall make hut one more remark, that if indirect influence is to 
he exaggerated into direct instigation, then I certainly claim to ho 
considered as tlie liberator of the IShoan princes ; for I possess evi- 
dence of the regard (uitertained for me by Salialo Selasscc, and I have 
more than once hinted to his Majesty the ditfercnce that existed 
between the policy of Eiiropau courts, as regarded the younger 
branches of royalty, and that which was \)bs(5rved in Shoa. T(» Ids 
courtiers, also, who conveyed to liis ears every word that was said, I 
always denounced the custom of imprisonment as most absuixl and 
cruel. 
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tired to think of going on to Aliu Amba directly, 
but made up my mind to stay until an hour or two 
before sunset, to arrive in that town just in time 
for bed, and so escape the houseful of inquiring 
friends, who would have thronged around me with 
compliments and congratulations on my return. 

To amuse me some portion of the time. Mus- 
culo introduced th’.’ec of four slaves who had been 
brought from the more interesting countries around 
Shoa, and none of whom, as regards their political 
relations ^\ ith that country, demand a more parti- 
cular notice than the G alias. These appear to 
surround Shoa on every side, except towards the 
north, uhere the Amhara inhabitants of the 
Argobba appear to have their country in that 
dii'cction, continuous with the Shoan province of 
Efat; but even here a narrow belt of debateable 
land, by the mutual jealousies of the rulers of the 
^'o kingdoms, is left to the undisputed possession 

Jbf some unsettled Adal Galla tribes. 

* 

I have several times, in the body of this work, 
represented those people as being the mixed descend- 
ants of the Dankalli and Shankalli people, and 
although this descent has been mollified in some 
situations by contiguity to nations differing very con- 
siderably, both physically and morally, from each 
other, still all the numerous tribes that stretch on 
the eastern side of the table laud of Abyssinia, 
from the i^jghbouri’.oodof Massoah to an unknown 
distance ii^Uhe south, speak one language, and 
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practise nearly similar customs. The first disputed 
question respecting the Gallas is their origin, 
which is generally supposed to be foreign to the 
continent they now occupy, and from the name Calh 
resembling a Hebrew word signifying milk, it has 
been presumed that they were a white people of that 
nation, who have become changed in colour by a long 
residence in their present inter-tropical possessions. 
Modern travellers continue in supporting this sup- 
position, but in recording my dissent I ask no one 
to adopt my opinion, I owe it to my readers to state 
my ideas upon a subject I liave studied a little, and 
upon "which 1 presume they recpiire information. 
It is not, therefore, to attract attention by op])o.siiig 
received opinion, which I would much rather 
avoid, but for the sake of exciting discussion 
among abler men than myself, that I here throw 
out suggestions respecting the (.1 alias, as on other 
subjects I hav(; done before. . 

The origin of the name Galla, from the Arian^ 
word calla, black, appears easy and natural, and I 
have therefore adopted it, but shall feel greatly 
indebted to any learned ethnologist who will correct 
me if I am in error. The country their presumed 
parents occupied, is that in which, from its situation, 
no other complexioned ])eoplc could reside, whilst 
that law of nature continues to exist which has 
imposed a black skin upon men living in a veuy 
hpt country. 

Wc find, however, these so-called blacks in 
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geographical situations, quite at variance with that 
betokened by the dark colour of their skin, and 
more particularly upon the elevated plateau of 
Abyssinia, the natural country of the pale yellow 
Gonga, where their appearance presents an ap- 
parent anomaly, which, fortunately, history enables 
us to explain. The first intrusion of the Amhara I 
have in another place endeavoured to show was in 
the time of the Egyptian king, Psammetichus, and to 
trace their history, in connexion with the changes 
consequent upon their colonization of the left banks 
of the Abi and the Abiah, would be most easy and 
interesting ; for the present generation possess 
sufficient documentary evidence, to supply the 
necessary materials; but until some indefiitigable 
scholar takes upon himself tliis task, I have no hope 
of seeing that obscurity dispelled which hangs over 
the earlier history of mankind, and wliich is intimately 
connected nith the earlier history of Abyssinia. 
"V^th this part of my subject, however, at present 
we have nothing to do, and must call attentiort to 
the fact, that the first recorded appearance of the 
Galla in Abyssinia, as hostile invaders, was in 1537, 
during the reign of the Emperor David, otherwise 
called Onag Segued. By this must be understood 
that it was .at that time they first found themselves 
able to assert their independence. A more favour- 
able opportunity could not have been afforded them 
than tha^i|>ffered, Avheu the Mahomedan King of 
Adal, ManjSfiied Grahne, conquered and overran 
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considerable portions of the ancient empire. To 
the distractions and misfortunes that then harassed 
the Christian Court the Gallas contributed, led on 
by sheer destiny, I believe, for they quietly took 
possession with their herds of the countries that had 
been devastated during the long civil sectarian war 
which, at the time of Grahne, had assumed a 
national character from the divisions of the Chris- 
tian and IVIahomedan Amhara, being then under two 
distinct monarchial governments. Tliese twokindrod 
people mutually destroying each other, were unable 
to otfer any resistance to the lawless and barbarous 
intruders who were alone benefiU'd by the struggle 
for supremacy between the professors of these two 
faiths. 

The Adal conquerors, however, lost a great 
deal more by the war than the defeated (’hristians 
of the table land; for occupying a country of much, 
less elevation than Abyssinia, tin* Gallas naturally ■' 
located themselves first upon the lands so 
more suited to their habits and constitutions, ana 
accordingly, the Dankalli, closing' from the north, 
whilst the Shankalli came up from the south, their 
progeny soon SAvept from the face of the country their 
Amhara predecessors; and the red man of America 
retreats no faster before civilization, than on this 
coast of Africa, the latter has been extinguished by 
the advance of the barbarian Gallas. Only one 
town remains of the once mighty kingdom of 
Adal, the city of Hurrah, the former capital of 
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Mahomed Grahne, before whose time Chris- 

tianity was here at least tolerated and professed 
by numbers of its inhabitants. Within the last 
century another lingering remnant of this popu- 
lation of Adal has been entirely driven out. 

Owssa, now exclusively Mahomedan UankaUi, 
was formerly the capital of Amhara kings of 
Adal, and the traditions of the present occupiers 
record the late residence in that country of a Chris- 
tian population. After the death of Maliomed 
Grahne and the expulsion of the Jesuits from 

Abyssinia, the attention of its princes was 

first directed to the increasing evil of GaUa 


intrusion, and they then endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully, to recover those portions of the table- 
land upon wdiich they had established themselves. 

It is admitted that the GaUas entered Abys- 
i^nia, through the natural breach in its surround- 
^g rampart on the east, where the denuding 
Operation of tlie Ilawash has constructed a favour- 
able high road for the journeyings of a nation, 
jiad a similar facility existed to the south, such as 
would be afforded, for example, by the debouch^, 
of a river from the table land in that situation, we 


may be assured that the national integrity of the 
Gonga people, who, in the north, w'ere unable to 
contend against the intruding Amhara, would have 
found it veiT difficult to contend wdth the more 
Avarlike Ga^^ ; yet who, it will be found, have made 
less imprg^m there than in any other situation 
upon the whole table land. 
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It appears that Fatagar, Efat, Shoa, then Damot, 
(which at that period extended to the south of the 
river Abi,) were successively taken possession of, a 
succession of conquests which prove that the course 
of the Hawash, was the principal natural direction 
this people took in their wanderings. 

In Shoa and Efat they appear to have been early 
civilized. One of the most characteristic traits of the 
GaUa people is, the facility with which they appear to 
adopt the religiou.s creeds of their neighbours ; and 
the adjoining kingdom of Amhara, the central 
stronghold of the Christian religion, afforded 
numerous opportunities of conversion, and perhaps 
other favourable circumstances then existed of 
which we are now ignorant: but the result has 
been a closer amalgamation of the Gallas with the 
Amhara people in Shoa than, I believe, any other 
country of Abyssinia luesf'uts. Whilst, therefore, | 
an exceedingly corrupt dialect of the Amhari?^ 
language is there spoken, the dark colour of theirfj? 
skin attests their close consanguinity with thcGalh 
invaders, coming from the low hot country immed 
ately at the foot of the Abyssinian scai’p in this 
situation. 

The Galla, physically speaking, are a fine race 
of men, tall, muscular, and well formed. In the 
colour of their skin they vary considerably, as may 

supposed, from the differences of situation and 
of neighbourhood in which they have located 
them^lves. The Edjow Gallas, to the north of 
AnHH^a, are, T understand, of a hghte^ colour 
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than the real Amhara or red man, but it is 
probable that some mistake exists as regards this 
statement. The Grallas of lammoo are very dark- 
coloured, but they live in a country considerably 
more elevated than that of the Edjow Gallas. 
The Shoans themselves, Avho are considerably more 
Galla than Amhara, are a very dark brown, 
although several light red individuals, not born in 
Shoa, but more to the north, as I was told by Sheik 
Tigh, are to be found among them. 

In the expression of the Galla countenance there is 
that which reminds the observer more of their Shan- 
kalli than of their Dankalli origin. The form of 
their heads is long, the sides being flat, with very 
contracted but not receding foreheads. The lower 
parts of their faces have the full negro-form 
development of the lips and jaws, although the 
teeth are regular and well set, without the iiiclina- 
t|9n forwards I have observed in several negro 
skulls. Their hair is coarse and frizzly. It is 
generally worn in long narrow plaits, that hang 
^■ectly down upon the neck and shoulders. In 
^hoa it is customary to di'ess it with considerable 
care, and it is then sometimes arranged in most 
fantastic forms, the head being adorned all over 
with niunerous small collected tufts, and at 
others, three monstrous heaps of hair on the sides 
and top make the head and face look like a huge 
ace of clubs. Their natural dispositions are very 
good, and tl^r courage is undoubted. 
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It is verj^ interesting to remark how readily the 
Galla appear to adapt their national habits to the 
circumstances in which they are placed. This seems 
to be a kind of instinct in man, or perhaps is an 
element of that moral development which seems 
to determine those occasionally mysterious inroads 
of a new people, who seem to have sprung up at 
once to exert the most extensive changes in the 
history of nations, and which then subsides again 
for another term of ages. Such was the appearance 
of the IMongols in Asia, and of the Goths in 
Europe ; such was the appearance of the Arabians 
after Mahomed; and such are tlic Gallas of the 
present day, who are gradually ap])ropriating to 
themselves the w'hole of the Abyssinian empire. This 
moral principle, however, whatever it may be, seems 
to promise an abundant harvest of converts to the 
zealous and intelligent missionary, avIio shall first 
appear as the professed apostle of Cliristiaiiity 
among them. 

Besides the Gallas wliom 1 saw at Musculo’s, 
were several Zingero and Kuffah slaves, and as 
these are the principal represiTitatives of tlic 
Gonga people, of whom 1 ha\c frequently spokc'ii, 
I shall take this opportunity of more particularly 
describing them. The Gongas are a mysterious 
people, of whom rumours alone had I’eached the 
civilized world in the remotest antiquity, and the 
same obscurity continues at the present time to 
hang ^er this interesting and secluded nation. 
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With the evidence I collected during my travels in 
Abyssinia, it will not be presumption in me to 
call attention to a few facts that apiiear to me cal- 
culated to throw some little light upon this subject, 
and which may probably excite a greater desire to 
become better acjpiainted with tlu; liidden sc'crets 
of man’s history contained in the heart of Africa. 

The Gongas, in the era of the celebrated Egyptian 
king Psammeticus, occupied the wliole table-land of 
Abyssinia. Xeither Amharn, or Galla, had, as yet, 
appeared upon their naturally defended and very 
extensive fortrc'ss. In their social institutions the 
great ])rinciplc of foreign x)olicy, was the exclusion of 
strangers ; and their isolated situation, easily enabled 
them to effect this. One character of civilization, the 
geography of the desert-surrounded table-lands of 
Africa, is eminently calculated to pi'ospcr and pro- 
mote, that peculiar social condition, tlie consistency 
and continuance of which, requin's little or no 
intercourse to be kept up with the rest of mankind ; 
the isolated members of which, live contented among 
themselves, uninfluenced by Avants which could 
only be gratified by the prodiufis of other lands. 
In such African communities, no inland seas, or 
navigable rivers, afford tliat facility of intercourse 
Avhich is enjoyed (as it is ])resumed) by the 
inhabitants of nn^rt' highly favoured countries. 
Protected also from foreign invasion by A^ast and 
almost impassable deserts, individual enterprize 
could scarcely be temptetl to keep up a commuui- 
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cation with a people so situated, provided that they 
adhered to the princiides of contentment, and did 
not allow themselves to be deduced into a desire for 
foreign luxuries ; an imwise indulgence in which, 
first leads to molestation from commercial intruders ; 
who, breaking up the seclusion, open a path to 
military invasion, which usually ends in the loss 
of country and of personal freedom. 

We liear of the Gongas in ancient history under 
various names, but they were principally charac- 
terized by the cautious manner in which they com- 
municated with those merchants, with Avhom nature 
imperatively commanded them, at least, tuhavc some 
intercourse to exchange the productions of their 
country, for what was an absolute necessary of life 
to tlu'in, and of which they liad no sujiply but from 
abroad ; I need scarcely mention, that this was s^. 
In return for tliis, it appears, that gold was prin- . 
cipally given to the traders ; and for ages, this 
commerce Avas carried on, Avith no more communi- 
cation than Avas necessary, through the mediu^ of 
the folloAving practice. “ This country of Sasii is 
very rich in gold mines. Every year the King of 
Axum sends some of his people to this place for 
gold. These are joined by many otluir merchants ; 
so that, altogether, they form a caravan of about 
five hundred people. They cany Avith them oxen, 
salt, and iron. When they arrive upon the 
Ironti'lrs of that country they take up their quarters, 
and ^^e a large barrier of thorns. In the 
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meantime having slain and cut up their oxen, they 
lay the pieces of flesh, as well as the iron, and 
salt, upon the thorns. Then come the inhabitants, 
and place one or more parcels of gold upon the 
wares, and wait outside the enclosure. The 
owners of the flesh, and other goods, then examine 
whether this be equal to the price or not. If so, 
they take, the gold, and the others take the wares ; 
if not, the latter still add more gold, or take back 
what they had already put down. The trade is 
carried on in this manner, because the languages 
are different, and they have no interpreter ; it takes 
about fivc'days to dispose of the goods which they 
bring with them.”* Ileeren, in his Historical 
Researches, connects the country where this sys- 
tem of barter was practised, with that of the 
Macrobians, or long-lived Ethiopians, mentioned by 
Herodotus. By an ingenious conclusion, he sup- 
poses that the altar or table of tlie Sun which 
characterized the latter people was the market- 
place, in which, at a later day, the trade uith the 
strangers was transacted. My observations have 
also led me to the same conclusion, but I am able 
more distinctly to authenticate this, and to suggest 
additional and more direct evidence of its being 
the actual fact. 

The worship of the Gongas, w’hich has continued 
to the present time, is the adoration of the river that 
flows through their country, as being part of the 
* C^mM, pp. 138, 139. Th's author wrote about a.d. 535. 
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sacred Nile. The Abi, or Nile of Bruce, is wor- 
shipped by the modern Adjows, whilst the Gibbee, 
or Abiah, is the object of a similar devotion among 
the Pagan Gongas of Zingero, and of Kuffah. 
We are enabled from our knowledge of the former 
river to presume, that its singular course determined 
in the first instance, a reverence, which, when the 
increasing encroachments of foreign foes had made 
this ri^'er a convenient defence to the pressed- 
Gongas, was soon elevated to the* cliaracter of a. 
protecting deity. 'I'hat its singular course should 
have thus attracted attention arises, 1 bc'lievc', from 
the circumstaiice of its encircling an extensive 
province, and going around it, as the sun was sup- 
posed to involve around the earth. The zodiac, or 
track of the sun through the heavens, was typified 
by the form of a serpent, and this I haAc always 
understood to have been the source of that serpent- 
worship Avhich characterized so many of tlu' earlier 
and more civilized nations of tin* cairth. Tn no 
country, was this idolatry more prevakmt than upon 
the plat(;au of Abyssinia, and Aru'i\ the great 
serpent, it will be rc'colleetc'd tigures considerably 
in the earlier history of the Amhara, evho appear 
to have in some measure adojited the religion of 
the Gongas, when they took possc'ssion of the 
countries upon the left hand of their father^ their 
king, their sun, by all of Avhich names, it is usual, 
even at tlie present day, to designate' the liver -Vbi. 

The great serpents of classic mythological history. 
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the Hydra, the Python, and others nnnamcd, 
destroyed by Apollo and Hercules, all allude 
evidently to the worship of the serpent in Africa 
being superseded by that of the sun. The relation 
of these gods to that luminary is generally 
admitted, and Iliero Calla, fortunatedy for my 
derivation of tlie word Galla, tlie sun of the blacks, 
is the interpretative analysis of the name of Her- 
cules. In the modern Uankalli language no other 
word is used for sun but Iliero. and it enters into 
the name of scleral names of places; Hyhilloo, 
the sc(n\(' of the celebrated battle bctwc'en the 
forces of Tiohitu and the Muditu, is translated by 
the Uankalli to mean the hill of the sun. 

The head of a sculptured llei cules is invariably 
portraited with the frizzly hair of the Uankalli, 
Avhilst anticprariau ethnologists will be interested to 
observe the jiersistauee of national character pre- 
served in the flowing locks and ample beard usually 
given to Jupiter, his I'airopean countc'rpart. 

I'hat which increased the ('elebrity of the nortliern 
portion of the table-laud of Abyssinia, and estab- 
lished the superioiity in dignity of its sti’eam, was 
the circumstance of its flowing through the lake 
Tzana or Uenibea. No little light breaks'upon the 
subject when it is undei stood, that the literal inter- 
l)rctation of thes' f^^o words in very different 
languages, is the same, both signifying the lake of 
the sun. Ueinbea, let me observe, is a word in 
use in Abyssinia that belongs to the same language 
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as Ahi, Assa, Galla, Nil, and others, that to avoid 
confusion, I have called Arian. That so many 
proper names, should all be derived from an 
Asiatic language in a country where no represen- 
tatives of the modern people who speak it can now 
be found, is only to be accounted for, by supposing 
that the African original of the Arian family of 
man yet continues in some of the secluded oases of 
Intra-tropical Africa, to reward by their discovery 
future enterjnizc. 

Bahr Dembca, or the liakc of the Sun, would 
give a very appropriab? designation to the plateau 
upon which it is found. It Avas that, and the 
course of the Abi, which occasioned the country 
visited by the messengers of Cambyses to be called 
tlic Table of the Sun. It Avas also the presence 
of these singularly situated geogra[)}iical features, 
and their supposed reference to the sun’s track in 
the zodiac, that detcnninc'd the rcpAited sanctity of 
this portion of Ethiopia in the classic ages. 

The connexion of the ancient Persian empire 
Avith its Ethiopic tributary kingdoms, did not extend 
so far as the country of Sasu, and the fate of Cam- 
byses, in his attempt(?d concpicst of that country, 
Avould be, I have no doubt, an instructive lesson to 
his successors. Tiic claims of these monarchs to 
supremacy in I'ithiopia appears, in fact, to liave 
been founded upon former family connexion Avith 
some father-land in Africa, not situated upon tlie 
plateau of Abyssinia, then inhabited by the Gongas, 
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but in another desert-surrounded country, of the 
same character ; probably, that which surrounds the 
sources of the Bahr ul Abiad. 

•I!V' 

The African origin of other ancient nations 
can also be most easily demonstrated, and the 
historical accounts of their descent from gods, 
which have come down to us, although they 
consist of exaggei’atcd and distorted relations, 
in consequence of having been derived from the 
ignorant translation of hieroglypliical records, in 
which it would appear that the earlier history of 
Africa was preserved ; still we are able to gather 
from these mythological enigmas everything that is 
necessary to connect their origin with a common 
centre of divergence, which I believe to have 
been the country around the sources of the Nile. 

In the same manner the worship of the rivers in 
India, and of the dragon monster in China, seem 
to have originated from Ethiopia; the emigration 
which carried the first colonies of serpent worshippers 
to these countries having probably flowed in a direc- 
tion from the south, as Europe and Western Asia 
appear to have been civilized by colonists from the 
north of the same point of dispersion. ^ 

It is most interesting to trace the intimate con- 
nexion at an early period of the, at present, widely 
separated and even physically distinct varieties of 
man ; and did not a cautious policy restrain me, I 
would attempt to demonstrate the original unity ol 
nations novf the most dissimilar upon novel evidence, 
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which, to be satisfactory to others, must, however, 
receive farther corroboration than my own individual 

observations. 

* . . . 

One illustration of the light African explorations 
promise to throw upon this subject I cannot refrain 
from advancing, as it is such a striking evidence of 
the presumed fact of even ourselves having originated 
from a colony of ^Vfriean emigrants; and that the 
ancient Britisli temple of Ahury, or Ahihvry, near 
Stonehenge, dt'rived its name from the same 
religious worship being there celebrated as w as once 
general on the plah'au of Ahi/ssiiiift, and Avliich. in 
fact, is so called from exaidly the same cause. The 
deductions of classical learning matt'rially assist a 
traveller, whose jnirsuits, so dith'rent to a closet 
student, do not allow him to assume tin' character 
of a learned critic or eomin('ntator. Dr. Stuklev, 
knoAvn by his inquiries into tin? ancient religion of 
the Diiiids, has jnoved. 1 tliink incontestably, the 
true character of the tempb' at Ahihun/, and 
domonstrat('s it to ha.v(' been construct('d in the' 
form of a serpent, bearing upon its back a circle, 
lie referred tlic religion, tliat directed such a 
form to be assunu'd in tin* sacred architc'cturc! 
of this people, to an I’.gyptiiui origin, and 
freely speculates, in conseiinence, njion the African 
origin of our ancestoi's, Avhicli is assi'rted by our 
most ancient historians, but who hav(; been in 
conscq^nce considered to be apocryphal. In tliesc 
traditions it is affirmed that Thitain ivas first 
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inhabited by a celebrated descendant of Shem, sin- 
gularly enough the same, who is considered by 
biblical ethnologists to have been the common 
father of no less a respectable people, than the 
modem Dankalli; Affer, the son of Abraham, having 
led a colony of Africans to our shores, where he 
introduced the worship of the sun, and established 
the religion of Uruidism. 1 recommend to 
my reader the perusal of Stukley’s work upon 
“ Abury, a Temple of the Ancient Britons,” and 
then to compare the parallel, but more magnificent 
temple of nature upon the jilatcaii of Abyssinia, 
where the serpent Arwi, or in profane language’ 
the river Abi, bears upon its back the lake of the 
sun, most curious!}' identifying the peculiar worship 
of that luminary by the ancient Ethiopians with the 
same adoration which was professed by the Druids 
in Britain, but who, from their situation, were 
obliged to construct the winding avenue of stones 
at Abibury to represent the same mystical hiero- 
glyphic of tlu' serpent and the sun; The name 
given to this work was Abi, the father, or king, as 
it nils also of the river-s} nibol in Abyssinia ; hence 
the name Ahihurg, the latter portion of which 
word is of Saxon origin ; and added, subsequently 
to the decline of Druidism.* 

■* Abi wiis also tlio title of prince among the ancient Iliniyaritic 
nation, and, slightly changed, is still given to the kings of the 
eotintries to the sbuth of Shoa ; for example, Aboo Bogaboo, king 
of Enarea ; AbbaAVabotoo, king of Kuohah. 
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Returning to the Gongas and their connexion 
with the Sasu of Cosmas, it is singular to observe 
in what .manner the seclusive integrity of that 
country was first sapped, and then in -a great 
measure overthrown. Within the last two cen- 
turies, the Adjows of Northern Abyssinia, the 
representatives of the Gongas in that situation, 
were said to continue the original practice of their 
fathers with respect to commercial transactions. 
But these must have been a tribe now extinct, 
as, from Avhat I can learn, it is only in the extreme 
south where the custom is still persisted in, and it 
•is among these tliat the most ancient authentic 
record (uninspired) of the antediluvian Avorld Avill 
be found. It is liere, too, that tlie original nam^ 
of this people, Sasu, is preserved in the modern 
AA'ord Susa, of Avhom, as a nation, aa'c scarcely 
possess any information more than sufficient, to 
warrant the mere assertion tliat sucli a people 
now exist highly civilized, and using a peculiar 
written character dissimilar to any Avith AAdiich the 
literati of Europe are acquainted. 

Of the Sasu traders in tlic time of Cosmas, 
Ave a»e told they carried Avitli tlicm oxen Avliich, 
on their arrival in the country, they killed, and 
hung up the raAv flesli on the thorns, as a kind 
of merchandise. It Avill be remembered that I liave 
preAUOUsly stated the intoxicating effects of this kind 
of food upon the Amhara, and I have therefore no 
difficulty in supposing that the Gongas Avere tempted 
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by this kind of dissipation into the intercourse with 
the traders, just as in modem times, “ fire water” 
for Indians, and opium for the Chinese are em- 
ployed to efiect a similar object. This receives 
further confirmation from the fact, that the secluded 
Gongas of the present day live entirely upon vege- 
tables, the ensete plant and grain forming the 
principal food. In Zingero and Enarea, broken in 
upon by the JMahomedan and Christian religions, 
the inhabitants have adopted the use of animal food, 
but even among them a party of the older faith 
exists Avho continue the original mode of living of 
their fathers, and Avho are contemptuously styled, 
.for that reason, “grain caters.” 

The Gongas that I have seen arc of short stature, 
not exceeding Aa’C feet four inches, arc delicately 
made, and of a pale yelloAV complexion. The 
aperture of. the eyelid in some Averc quite straight, 
but in others it Avas obliquely divided. Their hair 
Avas straight and strong. A triangular formed face, 
the forehead being loAv and long, and the chins A'ery 
pointed. I could not convince myself, as I looked 
at their Avhole appearance, but that they Avere of 
the same race as the Hottentots of the Cape, 
differing only in so niucli as that the latter are 
in a very degraded state. iVIany remarkable 
customs practised by both nations could not have 
been merely coincidental ; and one, that of volun- 
tary semi-emasculation, is too extraordinary not 
to be referred to the same origin of imposition. 
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Of the identity of the two people there can be 
no doubt, and there is no ethnological fact I 
observed during my journey of which I am so well 
satisfied as this. 

The remains of this interesting people in 
Northern Abyssinia arc the Adjows and the 
Falasha, and if future travellers will expend their 
resources in exploring Northern Abyssinia, in 
preference to the far more important examination 
of its southern portion, they eannot occupy them- 
selves more advantageously to seicnee than by 
examining into the customs and characters of tlie 
Adjows. T consider it would he a A\ asto of time 
that could be occupied inuehbettc'r in auotlu'r direct 
tion, or 1 would, for my own satisfaction, visit the 
country for this purpose ; but as it is far from 
difficult and constitut('s an cxct'llent probationary 
journey, I recomnu'iid aspirants for fame in the 
field of African discovery to mak(^ this their trial 
excursion. 

One more remark \ipon the Southern Gongas of 
Enarea, Zingero, and Kuffah, and 1 must close this 
notice of a very interesting race of inaii ; and th.at 
is to explain tht^ ajipan-nt anomaly of their country, 
situated at such an elevation al)Ove tlu' lev('l of the 
sea as T presume it to be. prodiu'ing cotton and 
grapes in profusion. 

The observations of that indefatigable and enter- 
prising traveller. Dr. Beke, has ])roved that the* rivci’ 

I; Abi, after flowing a distance of scarcely one hundred 

‘V‘ 
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and thirty miles, has excavated a valley five or 
six thousand feet below the general level of the 
table land, whilst the opposite summits of the 
bounding sides are distant between tliirty and forty 
miles. We may look in vain over every portion of 
the known world for a similar effect of denudation, 
and this again illustrates the wide field of novel 
facts which is ])romisod to science, by an examina- 
tion of the unknown interior of Africa. 

On the artificial terraces and natural slopes of 
these extensive valleys the vegetables of all cli- 
mates can be successfully cultivated, and the 
theoretical centre of successive elevations from 
. Whenc(', according to the hypothesis of Linnajus, all 
vegetation spread over the rest of the earth, appears 
to exist in tlie natural phenomena presented, by 
the surface geography of the Abyssinian table 
niountaiii. The country of the (iongas is similarly 
excavated by the deeply cut cliannel of the Oibbee, 
or the lied Nile, Avhieh, much larger than the Abi. 
on the nortliem portion of the plateau, will have a 
greater extent of denuded valley for the production 
of those vegetables of a hot climate, the presence 
of which have been such an argument in favour of 
those, who contend that the water-shed of the 
Gibbee must be towards the lowlands in the 
, South, where it is { resumed these v'cgetables could 
^nly have been cultivated. 

The other slaves i examined at Musculo's, u ero 
a few Amhara from Gurague, but who contributed 
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but little to my previous information, upon the 
subject of their character and country. I noticed 
there were no Dankalli among those brought 
do^vn for my inspection ; and was given to under- 
stand that none of these people were ever brought 
into Abyssinia as slaves ; and if they were, no one 


would purchase them, for they would neither 
remain with their masters, nor would they 
work. Even in this, their true Circassian origin 
is betrayed ; for, although their morality does not 
prevent them from selling their own daughters, 
this caste of mankind cannot be enslaved. The 


superiority of this mentally endowed race 
manifest, even in tlu'ir most barbarous state; a' 
I have been led, therefore, to disbelieve t 

,.*fi 

general presumption, that the Negro is 
versally the type of man in his most degr^ 
condition. From wliat I have observed m ^ 
the Dankalli, the Shaiikalli, and the Bro 


.men, are the lo\\‘est grades of the three varieties 
of the human I’acc, tlio Arian, or Circassian, the 

V 


Amhara, or Negro, and the (ronga, or Mongolian, 
all of whom have a height of civilization, and a 
depth of barbarism distinct from each other ; and 
that, however, the Bushman may be impi’ovcd, he 
will only become a civilized Chine.se, and that a 
Negro may by education bo madt; an ancient Egyp- 
tian, but would never by that alone become the 
enlightened Circassian,- that his neighbour, the 
Dankalli, could, certainly, be made. 
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I have now exhausted, not my subject, the 
numerous ideas uppn which I have latterly been 
most inconveniently obliged to crowd together, but 
the very limited space that I had proposed to 
myself in my ignorance of book-making, as being 
suflRcient to contain all I had to say respecting my 
journey, and tlie ideas and incidents which occurred 
fo me during my sojourn in Abyssinia. Much 
to my surprise, the manuscript has grown under my 
hand, and the greatest difficulty that I have had, has 
been to arrive at the period I have done, before I 
laid down the pen. 

, From this date, however, September the 3rd, 


having returned to Aliu Amba, from' Ankobar, I 
1 ^ confined some time entirely to my bed, during 
l^ich period my note-book presents such a series of 
^ntries, “ no better to-day, ’’ that I have taken the 
Itopportunity thus afforded me of concluding my 


’narrative. 


Macintosh, Great New-street, London 












